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INTRODUCTION 

^ No man,^ he said in his introduction, ^ coold have 
given a description of his retreat from Marston 
Moor to Rochdale, and from thence over the moors 
to the north, in so apt and proper terms, and in so 
exact a manner, unless he had really travelled over 
the very ground he describes.^ And th^ the pub- 
lisher, seeking to discover who the author was, de- 
cided that the identification would accord with the 
prefisu^ of the first edition, if he made the author 
out to be ^Andrew Newport, Esq., second son to 
Richard Newport, of High Ercall, Esq., whidi 
Richard was created Lord Newport, October 14, 
1642.^ So likely did this identification seem that a 
London edition of the Memoirs in bore on its 
iitlepage, ^ Memoirs of the Honorable CoL Andrew 
Newport, a Shropshire Grentleman. • . Even so 
recent and carefrd a biographer of Defoe as Mr. 
William Lee seems to have believed that Defoe, in 
the Memoirs qf a CavaUer^ only edited and en- 
larged a manuscript from the hand of this Colonel 
Newport* 

There have always been those, however, who have 
doubted whether any one but Defoe wrote so much 
as a paragraph of the MemArs. The question of 
authorship is important. If the book is not a true 
history, it would appear at first sight to be a 
stronger proof of Defoe^s versatility in fiction than 
anything else from his pen. In his other narratives 

1 At least the foat-note on page S90» voL of Mr. Lee*8 
DohmZ jDv/m, London, 1869, implies his belief in Newport's 
authorshtp of the original mannsci^ 
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he keespB almost always among the lower and the mid* 
die cdasses. In the Cavalier ^ the hero is the son of a 
country gentleman of oonsequenoe who was raised to 
the peerage* The hero, moreover, is an Oxford 
graduate, who travels with gentlemen abroad, and 
who is at ease in the presmoe of kings and queens. 
It would seem, therefiore, that one of two things 
must be true of the Memoin. Either the book was 
merely edited by Defoe, or it proves him to have 
had greater imagination and a wider knowledge of 
society than he has commonly received credit fon 

I have already said that in Defoe^s own prefieuse to 
the first edition, we find the foundation on which 
has been reared the whole structure of argument 
that the book was written by a gentleman who 
served in the wars of Gustavus Adolphus and 
Charles L As evidence for the antiquity of these 
Memorials,'^ Defoe announced that the publishers 
had ^ had them in their possession • • • above twenty 
years,^ and that they had been found in the closet of 
"one of King William^s secretaries of state.'' Al* 
most all the&cts,'' Defoe goes on to say, "especially 
those of moment, are confirmed fi>r their general 
part by all the writers of those times. If they are 
here embellished with particulars, which are no- 
where eke to be found, • • • that it is that must 
recommend this work to all the men of .sense and 
judgmait that read if 

The aigument of confirmation' by " the writers of 
those times'* impressed Mr. Lee, whose Doni^ D^fbe^ 
published in 1869, is in many respects still the au- 
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ifaoritatiTe biography of our author. Yet when we 
look hito the aigument, we find it hardly convinc- 
ing. The book is ^based upon historical fiicts,* 
says Mr. Lee, ^otherwise histoiy would have con- 
futed it.^^ 8omJTakqfTwoCUies9ndQuefdin 
Durmard based upon historical fiiets. History can- 
not confute them in the main, for in the main they 
are true to history. It can confute them in some 
details, though, and so it can the Memoirs qfa Cav» 
aKer. For example, in the introduction to this 
book in a recent edition of Defoe^s Romances and 
NarraHves, Mr. Aitk^ says^ Numerous errors in 
the account of the Civil War . • . have been kindly 
pointed out to me by Mr. Firth. Thus the account of 
the battle of Marston Moor — in which the Cavalier 
took an active part — is entirely at variance with all 
authorities. The description of the distribution of 
the commands in the Royalist army is wrong in 
nearly every point. Newcastle had no command ; 
Prince Rupert commanded the right and not the 
left wing, and was beaten altogether out of the field 
at once ; Groring commanded the victorious left wing 
and not the main battle. The contest is apparently 
made to begin in the early morning, instead of at 
five or six o^dock in the afternoon.^ And so forth 
and so on. Here surely is not the exact historical 
knowledge of an eye-witness. 

On the contrary, the knowledge of the campaigns 
in whidi the Cavalier engaged seems to me rather the 
knowledge of a student of history. There is also the 

[xii] 
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kind ci knowledge manifeflt in the Memoir$j whidi a 
cdose questioner migkt get from men who had really 
engaged in the battles mentioned. A quotation from 
Mr. Whitten's reoent DaM in The W^H- 

mkuier Biographiu throws some li^t on the way in 
which Defoe may have got sudi particular knowledge. 
Speaking of Defoe^s boyish inquisitiveness, which 
probably went even beyond that of most wide-awake 
lads, Mr. Whitten says that in Colond Jacqut^ 
^De£9e is doubtless giving us a page self-pcnr- 
traiture when he makes the Colonel recall his sharp 
acquisitiv^iess as a youth. Says he : — 

^ In this way of Talk I was always upon the Inquiiyi 
asking Questions of things done in Publick, as well as in 
Private ; particularly^ I lov'd to talk with . . . Soldiers 
about . . • the great . • . Battles . . . that any of 
tiiem had been in^ and, as I never forgot anything they 
t(Ad me, I could ... in a few Years, give almost as 
good an Account of the Dutch War, . . . the Battles in 
FUmden, the taking of Maairidd, and the like, as any 
of those who had been there ; and this made those old 
Soldiers • . . love to talk with me too, and to tell me 
all the Stories they could think of, and that not <mly of 
the Wars then going on, but also of the Wars of OUver's 
time, the death o[ King Charier L and the like.' 

This will account for many of the details in Defoe's 
narrative. That these details would be related with 
an air of reality is no more than we should expect 
from the man who imagined all the minutise of 

1 WUfredWliittaD,I)aiMMl>fA>«,L^^ a. 
[xiii] 
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Bobiiiflon Cnisoe^s houtekeeping. Indeed, when we 
put together Defoe^s peculiarly [circunirtantial im- 
agination and the information that his inde&ti- 
gaUe questioning might have drawn forth fix>m old 
soldiers, the wonder is that the Memoirs do not 
give us even more individual details. The publisher 
of the Leeds edition hit upon the most persuasively 
real part of the book, when he said that no one could 
have related the wanderings over the moors and hills 
of the North, after the battle of Marston Moor, 
^ unless he had really travelled over the very ground 
he describes.^ This is exactly what Defoe had done* 
As a spy of the government he made various trips 
through England, and into Scotland, all of which 
impressed themselves upon his mind, as we may see 
in his Tour through the Whole lOand qf Great 
BrUam. Whoever will read in that work Defoe^s 
letters fix>m Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Westmore- 
land, with their occasional references to the Civil 
War, will see no reason why the adventures after 
the battle of Marston Moor should not have been 
entirdy Defoe^s invention* And this, it should be 
remenbered, which may have been laigely coloured 
by personal experience, is fisur and away the most 
vivid part of the Memoire. All things considered, 
then, the argument of historical corroboration is not 
enough to convince us that there was a manuscript 
basis for the Memoirs qf a CavaJier. 

Mr* Lee made a scarcely stronger aigument for 
such a basis when he said tiiat in ^stile and diction, 
• . • there are occasionally whole paragraphs that 
[xiv] 
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scarcely afiord a trace of Defoe^s pen; although, 
generally, he appears to have revised, and often re-^ 
written and extended the manuscript.^ ^ In other 
words, there are traces of Defoe^s style almost every- 
where in the book. If the mark of Defoe is so nearly 
ommpresent, could we not account for the occasional 
absence of it by the difference between the substance 
of this book and that of most of Defoe^s stories ? In 
these, Defoe was engaged chiefly with the shrewd, 
practical discussion of everyday affairs, it mattered 
not whether among thieves and harlots in Newgate, 
or with castawajrs and explorers in remote parts of 
tiie world. When he passes from such matters to 
the discussion of famous campaigns and European 
statesmanship, it is only natural that some of his 
mannerisms of style should disappear. 

The strongest aigument, perhaps, for a manu- 
script basis for the Memoirs^ is another one ad- 
vanced by Mr. Lee.* In corroboration of Defoe^s 
statement in the preface, regarding a manuscript 
long in his possession, Mr. Lee calls attention to the 
fact that Defoe had referred to what may have been 
the same manuscript six years before the appearance 
of the Memoirs. In 1714s Defoe published a pam- 
phlet entitled Hie Scots Nation and Union vindi- 
caUd. One of the points in favor of the Scots 
nation ^ was that many of its gentlemen had served 
with distinction under the noble king, Gustavus 
Adolphus. In proof of this statement Defoe ad- 
duced a manuscript which had been in his Hands 

iOp,mL,p.SaS. > Qp. ctt, p. SSI 

[XV] 
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many Yean, neither k it to be contradicted, the 
Histories of those Times making frequent mention 
of all the gentlemen^s names. It would not be 
inconsistent with the character of Defoe, had he in- 
vented this manuscript to strengthen by concrete 
proof the general testimony of history in favour of 
the Scots. Nor would it be preposterous to suppose 
that he invented it for another reason, namely, to 
pave the way for the Memoim qf a CaoaUtTj already 
partially composed. This work must have been 
written before Duncan CampbeU, the publication of 
which was only three weeks before its own. Indeed, 
it would seem likely that the CavaUer was complete 
before Uobinson Crusoe, and how much sooner no 
one can telL I^ however, one thinks these supposi- 
tions too fEuiciful ; if one will agree with Mr. Lee, 
that a manuscript, for years in Defoe^s possession, 
was the basis of the Memoirs ; then, after all, one 
need take it as the basis of only part of the booL 
Mr. Lee himself said, Defoe^s mind as well as his 
hand is much more perceptible in the latter part 
. . • than in the former ; and, as he was better ac- 
quainted with the geography and physical character 
of his own country than that of Grermany, this part 
of the narrative is often very characteristic of his 
genius.^ ^ In short, whether or not a manuscript ac- 
count of the Grerman Wars supplied some material 
for the Memoirs qf a Cavalier^ there seems every 
reason to believe that the portion of the book which 
dealt with the English Civil War was taken from 
1 Op. eiLf p. S33. 

[xvi] 
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noihing bat the lecordB of history, anecdotes current 
in Defoe^s boyhood, and Defoe^s own imagination. 

It would be easier to believe Defoe an editor of 
the Memoirs rather than their author, if their 
authorship could be fixed on some one else. It never 
has been. We have seen that the Leeds publisher 
of the second edition supposed the author to be 
Andrew Newport of Shropshire, and that subsequent 
editors and biographers, including even Mr. Lee, 
have been more or less inclined to share this opinion. 
Since Mr. Lee wrote, however, it has been proved 
conclusively that Colonel Andrew Newport could not 
have been the author of the Memoirs. It is un- 
necessary to point out the omission from them of all 
reference to such family matters as would naturally 
creep into a history whose first form was a sort of 
diary. Suflident proof that Newport did not write 
them is found in the fact that he was not bom till 
16S8, and did not matriculate at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, till 1640. It would thus have been impossible 
for him to have those experiences in the Thirty Years' 
War which Defoe's Cavalier, bom in 1608, might 
have had. Nor is there any indication that Andrew 
Newport fought in the Civil War, though we have 
record that his father and elder brother both took 
part in it, and that his fother's house. High Ercall, 
was a garrison which long held out for the king. We 
can be pretty sure that had Andrew Newport actively 
assisted the royalist cause, we should have knowledge 
of his doing so ; for there is record of his rendering 
the cause service under the Protectorate, yrhsa he 
[xvii] 
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did his best to raise money and to influence public 
opinion for Charles II. And so it is certain that 
Newport did not write even a first rough draught of 
the Memoirs. No one else but Defoe has ever been 
seriously considered as their author. His daim to 
authonhip, therefore, would seem unchallenged if 
Newport^s is eliminated. 

If we ask for further proof that Defoe himself 
wrote th^ Memoirs^ we can find it in the contradic- 
tion between dates of the preface and of the con- 
clusion. Asserting that he has tried his best to find 
the name of the author, Defoe says in his preface 
that his only discovery was a memorandum at- 
tached to the manuscript (and written by its former 
owner) which read as follows : — 

Mbhorandum . 

'^I fomid this manuscript among my father's writings^ 
and I understand that he got them as plunder^ at, 
or after, the fight at Worcester, where he served as 

major of 's regiment of horse on the side of the 

Parliament. I. K." 

If the manuscript was captured ^ at, or after,^ the 
battle of Worcester, it is manifestly impossible that 
its author should refer, as he does, to the Restora- 
tion. The simplest explanation of the inoonsistmcy 
is to assume that Defoe wrote the memorandum as 
well as the rest of the preface, forgetting fi>r the 
moment what was in the body of the Memoim. Of 
course, once Defoe^s authorship of the memorandom 
[ xviii ] 
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is admitted, down tumbles the whole fabric of argu- 
ment based on his claim of manuscript authority 
for his history. 

It has been said that the Memoirs qf a Cavalier 
is not so religious in tone as most of Defoe^s nar- 
ratives. Though this is true, mention of religion, 
so fBor as there is any, is in Defoe^s usual manner. 
The Cavalier, who has not given thought to serious 
thii^ in his youth, is inclined to give more heed to 
them as he grows older. Such is the common way 
with Defoe^s characters. Godless at fhrst, they be- 
come in the end God-fearing. And the CavaSer 
concludes with a half-religious, half-superstitious 
enumeration of various coincidences, with reflections 
upon them, which is just what we should expect 
from Defoe. 

I have said above that if we take the Memoirs 
cf a Cavalier to be largely fiction, we shall find it 
apparently different from most of Defoe^s stories. 
The &ct that it introduces us to a higher class of 
society than Defoe usually takes us into, would seem, 
at first sight, an argument against Defoe^s author- 
ship. If we look at the book closely, however, we 
shall see that in reality it is not much out of Defoe^s 
usual manner. Though the hero is bom and brought 
up a gentleman ; though he introduces us to gen- 
erals, prime minkters, and kings and queens of 
France, Sweden, and Ikigland; it is notable that 
he never entertains us at the country-houses of his 
noble English frioids and relatives. In other words, 
the Cavalier is not too degant a gentleman for 
[xix] 
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Defoe to imagiiie* To be sure, we catdi more 
glimpses of high life in the Memoin than in any 
other of Defoe's works, Soxana not excepted, but 
they are only such ^mpses as Defoe^s own experi- 
ence could give us. He himself was not at home 
in fstshionaUe drawing-rooms, but like his Cavalier, 
he did know the audience-chambers <^ ministers 
and even of monaichs. 

Then, again, there is no more diaiacterisation in 
the Memoirs than in Defoe^s other stories. The 
Cavalier is brave ; he shows by his treatment of the 
Italian courtesan that he is instinctively refined; 
but on the whole, he is shadowy. So are Gustavus 
Adolphus and Charles I. and Prince Rupa-t Com- 
pare them with Scott's Louis XL or Elizabeth, and 
you will see how little power Defoe had to give 
life to his historical characters. Rupert was im- 
petuous, we are told again and again, but that does 
not make him alive ; the two monarchs are said to 
have the characteristics which history gives them, 
but they seldom do anything individual except 
^ smile.'' When the Cavalier told Gustavus Adol- 
phus that, had he but maidied twenty miles into 
Silesia, half the people would have run out of Vienna 
in fear, the king replied, ^smiling," ^ I have no de- 
sign to trouble them, it is the Protestant countries 
I must be for." And wh^ the Cavalier asked 
Charies L if he might go among ^ his loyal subjects 
about Shrewsbury? ^Yes,' says the king, smiling, 
^ I intend you shall« and I design to go with you 
myselt'" 

[ = ] 
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It is odd that critics hare not generally remarked 
on the frequency of this smile among Defoe^s char- 
acters. It denotes shrewdness, dry humour, and any 
sort of kindly feeling ; and it may appear on the 
face of a king, or of the naked Englishman whom 
Captain Singleton found in the interior of Africa, 
or of William the Quaker whom the same ad- 
venturer subsequently picked up off the coast- of 
America, or of Grodolphin, when he received Defoe 
after Harley^s retirement from office.^ Defoe^s per- 
sonages know scarcely any other change of ex- 
pression. And so it is another proof of Defoe^s 
authorship of the Memoirs of a CavaUer^ that the 
principal means of making the King of Sweden and 
the King of England seem alive and individual is 
to mak€ ihem smile. 

In general eflfect Defoe^s rapidly moving nana-' 
tives are so much alike, that what you say of one 
you may say of all, unless, as in this case, there is 
some particular question of literary or political his- 
tory. Having dwelt on the matter of authorship, 
I shall say nothing more, therefore, in regard to the 
Memmrs qf a Cavaiier^ except to sum up this dis- 
cussion. When the question of authorship is con- 
sidered along with the questions of style and ability 
in the art of fiction, we find that there is no need 
of assuming any manuscript basis for even a page of 
the Memoirs. In view, however, of Defoe^s raying 
some six years before their publication that he had 
long possessed a manuscript which mentioned Scotch 

1 See Defoe's ^l>fMa<<o^oiioi»*eNidJiii^ 
[xxi] 
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gentlemen who fou^t under Grustavus Adolphus, 
it is posdhle that there was some slight manuscript 
basis for the first part of the Memoirs. It is highly 
probable that the second part, which dealt with the 
English Civil War, had no source but well-known 
histories, stories picked up by Defoe in his boyhood 
fix>m old soldiers and other survivors of the War, and 
Defoe^s circumstantial, matter-of-&ct imagination.^ 

6. H. Maynadiee. 



1 When this introduction was ready for the press, I came 
iqwD an article in the Aih$miimim at May 9th, 190S, which 
seeks to prore that Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, wrote 
the Mmmnn of a CaoaUm' as well as the first part of Bobm- 
Mfi Oru§o$, The suggestion that Harley wrote part of Bobkuon 
Cru9O0 has been made before, but the suggestion of his author- 
sh^ of the Memoir$ of a Cawilkr is, so for as I know, new. 
Late disooreties regarding Mrt. Veal and the Mbit SmrprUimff 
ApparUion seen near Launceston show that established oj^- 
ions regarding Defoe*s worics may suddenly be overthrown. 
Nererthdess, there is nothing in the article just mentioned to 
make me change in the least the opinions I have stated above. 
If style proves anything, then one must say that if Harley wrote 
the Jf#motrt, he wrote also Defoe^s Appeal to Honour and Jue- 
tk$ and Colonel Jaioqm and A New Voyage Round ike WorUL 
Indeed, if we admit Hariey's authorsh^ of any one of these 
works, I see no reason why we should not go so for as those 
who maintain that Bacon wrote Shakspere, and declare boldly 
that Harley wrote Defoe. 

One of the arguments to prove Hariey's authorship, in the 
article I speak of, is based on statements of Defoe, regarding 
both books in question, that he was an editor and not their 
author. A student of Defoe must make up his mind once and 
for aU that no importance is to be attadied to sudi statements; 
without external evidence, one can never know whether Defoe 
was teUing the truth about himself or lying. It has been pretty 
coodusivdy proved within ten years that he was telling the 

[mi] 
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truth when he declared that he had not inyented the two re- 
markable stories of apparitions which I have just refSerred to. 
On the other hand, the recent publication of some of his 
secret letters to Hariey ^ shows that in regard to his public 
life, he was even a more unscrupulous liar than he has been 
supposed. 



1 T. Batem, lHf0$ m»d Sttrley, BngHth SUIaHoal Mmrkw, xw., p. 338, ff. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST 
EDITION 



jkS an evidence that ^tis very probaUe these 
/^L Memorials were written many years ago, 
/ the persons now oonoemed in the publi- 

^ cation assure the reader that they have 

had them in their possession finished, as they now 
appear, above twenty years ; that they were so long 
ago found by great accident, among other valuable 
papers, in the closet of an eminent public minister, 
of no less figure than one of King William^s secreta- 
ries of state. 

As it is not proper to trace them any £uther, so 
neither is there any need to trace them at all, to 
give reputation to the story related, seeing the 
actions here mentioned have a sufiident sanction 
from all the histories of the times to which they 
relate^ with this addition, that the admirable man- 
ner of relating them, and the wonderful variety of 
incidents with which they are beautified in the course 
of a private gentleman^s story, add such delight in 
the reading and give such a lustre, as well to the 
accounts themselves as to the person who was the 
actor, that no story, we believe, extant in the world 
ever came abroad with such advantage. 

It must naturally give some concern in the read- 
ing that the name of a person of so much gallantry 

[XXT] 
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and honour, and so many ways valuable to the 
world, should be lost to the readers. We assure 
them no small labour has been thrown away upon 
the inquiry, and all we have been able to arrive to 
of discovery in this ailair is, that a memorandum 
was found with this manuscript, in these words, but 
not signed by any name, only the two letters of a 
name, which gives us no light into the matter,' which 
memoir was as follows : — 

'^I found this manuscript among my &ther's writ- 
ings^ and I understand that he got diem as plunder^ at, 
or after, the fight at Worcester, where he served as 

major of 's regiment of horse on the side of the 

Parliament I. K." 

As this has been of no use but to terminate the 
inquiry after the person, so, however, it seems most 
naturally to give an authority to the original of 
the work, viz., that it was bom of a soldier; and 
indeed it is through every part related with so 
soldierly a style, and in the very language of the 
field, that it seems impossible anything but the very 
person who was present in every action here related 
could be the relater of them. 

The accounts of battles, the si^^ and the several 
actions of which this work is so full, are all recorded 
in the histories of those times ; such as the great 
battle of Ldpsic, the sacking of Magdeburg, the 
si^ of Nuremberg, the passing the river Lech in 
Bavaria; such also as the battle of Eineton, or 
[xxvi] 
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Edgdiill, the battles of Newbuiy, Manton Moor, 
and Naseby, and the like : they are all, we say, re- 
corded in other histories, and written by those who 
lived in those times, and perhaps had good authority 
for what they wrote. But do those relations give 
any of the beautiful ideas of things formed m this 
account ? Have they one half of the circumstances 
and incidents of the actions themselves that this 
mane's eyes were witness to, and which his memory 
has thus preserved? He that has read the best 
accounts of those battles will be surprised to see the 
particulars of the story so preserved, so nicely and 
so agreeably described, and will confess what we 
allege, that the story is inimitably told ; and even 
the great actions of the glorious King Gustavus 
Adolfhus receive a lustre from this man^s relations 
which the world was never made sensible of before, 
and which the present age has much wanted of late, 
in order to give their affections a turn in fitvour of 
his late glorious successor. 

In the story of our own country^s unnatural wars, 
he carries on the same spirit. How effectually does 
he record the virtues and glorious actions of King 
Charles the First, at the same time that he fre- 
quently enters upon the mistakes of his Majesty'^s 
conduct, and of his friends, which gave lus enemies 
all those fatal advantages against him, which ended 
in the overthrow of his armies, the loss of his crown 
and life, and the ruin of the constitution ! 

In all his accounts he does justice to his enemies, 
and honours the merit of those whose cause he 
fought against ; and many accounts recorded in his 
[ xxvii ] 
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rtory, are not to be found eren in the best histories 
of those times. 

What applause does he give to the gallantry of 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, to his modesty, to his conduct, 
under which he himself was subdued, and to the 
justice he did the king^s troops when they laid down 
their arms ! 

His description of the Soots troops in the begin- 
ning of the war, and the behaviour of the party 
under the Earl of Holland, who went over against 
them, are admirable ; and his censure of their con- 
duct, who pushed the king upon the quarrel, and 
then would not let him fight, is no more than what 
many of the king^s friends (thou^ less knowing as 
soldiers) have often complained o£ 

In a word, this work is a confutation of many 
errors in all the writers upon the subject of our wars 
in England, and even in that extraordinary history 
written by the Earl of Clarendon ; but the editors 
were so just, that when, near twenty years ago, a 
person who had written a whole volume in folio, by 
way of answer to and confutation of Clarendon^s 
^History of the Rebellion,^ would have borrowed 
the clauses in this account, which clash with that 
history, and confront it, — we say the editors were 
so just as to refuse them. 

There can be nothing objected against the general 
a'edit of this work, seeing its truth is established 
upon universal history; and almost all the facts, 
especially those of moment, are confirmed for their 
general part by all the writers of those times. If 
they are here embellished with particulars, which 
[xxviii ] 
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aie nowhere else to be found, that is the beauty we 
boast of ; and that it is that must recommend this 
work to all the men of sense and judgment that 
read it 

The only objection we find possible to make 
against this work is, that it is not carried on farther, 
or, as we may say finished, with the finishing the 
war of the time ; and this we complain of also. But 
then we complain of it as a misfortune to the world, 
not as a fault in the author ; for how do we know 
but that this author might carry it on, and have 
another part finished which might not fall into the 
same hands, or may still remain with some of his 
£Bunily, and which they cannot indeed publish, to 
make it seem anything perfect, for want of the oth^ 
parts which we have, and which we have now made 
public ? Nor is it very improbable but that if any 
such feuther part is in being, the publishing these 
two parts may occasion the proprietors of the third 
to let the world see it, and that by such a discovery 
the name of the person may also come to be known, 
which would, no doubt, be a great satisfiu^ion to the 
reader as well as us. 

This, however, must be said, that if the same 
author should have written another part of this 
work, and carried it on to the end of those times, 
yet as the residue of those melancholy days, to the 
Restoration, were filled with the intrigues of govern- 
ment, the political management of illegal power, and 
the dissensions and factions of a people who were 
then even in themselves but a faction, and that there 
was very little action in the field, it is more than 
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probable that our author, who was a man of arms, 
had little share in those things, and might not care 
to trouble himself with looking at them. 

But besides all this, it might happen that he 
might go abroad again at that time^ as most of the 
gentlemen of quality, and who had an abhorrence 
for the power that then governed here, did. Nor 
are we certain that he might live to the end of that 
time, so we can give no account whether he had any 
share in the subsequent actions of that time. 

^is enough that we have the authorities above to 
recommend this part to us that is now published. 
The relation, we are persuaded, will recommend 
itself, and nothing more can be needful, because 
nothing more can invite than the story itself, which, 
when the reader enters into, he will find it veiy hard 
to get out of till he has gone through it. 



[XXX] 
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THE FIRST PART 

IT may suffice the reader, without being very in- 
quisitive after my name, that I was bom in the 
county of Salop, in the year 1608, under the 
government of what star I was never astrologer 
enough to examine ; but the consequences of my life 
may allow me to suppose some extraordinary influence 
affixted my birth. If there be anything in dreams 
also, my mother, who was mighty observant that way, 
took minutes, which I have since seen in the first 1^ 
of her prayer-book, of several strange dreams she had 
while die was with child of her second son, which was 
myself. Once she noted that she dreamed she was 
carried away by a regiment of horse, and delivered 
in the fields of a son, that as soon as it was bom had 
two ?niigs come out of its back, and in half-an-hour'*s 
time flew away finom her : and the very evening be- 
fore I was bom, she dreamed she was brought to bed 
of a son, and that all the while she was in labour a 
man stood under her window beating on a kettle-drum, 
which very much discomposed her. 

My father was a gentleman of a very plentiful for- 
tune, having an estate of above ^6000 per annum, 
of a fiunily nearly allied to several of the principal 
nobility, and lived about six miles from the town ; 
and my mother being at on some particular 
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occasion, was surprised there at a firiencTs house, and 
Inrought me very safe into the world. 

I was my father'*s second son, and therefore was not 
altogether so much slighted as younger sons of good 
fionilies generally are. But ray father saw some- 
thing in my genius also which particularly pleased 
him, and so made him take extraordinary care of 
my education. 

I was taught, therefore, by the best masters that 
could be had, everything that was needful to accom- 
plish a young gentleman for the world ; and at seven- 
teen years old my tutor told my father an academic 
education was very prop^ for a person of quality, and 
he thought me very fit for it : so my fietther entered 

me of College in Oxford, where I continued 

three years. 

A collegiate life did not suit me at all, though I 
loved books well enough. It was never designed that 
I should be either a lawyer, phjrsidan, or divine ; and 
I wrote to my fistther that I thought I had stayed 
there long enough for a gentleman, and with his leave 
I desired to give him a visit. 

During my stay at Oxford, thou^ I passed through 
the proper exercises of the house, yet my chief read- 
ing was upon history and geography, as that whidi 
pleased my mind b^ and 8up{died me with ideas 
most suitable to my genius; by one I understood 
what great actions had been done in the wcnrld, and 
by the other I understood where they had been done. 

My father readily complied with my desire of 
coming home ; for besides that he thought, as I did, 
that three years^ time at the university was enoqgh, 

[«] 
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he also most pcwsioiiately Wed me^ and hegm to 
think of my settling near hinu 

At my arrival I ftmnd myself extraordinarily 
caressed by my father, and he seemed to take a 
particular delight in my conversation. My mother, 
who lived in perfect unicm with him both in desires 
and afiection, received me very passionately. Apart- 
ments were provided for me by myself, and horses 
and servants allowed me in particular. 

My father never went a-hunting, an exercise he 
was exceedingly fond of, but he would have me with 
him ; and it pleased him when he found me like the 
qxxrt. I lived thus, in all the pleasures ^was 
possible for me to enjoy, for about a year more, when 
going out one morning with my fii.ther to hunt a 
stag, and having had a very hard chase, and gotten 
a great way off from home, we had leisure enough to 
ride gently back; and as we returned my fistther 
took occasi<m to enter into a serious discourse with 
me concerning the manner of my settling in the 
world. 

He told me, with a great deal of passion, that he 
loved me above all the rest of his children, and that 
therefore he intended to do very well for me ; and 
that my eldest brother being already married and 
settled, he bad designed the same for me, and pro- 
posed a very advantageous matdi for me, witii a 
young lady of very extraordinaiy fortune and merits 
and offered to make a settlement of <£S000 per annum 
on me^ which he said he would purchase for me 
without diminishing his paternal estate. 

libere was too mudi tenderness in this discourse 
[8] 
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ncyt to affect me exceedingly. I told him I would 
perfectly resign myself unto his disposal. But as my 
&ther had, together with his love for me, a veiy nice 
judgment in his discourse, he fixed his eyes very 
attentively on me, and though my answer was with- 
out the least reserve, yet he thou^t he saw some 
uneasiness in me at the proposal, and finom tiience 
concluded that my compliance was rather an act of 
discretion than inclination; and that, however I 
seemed so absolutely given up to what he had pro- 
posed, yet my answer was really an effect of my 
obedience rather than my choice. 

So he returned very quick upon me : ^ Look you, 
son, though I give you my own thoughts in the 
matter, yet I would have you be very plain with me ; 
for if your own choice does not agree with mine, I 
will be your adviser, but will never impose upon you, 
and therefore let me know your mind freely.^ ^ I 
don^ reckon myself capable, sir,^ said I, with a 
great deal of respect, *^to make so good a choice for 
myself as you can for me ; and though my opinion 
differed from yours, its being your opinion would 
reform mine, and my judgment would as readily 
comply as my duty.^ ^I gather at least from 
thence,^ said my father, ^that your designs lay 
another way before, however they may comply with 
mine ; and therefore I would know what it was you 
would have asked of me if I had not ofiered this to 
you ; and you must not deny me your obedience in 
this, if you expect I should believe your readiness 
in the other.^ 

^^Sir,"* said I, ^'twas impossible I should lay out 

[*] 
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ftr myself just what you have proposed ; but if my 
indhiations were never so contraiy, though at your 
oommaod you shall know them, yet I declare tiiem 
to be whoUy subjected to your order. I confess my 
thouf^ts did not tend towards marriage or a settle- 
ment ; for, though I had no reason to question your 
eare of me, yet I thought a gentleman ought always 
to see something of the world before he confined 
himself to any part of it. And if I had been to ask 
your consent to anything, it should have been to give 
me leave to travel for a short time, in order to qualify 
mjrself to appear at home like a son to so good a 
father.'' 

** In what capacity would you travel ? " replied my 
fitther. ^ You must go abroad either as a private 
gentleman, as a scholar, or as a soldier.^ ^ If it 
were in the latter capacity, sir,^ said I, returning 
pretty quick, *^I hope I should not misbdiave 
myself; but I am not so determined as not to be 
reded by your judgment.^ "Truly,'' replied my 
ikther, ^ I see no war abroad at this time worth 
while for a man to appear in, whether we talk of 
the cause or the encouragement ; and indeed, son, I 
am afraid you need not go far for adventures of that 
nature, for times seem to look as if this part of Europe 
would find us woi^ enough.*" My fether spake then 
relating to the quarrel likely to happen between the 
King of England and the Spaniard,^ for I believe he 
had no noticms of a civil war in his head. 

1 Upon the breach of the match between the King of Eng- 
knd and the Influita of Spain ; and particalariy upon the old 
qoarrdof the King of Bohemia and the Palatinate. 

[5] 
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In Aort, my fitther, perceiving my inclinations 
Tery forward to go abroad, gave me leave to travel, 
upon condition I would promise to return in two 
years at fiuihest, or sooner, if he sent for me. 

While I was at Oxford I happened into the society 
of a young gentleman, of a good family, but of a low 
fortune, being a younger brother, and who had indeed 
instilled into me the first desires of going abroad, 
and who, I knew, passionately longed to travel, but 
had not sufficient allowance to defiray his expenses as 
a gentleman. We had contracted a very dose friend- 
ship, and our humours being very agreeable to one 
another, we daily enjoyed the conversation of letters. 
He was of a generous free temper, without the least 
affectation or deceit, a handsome proper perscm, a 
strong body, very good mien, and brave to the last 
d^ree. His name was Fielding, and we called him 
Ccq>tain, though it be a very unusual title in a col- 
1^ ; but fate had some hand in the title, for he had 
certainly the lines of a soldier drawn in his counte* 
nance. I imparted to him the resolutions I had taken, 
and how I had my father'^s consent to go abroad, and 
would know his mind whether he would go with me. 
He sent me word he would go with all his heart 

My father, when he saw him, for I sent for him 
immediately to come to me, mightily approved my 
choice ; so we got our equipage ready, and came away 
for London. 

TTwas on the SSnd of April 1680, when we em- 
barked at Dover, landed in a few hours at Calais, 
and immediately took post for Paris. I shall not 
trouble the reader with a journal of my travels, nor 
[6] 
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with the descnption of places^ which every geographer 
can do better than I ; but these Memoirs being only 
a relation of what happened either to ourselves, or ia 
our own knowledge^ I shall confine myself to that 
part of it. 

We had indeed some diverting passages in our 
journey to Paris, as first, the horse my comrade was 
upon fell so very lame with a slip that he could not 
go, and hardly stand, and the fellow that rid with us 
express, pretended to ride away to a town five miles 
off to get a fresh horse, and so left us on the road 
with one horse between two of us. We followed as 
well as we could, but being strangers, missed the way, 
and wandered a great way out the road. Whether 
the man performed in reasonable time or not we 
could not be sure, but if it had not been for an old 
priest, we had never found him* We met this man, 
by a very good accident, near a little village whereof 
he was curate. We spoke Latin enough just to make 
him understand us, and he did not speak it much 
better himself ; but he carried us into the village 
to his house, gave us wine and bread, and enter- 
tained us with wonderful courtesy. After this he 
sent into the village, hired a peasant, and a horse 
for my ciq>tain, and sent him to guide us into the 
road. At parting he made a great many compli- 
ments to us in French, which we could just under- 
stand ; but the sum was, to excuse him for a question 
he had a mind to ask us. After leave to ask what 
he pleased, it was if we wanted any money for our 
journey, and pulled out two pistoles, which he oflbred 
either to give or lend us. 

[7] 
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I mention this exceeding courtesy of the curate 
because, though civility is very much in use in France, 
and especially to strange yet ^ is a very unusual 
thing to have them part with their money. 

We let the priest know, first, that we did not 
want money, and next that we were very sensible of 
the obligation he had put upon us ; and I told him 
in particular, if I lived to see him again, I would 
acknowledge it. 

This aodd^t of our horse was, as we afterwards 
found, of some use to us. We had left our two 
servants behind us at Calais to bring our baggage 
aflier us, by reason of some dispute between the 
captain of the packet and the custom-house officer, 
whidi could not be adjusted, and we were willing to 
be at Paris. The fellows followed as £9tst as they 
coukl, and, as near as we could learn, in the time we 
lost our way, were robbed, and our portmanteaus 
opened. They took what they pleased ; but as there 
was no money there, but linen and necessaries, the 
loss was not great 

Our guide carried us to Amiens, where we found 
the express and our two servants, who the express 
meeting on the road with a spare horse, had brought 
back with him thither. 

We took this for a good omen of our successful 
journey, having escaped a danger which might have 
been greater to us than it was to our servants ; for 
the highwaymen in France do not alwayn give a 
traveller the civility of bidding him stand and deliver 
his money, but frequently fire upqn him first, and 
then take his money. 

[8] 
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We stayed one day at Aoiieiuiy to adjust this little 
discnrder, and walked about the town, and into the 
great diurch, but saw nothing very remarkable there ; 
but going acroasa broad street near the great diurch, 
we saw a crowd of people gazing at a mountebank 
doctor, who made a long harangue to .them with a 
thousand antic postures, and gave out lulls this way, 
and boxes of physic that way, and had a great trade, 
when on a sudden the people raised a cry, ^ £amm, 
larronr [in English, "Thie^ thief"], on the other 
side the street, and all the auditors ran away firom 
Mr. Doctor to see what the matter was. Among 
the rest we went to see, and the case was plain and 
short enough. Two English gentlemen and a Scotch- 
man, travellers as we were, were standing gazing at 
this prating doctor, and cme of them catdied a fellow 
picking his pocket The fellow had got some of 
his money, for he dropped two or three pieces just 
by him, and had got hold of his watch, but being 
surprised let it slip again. But the reason of telling 
this story is fen: tiie management of it. This thief 
had his seconds so ready, that as soon as the English- 
man had seized him they fell in, pretended to be 
mighty zealous for the stranger, takes the fellow by 
the throat, and makes a great bustle; the gentle- 
man not doubting but the man was secured let go 
his own hold of him, and left him to them. The 
hubbub was great, and ^twas these fellows cried, 
^ Larronj larronr but with a dexterity peculiar to 
tiiemselves had let the right fellow go, and pretended 
to be all upon one of their own gang. At last they 
faring the man to the gentleman to ask him what 

[9] 
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the fellow had done, who, when he saw the person 
they seized on, presently told them that was not the 
man. Then they seemed to be in more consternation 
than before, and spread themselves all over the 
street, crying, ^£amm, larrxm!^ pretending to 
search for the fellow ; and so one one way, one an- 
other, they were all gone, the noise went over, the 
gentlemen stood looking one at another, and the 
bawling doctor began to have the crowd about him 
again. This was the first Frendi trick I had the 
opportunity of seeing, but I was told they have a 
great many more as dexterous as this. 

We soon got acquaintance with these gentlemen, 
who were going to Paris as well as we ; so the next 
day we made up our company with them, and were 
a pretty troop of five gentlemen and four servants. 

As we had really no design to stay long at Paris, 
so indeed, excepting the dty itself^ there was not 
much to be seen there. Cardinal Richelieu, who 
was not only a supreme minister in the Church, but 
Prime Minister in the State, was now made also 
General of the Elng^s Forces, with a title never 
known in France before nor since, viz.. Lieutenant- 
Greneral *^au place du Roi,^ in the king^s stead, or, 
as some have since translated it, representing the 
person of the king. 

Under this character he pretended to execute all 
the royal powers in the army without appeal to the 
king, or without waiting for oixlers; and having 
parted from Paris the winter before had now act- 
ually began the war against the Duke of Savoy, in 
the process of whidi he restored the Duke of Mantua, 
[10] 
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and haying taken Pignerol from the duke, put it 
into sQch a state of defence as the duke ooold never 
force it out of his hands, and reduced the duke, 
rather by manage and conduct than by force, to 
make peace without it; so as annexing it to the 
crown of France it has ever since been a thorn in his 
foot that has always made the peace of Savoy lame 
and precarious, and France has since made Pignerol 
one of the strongest fortresses in the world. 

As the cardinal, with all the military part of the 
court, was in the field, so the king, to be near him, 
was gone with the queen and all the court, just be- 
fore I reached Paris, to reside at Lyons. All these 
considered, there was nothing to do at Paris ; the 
court looked like a citizen's house when the family 
was all gone into the countiy, and I thought the 
whole dty looked very melancholy, compared to all 
the fine things I had heard of it. 

The queoi-mother and her party were chagrined 
at the cardinal, who, though he owed his grandeur 
to her immediate fitvour, was now grown too great 
any longer to be at the command of her Majesty, or 
indeed in her interest ; and therefore the queen was 
under dissatisfaction, and her party looked very mudi 
down. 

The Protestants were everywhere disconsolate, for 
the losses they had received at Roohelle, Nimes, and 
Montpellier had reduced them to an absolute de- 
pendence on the king^s will, without all possible 
hopes of ever recovering themselves, or bdng so mudi 
as in a condition to take arms for their religion, and 
tboefoie, the wisest of them plainly foresaw tiieir own 
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entire iedudioii» as it sinoe came to paas. And I 
remember yeiy wdl that a Protestant gentleman 
told me once, as we were passing fix>m Orleans to 
Lyons, that the English had mined them; and 
therefore, says he, ^ I think the next occasion the 
king takes to use us ill, as I know \will not be long 
before he does, we must all fly OTer to England, 
where you are bound to maintain us for having 
helped to turn us out of our own country.^ I asked 
him what he meant by sajdug the English had done 
it ? He returned short upon me: ^ I do not mean," 
says he, ^by not relieving Rochelle, but by helping 
to ruin Rochelle, when you and the Dutch lent ships 
to beat our fleet, which all the ships in France could 
not have done without you.^ 

I was too young in the world to be very sensible of 
tins before, and therefore was something startled at 
the charge ; but when I came to discourse with this 
gentleman, I soon saw the truth of what he said was 
undeniable, and have since reflected on it with regret, 
that the naval power of the Protestants, which was 
then superior to the royal, would certainly have been 
the recovery of all their fortunes, had it not been 
unhappily broke by their brethren of England and 
Holland, the former lending seven men-^f-war, and 
the latter twenty, for the destruction of the Rochel- 
lers^ fleet ; and by these very ships the RocheUm^ 
fleet were actually beaten and d^troyed, and they 
never afterward recovered their force at sea, and by 
consequence sunk under the siege, which the Enj^ish 
afterwards in vain attempted to jnevent. 

These things made the Protestants look veiy dull, 
[W] 
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and cizpected the rain ci all tiidr party, which had 
oertainly happened had the cardinal lived a few years 
kmger. 

We stayed in Paris about three weeks, as well to 
see the court and what rarities the place afforded, as 
by an occasion whidi had like to have put a riiort 
period to our ramble. 

Walking one ni<MTiing before the gate of the 
Louvie, with a design to see the Swiss drawn up, 
which they always did, and exercised just before th^ 
relieved the guards, a page came up to me, and speak- 
ing English to me, ^ Sir,^ says he, ^ the captain must 
needs have your immediate assistance.^ I, that had 
not the knowledge of any perM>n in Paris but my own 
companion, whom I called captain, had no room to 
question, but it was he that sent for me ; and crying 
out hastily to him, Where followed the fellow as 
fest as ^t was possible. He led me through several 
passages which I knew not, and at last through a 
tennis-court and into a large room, where three men, 
like gentlemen, wereengaged very briskly two against 
one. The room was very dark, so that I could not 
easfly know them asunder, but being fully possessed 
with an opinion before of my captain^s dimger, I ran 
into the room with my sword in my hand. I had not 
particulariy engaged any of them, nor so mudi as 
made a pass at any, when I received a very dangerous 
thrust in my thigh, rather occasioned by my too hasty 
running in, than a real design of the person; but en- 
raged at the hurt, without examining who it was hurt 
me, I threw myself upon him, and run my sword quite 
through his body. 
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The novelty of the adTenture, and the unexpected 
£sJl of the man by a stranger come in nobody knew 
how, had becalmed the other two, that they really 
stood gazing at me. By this time I had discovered 
that my captain was not there, and that H; was some 
strange accident brought me thither. I could speak 
but little French, and supposed they could speak no 
English, so I stepped to tiie door to see for the page 
that brought me thither, but seeing nobody there and 
the passage dear, I made off as fast as I could, without 
speaking a word ; nor did the other two gentlemen 
oiFer to stop me. 

But I was in a strange confusion when, coming into 
those entries and passages which the page led me 
through, I could by no means find my way out. At 
last seeing a door open that looked tiirough a house 
into the street, I went in, and out at the other door ; 
but then I was at as great a loss to know where I was, 
and which was the way to my lodgings. The wound 
in my thigh bled apace, and I could feel the Uood 
in my breeches. In this interval came by a chair ; I 
called, and went into it, and bid them, as well as 
I could, go to the Louvre; for though I knew not 
the name of the street where I lodged, I knew I 
could find the way to it when I was at the Bastile. 
The diairmen went on their own way, and being 
stopped by a company of the guards as they went, 
set me down till the soldiers were marched by; 
when looking out I found I was just at my own 
lodging, and the captain was standing at the door 
looking for me. I beckoned him to me, and, whis- 
pering, told him I was very much hurt, but bid him 
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pay the dudrmen, and ask no questions, bot come 
to me. 

I made the best of my way upstairs, bot had lost so 
mudi Uood, that I hadhardly spirits enough to keep 
me from swooning till he came in. He was equally 
concerned with me to see me in sudi a bloody ad- 
dition, and presently called up our landlord, and he 
as quickly called in his neighbours, that I had a 
room full of people about me in a quarter of an hour. 
But this had like to have been of worse consequence 
to me than the other, for by this time there was 
great inquiring after the person who killed a man at 
the tennis-court My landlord was then sensible of 
his mistake, and came to me and told me the danger 
I was in, and very honestly offered to convey me toa 
friend^s of his, where I should be very secure; I 
thanked him, and suffered myself to be carried at 
midnight whither he pleased. He visited me very 
often, till I was well enough to walk about, which was 
not in less than ten days, and then we thought fit to 
be gone, so we took post for Orleans. But when I 
came upon tiie road I found myself in a new error, 
for my wound opened again with riding, and I was 
in a worse condition than before, being forced to 

take up at a little village on the road, called , 

about — miles from Orieans, where there was no 
surgeon to be had, but a sorry countiy barber, who 
nevertheless dressed me as well as he could, and in 
about a week more I was able to walk to Orleans at 
three times. Here I stayed till I was quite well, 
and then took ooadi for Lyons, and so through 
Savoy into Italy. 

[16] 
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I spent near two yean^ time after tins bad bqi;in- 
ning in travelling through Italy, and to the serenJ 
courts of Rome, Naples, Venice, and Vienna. 

When I came to Lyons the king was gone from 
thence to Grenoble to meet the cardinal, but the 
queens were both at Lyons. 

Hie French affiiirs seemed at this time to have but 
an indifierent aspect. There was no life in anjrthing 
but where the cardinal was : he pushed on everything 
with extraordinary conduct, and generally with suc- 
cess ; he had taken Susaand Pignerol from tiie Duke 
of Savoy, and was preparing to push the duke even 
out of all his dominions. 

But in the meantime everywhere else things looked 
ill; the troops were ill-paid, the magasnnes empty, 
the people mutinous, and a general disorder seized the 
minds of the court; and the cardinal, who was 
the soul of everything, desired this interview at 
Grenoble, in order to put things into some better 
method. 

This politic minister always ordered matters so, 
that if there was success in anything the glory was 
his, but if things miscarried it was all laid upon the 
king. This conduct was so mudi the more nice, as 
it is the direct contrary to the custom in like cases, 
where kings assume the glory of all the success in an 
action, and when a thing miscarries make themselves 
easy by sacrificing their ministers and &vourites to 
the complaints and resentments of the people ; but 
this accurate refined statesman got over this point. 

While we were at Lyons, and as I remember, the 
third day after our coming thither, we had like to 
[16] 
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have been involved in a state hroilf without knowing 
where we were. It was of a Sunday in the evening, 
the people of Lyons, who had been scnrely oppressed 
in taxes, and the war in Italy pinching their trade, 
began to be very tumultuous. We found the day 
befi>re the mob got together in great crowds, and 
talked oddly ; the king was everywhere reviled, and 
spokoi disrespectfully o^ and the magistrates of the 
dty either winked at, or durst not attempt to meddle, 
kst they should provoke the people. 

But on Sunday night, about midnight, we was 
waked by a prodigious noise in the street. I jumped 
out of bed, and running to the window, I saw the 
street as full of mob as it could hold, some armed 
with muskets and halberds, matched in very good 
ordar ; others in disorderly crowds, all shouting and 
crying out, *^ Du paix le roi,^ and the like. One that 
kd a great party of this rabble carried a loaf of 
bread upon the top of a pike, and other lesser loaves, 
signifying the smallness of their bread, occasioned 
by deamess. 

By morning this crowd was gathered to a great 
height ; they ran roving over the whole city, shut up 
all the shops, and forced all the people to join with 
them fix>m thrice. They went up to the castle, and 
renewing the clamour, a strange consternation seized 
all the princes. 

They broke open the doors of the officers, collectors 
of the new tans, and plundered their houses, and 
had not the persons themselves fled in time they had 
been very ill-treated. 

The queen-mother, as she was very much displeased 

« [17] 
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to see sach oonaequences of the government, in whose 
management she had no share, so I suppose she had 
the less concern upon her. However, she came into 
the court of the castle and showed herself to the 
people, gave money amongst them, and spoke gently 
to them ; and by a way peculiar to herself, and whidi 
ohUged all she talked with, she pacified the mob 
gradually, sent them home with promises of redress 
and the like ; and so appeased this tumult in two 
days, by her prudence, which the guards in the castle 
had smaH mind to meddle with, and if they had, 
would in all probability have made the better side 
the worse. 

There had been several seditions of the like nature 
in sundry other parts of France, and the very army 
began to murmur, though not to mutiny, for want 
of provisions. 

This sedition at Lyons was not quite over when 
we left the place, for, finding the city all in a broil, 
we considered we had no business there, and what 
the consequence of a popular tumult might be we 
did not see, so we prepared to be gone. We had not 
rid above three miles out of the city but we were 
brought as prisoners of war, by a party of mutineers, 
who had been abroad upon the scout, and were 
charged with being messengers sent to the cardinal 
for forces to reduce the citizens. With these pre- 
tences they brought us back in triumph, and the 
queen-mother, being by this time grown something 
fiuniliar to them, they carried us before her. 

When they inquired of us who we were, we called 
ourselves Scots ; for as the English were veiy mudi 
[18] 
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out of &your in France at this time, the peace having 
been made not many months, and not supposed to be 
very durable, because particularly displeasing to the 
people of England, so the Scots were on the other 
extreme with the French. Nothing was so mudi 
caressed as the Scots, and a man had no more to do 
in France, if he would be well received there, than to 
say he was a Scotchman. 

When we came before the queen-mother, she 
seemed to receive us with some stiffness at first, and 
caused her guards to take us into custody ; but as 
she was a lady of most exquisite politics, she did 
this to amuse the mob, and we were immediately 
after dismissed ; and the queen herself made a hand- 
some excuse to us for the rudeness we had suffered, 
alleging the troubles of the times ; and the next 
morning we had three dragoons of the guards to con- 
voy us out of the jurisdiction of Lyons. 

I confess this littie adventure gave me an aversion 
to popular tumults all my life after, and if nothing 
else had been in the cause, would have biassed me 
to 'espouse the king'^s party in England when our 
popular heats carried all before it at home. 

But I must say, that when I called to mind since, 
the address, the management, the compliance in 
diow, and in general the whole conduct of the queen- 
mother with the mutinous people of Lyons, and 
compared it with the conduct of my unhappy master 
the King of England, I could not but see that the 
queen understood much better than King Charles 
tibe management of politics and the clamours of the 
people. 
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Had this princess been at the helm in England, 
she would have prevented all the calamities of the 
CSvil War here, and yet not have parted with what 
that good prince jddded in order to peace neither, 
^e would have yielded gradually, and then gained 
upon them gradually; she would have managed 
them to the point she had designed them, as she did 
all parties in France ; and none could effectually 
subject her but the very man she had raised to be 
her principal support — I mean the carcUnaL 

We went from hence to Grenoble, and arrived 
there the same day that the king and the cardinal 
with the whole court went out to view a body of 
6000 Swiss foot, which the cardinal had wheedled 
the cantons to grant to the king to help to ruin 
their neighbour the Duke of Savoy. 

The troops were exceeding fine, well-accoutred, 
brave, clean-limbed, stout-feUows indeed. Here I 
saw the cardinal ; there was an air of church gravity 
in his habit, but all the vigour of a general, and the 
sprightliness of a vast genius in his face. He affected 
a little stifihess in his behaviour, but managed all 
his affairs with such deamess, such steadiness, and 
such application, that it was no wonder he had such 
success in every undertaking. 

Here I saw the king, whose figure was mean, his 
countenance hollow, and always seemed dejected, and 
every way discovering that weakness in his counte- 
nance that appeared in his actions. 

If he was ever sprightly and vigorous it was when 
the carcUnal was with him, for he depended so much 
on everything he did, that he was at the utmost ' 
[«0] 
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dilemma when he was absent, always timorous, jeal- 
ous, and irresolute. 

After the review the cardinal was absent some 
days, having been to wait on the queen-mother at 
Lyons, where, as it was discoursed, they were at 
lesiBt seemingly reconciled. 

I observed while the cardinal was gone there was 
no court, the king was seldom to be seen, very small 
attendance given, and no bustle at the castle ; but 
as soon as the cardinal returned, the great councils 
were assembled, the coaches of the ambassadors went 
every day to the castle, and a face of business ap- 
peared upon the whole court 

Here the measures of the Duke of Savoy'^s ruin 
were concerted, and in order to it the king and the 
cardinal put themselves at the head of the army, 
with which they immediately reduced all Savoy, took 
Chamberri and the whole duchy except Montmelian. 

The army that did this was not above 22,000 men, 
including the Swiss, and but indifferent troops 
neither, especially the French foot, who, compared 
to the infismtry I have since seen in the Grerman and 
Swedish armies, were not fit to be called soldiers. 
On the other hand, considering the Savoyards and 
Italian troops, they were good troops ; but the car- 
dinal^s conduct made amends for all these deficiencies. 

From hence I went to Pignerol, which was then 
little more than a single fortification on the hill 
near the town called St Bride\ but the situation 
of that was very strong. I mention this because of 
the prodigious works since added to it, by which it 
has since obtained the name of ^ the ri^^t hand of 
[21] 
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n»noe.^ Tbey had begun a new line below the hill, 
and some works were marked out on the side of 
the town next the fort ; but the cardinal afterwards 
drew the plan of the works with his own hand, by 
wfaidi it was made one of the strongest fortresses in 
Europe. 

While I was at Pignerol, the govmior of Milan, 
for the Spaniards, came with an army and sat down 
before Casale« Hie grand quarrel, and for whidi 
the war in this part of Italy was begun, was this : 
The Spaniards and Germans pretended to the dudiy 
ci Mantua ; the Duke of Nevers, a Frenchman, had 
not only a title to it, but had got possession of it; 
but behig ill-supported by the French, was beaten 
out by the Imperialists, and after a long siege the 
Germans took Mantua itself^ and drove the poor 
duke quite out of the country. 

The taking of Mantua elevated the spirits of the 
Duke of Savoy, and the Germans and Spaniards be- 
ing now at more leisure, with a complete army came 
to his assistance, and formed the si^ of Montferrat. 

For as the Spaniards pushed the Duke of Mantua, 
so the French by way of diversion lay hard upon the 
Duke of Savoy. Tliey had seized Montferrat, and 
held it for the Duke of Mantua, and had a strong 
Frendi garrison under Hioiras, a brave and eiqpe- 
rienced commander ; and thus affairs stood when we 
came into the Frendi army. 

I had no business there as a soldier, but having 
passed as a Scotch gentleman with the mob at 
Lymis, and after with her Majesty the queen-motho*, 
when we obtained the guard of her dragoons, we 
[28] 
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had also her Majesty^s pasB, with which we came 
and went where we pleased. And the cardinal, who 
was then not on very good terms with the queen, 
bat willing to keep smooth water there, when two or 
three times our passes came to be examined, showed 
a more than ordinary respect to us on that very ac- 
count, our passes being from the queen. 

Casale bdng besieged, as I have observed, began 
to be in danger, for the cardinal, who ^t was thought 
had formed a design to ruin Savoy, was more intent 
upon |that than upon the succour of the Duke of 
Mantua ; but necessity calling upon him to deliver 
so great a captain as Thoiras, and not to let such a 
place as Casale fall into the hands of the enemy, the 
king, or cardinal rather, ordered the Duke of Mont* 
nunency, and the Marshal D'Effiat, with 10,000 
foot and SOOO horse, to march and join the Mar- 
^dials De La Force and Schomberg, who lay already 
with an army on the frontiers of Grenoa, but too 
weak to attempt the raising the siege of Casale. 

As all men thought there would be a battle be- 
tween the French and the Spaniards, I could not 
prevail wiih myssif to lose the opportunity, and 
therefore by the help of the passes above mentioned, 
I came to the French army under the Duke of Mont- 
morency. We marched through the enemy'^s coun- 
try with great boldness and no small hazard, for the 
Duke of Savoy appeared firequently with great 
bodies of horse on the rear of the army, and fre- 
quently skirmished with our troops, in one of which 
I had the fdly — I can call it no better, for I had 
no bustness there — to go out and see the sport. 
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as the French gentlemen called it. I was but a 
raw soldier, and did not like the sport at all, for 
this party was surrounded bj the Duke of Savoy, 
and almost all kiUed, for as to quarter they neither 
asked nor gave. I ran away very fairly, one of the 
first, and my companion with me, and by the good- 
ness of our horses got out of the fray, and being not 
much known in the army, we came into the camp 
an hour or two after, as if we had been only riding 
abroad for the air. 

This little rout made the general very cautious, 
for the Savoyards were stronger in horse by three or 
four thousand, and the army always marched in a 
body, and kept their parties in or very near hand. 

I escaped another rub in this French army about 
five days after, which had like to have made me pay 
dear for my curiosity. 

The Duke de Montmorency and the Mar&hal 
Schomberg joined their army about four or five 
days after, and immediately, according to the car- 
dinal^s instructions, put themselves on the march for 
the relief of Casale. 

The army had marched over a great plain, with 
some marshy grounds on the right and the Po on 
the left, and as the country was so well discovered 
that ^twas thought impossible any mischief should 
happen, the generals observed the less caution. At 
the end of this plain was a long wood and a lane or 
narrow defile through the middle of it. 

Through this pass the army was to march, and the 
van began to file through it about four o^dock. By 
thi'ee hours^ time all the army was got through, or 
[U] 
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into the pass, and the artillery was just entered 
when the Duke of Savoj, with 4000 horse and 1500 
dragoons, with every horseman a footman behind 
him, whether he had swam the Po or passed it above 
at a bridge, and made a long march after, was not 
examined, but he came boldly up the plain and 
charged our rear with a great deal of fiuy. 

Our artillery was in the lane, and as it was impos- 
sible to turn them about and make way for the army, 
so the rear was obliged to support themselves and 
maintain the fight for above an hour and a half. 

In this time we lost abundance of men, and if it 
had not been for two accidents all that line had been 
cut off. One was, that the wood was so near that 
those r^ments which were disordered presently 
sheltered themselves in the wood; the other was, 
that by this time the Mar^chal Schomberg, with the 
horse of the van, b^an to get back through the 
lane, and to make good the ground from whence 
the other had been beaten, till at last by this means 
it came to almost a pitched battie. 

There were two regiments of French dragoons 
who did excellent service in this action, and main- 
tained their ground till they were almost all killed. 

Had the Duke of Savoy contented himself with 
the defeat of five regiments on the right, which he 
quite broke and drove into the wood, and with the 
slaughter and havoc which he had made among the 
rest, he had come off with honour, and might have 
called it a victory ; but endeavouring to break the 
whole party and carry off some cannon, the obstinate 
resistance of these few dragoons lost him his ad van- 
[%5] 
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camp that the orders were to fight the Duke of Savoy 
wherever we met him ; but though he brayed us in 
our view we did not care to engage him, but we 
brought Saluzzo to surrender upon articles, whidi 
the duke could not relieve without attacking our 
camp, which he did not care to do. 

The next morning we had news of the surrender of 
Mantua to the Imperial army. We heard of it first 
from the Duke of Savoy'^s cannon, which he fired by 
way of rejoicing, and which seemed to make him 
amends for the loss of Saluzzo. 

As this was a mortification to the French, so it 
quite damped the success of the campaign, for the 
Duke de Montmorency imagining that the Imperial 
gaieral would send immediate assistance to the Mar- 
quis Spinola, who besi^ed Casale, they called fre- 
quent councils of war what course to take, and at 
last resolved to halt in Piedmont. A few days after 
their resolutions were changed again by the news of 
the death of the Duke of Savoy, Charles Emanuel, 
who died, as some say, agitated with the extremes 
of joy and grief. 

This put our generals upon considering again 
whether they should march to the relief of Casale, 
but the chimera of the Grermans put them by, and 
so they took up quarters in Piedmont. They took 
several small places frt)m the Duke of Savoy, making 
advantage of the consternation the duke^s subjects 
were in on the death of their prince, and spread 
themselves from the seaside to the banks of the Po. 
But here an enemy did that for them which the 
Savoyards could not, for the plague got into their 
[28] 
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quarters and destroyed abundance of people, both of 
the army and of the country. 

I thought then it was time for me to be gone, for 
I had no manner of courage for that risk; and I 
think verily I was more afraid of being taken sick in 
a strange country than ever I was of being killed in 
battle. Upon this resolution I procured a pass to 
go for Grenoa, and accordingly b^an my journey, 
but was arrested at Villa Franca by a slow lingering 
fever, which held me about five days, and then 
turned to a burning malignancy, and at last to the 
plague. My friend, the captain, never left me night 
nor day ; and though for four days more I knew no- 
body, nor was capable of so much as thinking of 
myself, yet it pleased God that the distemper 
gathered in my neck, swelled and broke. During 
the swelling I was raging mad with the violence of 
pain, which being so near my head swelled that also 
in proportion, that my eyes were swelled up, and for 
twenty-four hours my tongue and mouth ; then, as 
my servant told me, all the physicians gave me over, 
as past all remedy, but by the good providence of 
Grod the swelling broke. 

The prodigious collection of matter which this 
swelling discharged gave me immediate relief, and I 
became sensible in less than an hourV time ; and in 
two hours or thereabouts fell into a little slumber 
which recovered my spirits and s^sibly revived me. 
Here I lay by it till tiie middle of September. My 
captain fell sick after me, but recovered quickly. 
His man had the plague, and died in two days; my 
man held it out welL 

[89] 
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About the middle of September we beard of a 
truce concluded between all parties, and being un- 
willing to winter at Villa Franca, I got passes, and 
though we were both but weak, we b^;an to travel 
in litters for Milan. 

And here I experienced the truth of an old English 
proverb, that standers-by see more than the gamesters. 

The French, Savoyanls, and Spaniards made this 
peace or truce all for separate and several grounds, 
and every one were mistaken. 

The French jdelded to it because they had given 
over the relief of Casale, and were very much afraid 
it would {sJl into the hands of the Marquis Spinola. 
The Savoyards jrielded to it because they were afraid 
the French would winter in Piedmont ; the Spaniards 
yielded to it because the Duke of Savoy being dead, 
and the Count de Colalto, the Imperial general, 
giving no assistance, and his army weakened by sick- 
ness and the fsitigues of the siegej he foresaw he 
should never take the town, and wanted but to come 
off vdth honotur. 

The French were mistaken, because really Spinola 
was so weak that had they marched on into Mont- 
ferrat the Spaniards must have raised the siege ; the 
Duke of Savoy was mistaken, because the plague had 
so weakened the French that they durst not have 
stayed to winter in Piedmont; and Spinola was 
mistaken, for though he was very slow, if he had 
stayed before the town one fortnight longer, Thoiras 
the governor must have surrendered, being brought 
to the last extremity. 

Of all these mistakes the French had the advantage 
[80] 
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fcnr Casale was relieved, the armj had time to be re- 
cruited, and the French had the best of it by an early 
campaign. 

I passed through Montferrat in my way to Milan 
just as the truce was declared, and saw the miserable 
remains of the Spanish army, who by sickness, fatigue, 
hard duty, the sallies of the garrison and such like con- 
sequences, were reduced to less than 2000 men, and of 
them above 1000 lay wounded and sick in the camp. 

Here were several regiments which I saw drawn out 
to their arms that could not make up above seventy 
or eighty m^ officers and all, and those half starved 
with hunger, almost naked, and in a lamentable con- 
dition. From thence I went into the town, and there 
things were still in a worse conditicm, the houses beaten 
down, the walls and works ruined, the garrison, by 
continual duty, reduced from 4500 men to less than 
800, without dothes, money, or provisions, the brave 
governor weak vdth continual fsitigue, and the whole 
&ce of things in a miserable case. 

The French generals had just sent them 80,000 
crowns for present supply, which heartened them a 
little, but had not the truce been made as it was, they 
must have surrendered upon what terms the Spaniards 
had pleased to make them. 

Never were two armies in such fear of one another 
with so little cause ; the Spaniards afraid of the French 
whom the plague had devoured, and the French afraid 
of the Spaniards whom the siege had almost ruined. 

The grief of this mistake, together with the sense 
of his master, the Spaniards, leaving him without 
supplies to complete the siege of Casale, so affected 
[81] 
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the Marquis Spinola, that he died for grief^ and in 
him fdl the last of that rare breed of Low Coontiy 
soldiers, who gave the world so great and justa charac- 
ter of the Spanish infantry, as the best soldiers of the 
world ; a character which we see them so very much 
degenerated from since, that they hardly deserve the 
name of soldiers. 

I tarried at Milan the rest of the winter, both for 
the recovery of my health, and also for supplies from 
England. 

Here it was I first heard the name of Gustavus 
Adolphus, the king of Sweden, who now b^an his 
war with the emperor ; and while the king of France 
was at Lyons, the league with Sweden was made, in 
which the FVench contributed 1,200,000 crowns in 
money, and 600,000 per annum to the attempt of 
Gkistavus Adolphus. About this time he landed 
in Pomerania, took the towns of Stettin and Stral- 
sund, and from thence proceeded in that prodigious 
manner of which I shall have occasion to be very 
particular in the prosecution of these Memoirs. 

I had indeed no thoughts of seeing that king or his 
armies. I had been so roughly handled already, that 
I had given over the thoughts of appearing among 
the fighting people, and resolved in the spring to 
pursue my journey to Venice, and so for the rest of 
Italy. Yet I cannot deny that as every Grazette gave 
us some accounts of the conquests and victories of 
this glorious prince, it prepossessed my thou^ts with 
secret wishes of seeing him, but these were so young 
and unsettled, that I drew no resolutions from them 
foft a long while afta:. 
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About the middle of Januaiy I left Milan and 
came to Genoa, from thence by sea to Leghorn, then 
to Naples, Rome, and Venice, but saw nothing in 
Italy that gave me any diversion. 

As for what is modem, I saw nothing but lewdness, 
private murders, stabbing men at the comer of a 
street, or in the dark, hiring of bravos, and the like ; 
all the diversions here ended in whoring, gaming, 
and sodomy. These were to me the modem ex- 
cellencies of Italy P and I had no gust to antiquities. 

7 was pleasant indeed when I was at Rome to 
say here stood the Capitol, there the Colossus of 
Nero, here was the Amphitheatre of Titus, there the 
Aqueduct of , here the Forum, there the Cata- 
combs, here the Temple of Venus, there of Jupiter, 
here the Pantheon, and the like ; but I never designed 
to write a book. As much as was useful I kept in 
my head, and for the rest, I left it to others. 

I observed the people degenerated from the ancient 
glorious inhabitants, who were generous, brave, and 
the most valiant of all nations, to a vicious baseness 
of soul, barbarous^ treacherous, jealous and revenge- 
ful, lewd and cowardly, intolerably proud and haughty, 
bigoted to blind, incoherent devotion, and the gross- 
est of idolatry. 

Indeed, I think the unsuitaUeness of the people 
made the place unpleasant to me, for there is so 
little in a country to recommend it when the people 
di^raoe it, that no beauties of the creation can 
make up for the want of those excdlendes which 
suitable society procure the defect o£ This made 
Italy a veiy unpleasant country to me ; the people 
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wete the foil to the place, all manner of hateful 
vices reigning in their general way of living. 

I confess I was not very religious myself and being 
come abroad into the world young enough, mi^t 
easily have been drawn into evils that had recom* 
mended themselves with any tolerable agreeableness 
to nature and common manners ; but when wicked*- 
ness presented itself fiill-grown in its grossest freedoms 
and liberties, it quite took away all the gust to vice 
that the devil had furnished me with, and in this I 
cannot but relate one scene which passed between 
nobody but the devil and myself 

At a certain town in Italy, which shall be name- 
less, because I won'^t celebrate the proficiency of one 
place more than another, when I believe the whole 
country equally wicked, I was prevailed upon rather 
than tempted, i la courtezan. 

If I should describe the woman I must give a 
very mean character of my own virtue to say I was 
allured by any but a woman of an extraordinary 
figure; her face, shape, mien, and dress, I may, 
vdthout vanity, say, the finest that I ever saw. 
When I had admittance into her apartments, the 
riches and magnificence of them astonished me, the 
cupboard or cabinet of plate, the jewels, the tapestry, 
and everything in proportion, made me question 
whether I was not in the chamber of some lady of 
the best quality ; but when after some conversation 
I found that it was really nothing but a courtezan 
— in English, a common street whore, a punk of 
the trade — I was amazed, and my inclination to 
her person began to cooL Her conversation ex- 
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oeeded, if poflnUe, the best of quality, and was, I must 
own, exceeding agreeaUe ; she sung to her lute, and « 
danced as fine as ever I saw, and thus diverted me 
two hours before anything else was discoursed of. 
But when the vicious part came on the stage, I 
blush to relate the confbsion I was in, and when 
she made a certain motion, by which I understood 
she might be made use of, either as a lady, or as 

J I was quite thunderstruck, all the vicious part 

of my thoughts vanished, the place filled me with 
horror, and I was all over disorder and distraction. 

I began, however, to recollect where I was, and that 
in this country these were people not to be affixmted ; 
and though nhe easily saw the disorder I was in, she 
turned it off with admirable dexterity, b^;an to talk 
again i la gallani^ received me as a visitant, oflered 
me sw e e t meats and some wine. 

Here I b^an to be in more confusion than before, 
for I concluded she would neither offer me to eat or 
to drink now without poison, and I was very shy of 
tasting her treat; but she scattered this fear im* 
mediately by readily and of her own accord not only 
tasting but eating freely of everything she gave me. 
Whether she perceived my wariness, or the reason 
of it, I know not ; I could not help banishing my 
suspidcm, the oUiging carriage and strange charm 
of her conversation had so much power of me that I 
both ate and drank with her at all hazards. 

When I offered to go, and at parting presented 
her five pistoles, I could not prevail with her to take 
them, when she spoke some Italian proverb whidi I 
could not readily understand, but by my guess it 
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flieemed to imply that she would not take the pay, 
having not obliged me otherwise. At last I laid 
the pieces on her toilet, and would not receive them 
again, upon which she obliged me to pass my word 
to visit her again, else she would by no means accept 
my present. 

I confess I had a strong inclination to visit her 
again, and besides thought myself obliged to it in 
honour to my parole. But after some strife in my 
thoughts about it, I resolved to break my word with 
her ; when going at vespers one evening to see their 
devotions I happened to meet this very lady very 
devoutly going to her prayers. 

At her coming out of the church I spoke to her, 
she paid me her respects with a ^Seignior Inglese,^ 
and some words she said in Spanish, smiling, whidi 
I did not understand. I cannot say here, so clearly 
as I would be glad I might, that I broke my word 
with her ; but if I saw her any more I saw nothing 
of what gave me so much oflfence before. 

The end of my relating this story is answered in 
describing the manner of their address, without 
bringing myself to confession. If I did anything I 
have some reason to be ashamed of, it may be a less 
crime to conceal it than expose it. 

The particulars related, however, may lead the 
reader of these sheets to a view of what gave me a 
particular disgust at this pleasant part of the world, 
as they pretend to call it, and made me quit the 
place sooner than travellers use to do that come 
thitiher to satisfy their curiosity. 

The prodigious stupid bigotiy of the peoj^e also 
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was irkaome to me ; I thought there was somethizig 
in it Tery sordid. The entire empire the priests 
have over both the souls and bodies of the people, 
gave me a specimen of that meanness of spirit, 
which is nowhere else to be seen but in Italy, espe- 
cially in the dty of Rome. 

At Venice I perceived it quite different, the civil 
authority having a visible superiority over the eccle- 
siastic, and the Church being more subject there to 
the State than in any other part of Italy. 

For these reasons I took no pleasure in filling my 
memoirs of Italy with remarks of places or things. 
All the antiquities and valuable remains of the 
Roman nation are done better than I can pretend 
to by such people who made it more their business ; 
as for me, I went to see, and not to write, and as 
little thought then of these Memoirs as I ill fur- 
nished myself to write them. 

I left Italy in April, and taking the tour of Bavaria, 
though very much out of the way, I passed through 
Munich, Passau, Lintz, and at last to Vienna. 

I came to Vienna the 10th of April 1681, intend- 
ing to have gone from thence down the Danube into 
Hungary, and by means of a pass, which I had 
obtained from the English cunbassador at Constanti- 
nople, I designed to have seen all the great towns on 
the Danube, which were then in the hands of the 
Turics, and which I had read much of in the histoiy 
of the war betweSen the Turks and the Germans ; but 
I was diverted fix>m my design by the following 
occasion. 

There had been a long bloody war in the empire 
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of Germanj for twdve yean, between the emperor, 
the Duke of Bavaria, the King of Spain, and the 
Popish princes and electors on the one side, and the 
Protestant princes on the other; and both sides 
having been exhausted by the war, and even the 
Catholics themselves beginning to dislike the growing 
power of the house of Austria, ^was thought all 
parties were willing to make peace. Nay, things 
were brought to that pass that some of the Popish 
princes and electors b^an to talk of making alliances 
with the King of Sweden. 

Here it is necessary to observe, that the two Dukes 
of Mecklenburg having been dispossessed of most of 
their dominions by the tyranny of the Empennr 
Ferdinand, and being in danger of losing the rest, 
earnestly solicited the King of Sweden to come to 
their assistance ; and that prince, as he was related 
to the house of Mecklenbuig, and especially as he 
was willing to lay hold of any opportunity to break 
with the emperor, against whom he had laid up an 
implacable prejudice, was very ready and forwanl to 
come to their assistance. 

The reasons of his quarrel vdth the emperor were 
grounded upon the Imperialists concerning themselves 
in the war of Poland, where the emperor had sent 
8000 foot and SOOO horse to join the Polish army 
against the king, and had thereby given some chedi 
to his arms in that war. 

In pursuance, therefore, of his resolution to quarrel 
with the emperor, but more particularly at the 
instances of the princes above-named, his Swedish 
Migesty had landed the year before at Stralsund 
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with about 12»000 men, and having joined with some 
forces which he had left in Polish Prussia, all whidi 
did not make S0,000 men, he began a war with the 
emperor, the greatest in event, filled vdth the most 
fiunous battles, si^es, and extraordinary actions, 
including its wonderful success and happy conclusion, 
of any war ever maintained in the world. 

The King of Sweden had already taken Stettin, 
Stralsund, Rostock, Wismar, and all the strong places 
on the Baltic, and b^n to spread himself in Grer- 
many. He had made a league with the French, as I 
observed in my story of Saxony ; he had now made 
a treaty with the Duke of Brandenbui^, and, in 
short, began to be terrible to the empire. 

In this conjuncture the emperor called the General 
Diet of the empire to be held at Ratisbon, where, as 
was pretended, all sides were to treat of peace and to 
join forces to beat the Swedes out of the empire. 
Here the emperor, by a most exquisite management, 
brought the aiiairs of the Diet to a conclusion, ex- 
ceedingly to his own advantage, and to the forther 
oppression of the Protestants ; and, in particular, in 
that the war against the King of Sweden was to be 
carried on in such manner as that the whole burthen 
and charge would lie on the Protestants themselves, 
and they be made the instruments to oppose their best 
friends. Other matters also ended equally to their 
disadvantage, as the methods resolved on to recover 
the Church lands, and to prevent the education of the 
Protestant clergy ; and what remained was referred 
to another Genml Diet to be held at Frankfort-an- 
Main hi August 1681. 
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I w<m% pretend to say the otiier Protestant 
princes of Germany had never made any overtures 
to the Eing of Sweden to oome to their assistance, 
but ^is plain they had entaredjinto no league with 
him; that appears from the difficulties which re- 
tarded the fixing of the treaties afterward, both with 
the Dukes of Brandenburg and Saxony, which un- 
happily occasioned the ruin of Magdeburg. 

But ^t is plain the Swede was resolved on a war 
with the emperor. His Swedish Majesty might, and 
indeed could not but foresee that if he once showed 
himself with a sufficient force on the frontiers of the 
empire^ all the Ptotestant princes would be oUiged 
by their interest or by his arms to fall in with him, 
and this the consequence made appear to be a just 
conclusion, for the Electors o£ Brandenbuig and 
Saxony were both forced to join with him.' 

First, they were willing to join with him — at 
least they could not find in their hearts to join with 
the emperor, of whose powier they had such just ap- 
prehensions. They wished the Swede success, and 
would have been very glad to have had the work 
done at another man^s chaige, but, like true Grer- 
mans, they were more willing to be saved tiian to 
save themselves, and therefore hung back and stood 
upon terms. 

Secondly, they were at last forced to it. The first 
was forced to join by the King of Sweden himself 
who being come so far was not to be dallied with, 
and hadnottheDukeof Brandenbufgoomidied ashe 
did, he had been ruined by the Swede. The Saxon 
was driven into the arms of the Swede by finm, for 
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Count TQly, inavagiog hii country, made him comply 
with any tenns to be saved ttom destruction* 

Thus matters stood at the end of the Diet at Rat- 
isbon. The King of Sweden began to see himself 
leagued against at the Diet both by Ptotestant and 
Papist ; and, as I have oftai heard his Majesty say 
since, he had reserved to try to force them off from 
the emp^r, and to treat them as enemies equally 
with the rest if they did not 

But the Ptotestants convinced him soon after, 
that though they were tricked into the outward ap- 
pearance of a league against him at Ratisbon, they 
had no such intentions ; and by their ambassadors to 
him let him know that they only wanted his powerful 
assistance to defend their councils, when they would 
soon convince him that they had a due sense of the 
emp^ror^s designs, and would do their utmost fbr 
thdr Hb^y. And these I take to be the first 
invitations the King of Sweden had to undertake 
the Protestant cause as such, and which entitled 
him to say he fought for the liberty and religion of 
the German nation. 

I have had some particular opportunities to hear 
these things fixun the mouths of some of the very 
princes themselves, and therefore am the forwarder 
to relate them ; and I place them here because, 
previous to the part I acted on this bloody scene, 
h is necessary to let the reader into some part of the 
story, and to show him in what manner and on what 
occasions this terriUe war began. 

The Protestants, alarmed at the usage they had 
met with at the former Diet, had secretly proposed 
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among themselves to form a general tmion or confed- 
eracy, for prerenting that rain which they saw, un- 
less some speedy remedies were applied, would be 
inevitable. The Elector of Saxony, the head of the 
Protestants, a vigorous and politic jmnoe, was the first 
that moved it ; and the Landgrave of Hesse, a zeal- 
ous and gaUant prince, being consulted with, it 
rested a great while between those two, no method 
being found practicable to bring it to pass, the em- 
peror being so powerful in all parts, that they fore- 
saw the petty princes would not dare to negotiate 
an afiair of such a nature, being surrounded with the 
Imperial forces, who by their two generals, Wallen- 
stein and Tilly, kept them in continual subjection 
and terror. 

This dilemma had like to have stifled the thoughts 
of the union as a thing impracticable, when one 
Sdgensius, a Lutheran minister, a person of great 
abilities, and one whom the Elector of Saxony made 
great use of in matters of policy as well as religion, 
contrived for them this excellent expedient. 

I had the honour to be acquainted with this gentle- 
man while I was at Leipsic. It pleased him exceed- 
ingly to have been the contriver of so fine a structure 
as the Conclusions of Leipsic, and he was glad to be 
entertained on that subject. I had the relation from 
his own mouth, when, but very modestiy, he told me 
he thought ^ was an inspiration darted on a suddei 
into his thoughts, when the Duke of Saxony calling 
him into his closet one morning, with a fece full of 
concern, shaking his head, and looking very eamestiy, 
^ What will become of us, doctor?^ said the duke; 
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^we shall all be undone at Frankfbrt-au-Main.^ 
Why so, please your highness?^ says the doctor. 
" Why, they will fight with the King of Sweden with 
our armies and our money,^ says the duke, ^and de- 
vour our friends and ourselves by the help of our 
friends and ourselves.^ ^But what is become of 
the confederacy, then,^ said the doctor, which your 
highness had so happily framed in your thoughts, and 
which the Landgrave of Hesse was so pleased with ?^ 
^ Become of it ? says the duke, ^ ^ is a good thought 
enough, but ^ is impossible to bring it to pass among 
so many members of the Protestant princes as are to 
be consulted with, for we neither have time to treat, 
nor will half of them dare to n^otiate the matter, 
the Imperialists being quartered in their very bowels.^ 
^ But may not some expedient be found out,^ says the 
doctor, ** to bring them all together to treat of it in 
a gm^*al meeting ? " " T? is well proposed,"* says the 
duke, ^ but in what town or city shall they assemUe 
where the very deputies shall not be besieged by Tilly 
Wallenstein in fourteen days" time, and samficed 
to the cruelty and fiiry of the Emperor Ferdinand ? ^ 
Will your highness be the easier in it,"" replies the 
doctor, if a way may be found out to call such an 
assembly upon other causes, at which the emperor 
may have no umbrage, and perhaps give his assent? 
You know the Diet at Frankfort is at hand; "tis 
necessary the Protestants should have an assembly 
of their own to prepare matters for the Greneral Diet, 
and it may be no difficult matter to obtain it."" The 
duke, surprised with joy at the motion, embraced the 
doctor with an extraordinary transport ^Thouhast 
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d<Hie it, doctor,** said he, and immediatdj caused him 
to draw a form of a letter to the emperor, which he 
did with the utmost dexterity of style, in which 
he was a great master, rq>re8enting to his Imperial 
Majesty that, in order to put an end to the troubles 
of Grermany, his Majesty would be pleased to permit 
the Protestant princes of the empire to hold a Diet 
to themselves, to consider of such matters as they were 
to treat of at the General Diet, in order to conform 
themselves to the wiU and pleasure of his Imperial 
Maj^y* to drive out foreigners, and settle a lasting 
peace in the empire. He also insinuated something 
of their resolutions unanimously to give their sufirages 
in fitvour of the Song of Hungary at the election of 
A king of the Romans, a thing which he knew the 
emperor had in his thought, and would push at with 
all his might at the Diet. This letter was sent, and 
the bait so neatly concealed, that the Electors of 
Bavaria and Mentz, the King of Hungary, and several 
of the Popish princes, not foreseeing that the ruin of 
them all lay in the bottom of it, fi>olishly advised the 
emperor to consent to it. 

in consenting to this the emperor signed his own 
destruction, for here began the conjunction of the 
German Protestants with the Swede, which was the 
fatallest blow to Ferdinand, and which he could 
never recover. 

Accordingly the Diet was held at Leipsic, Februaiy 
8, 1680, where the Protestants agreed on several 
heads for their mutual defence, which were the 
grounds of the following war. These were the 
famous Conclusions of Leipsic^ which so alarmed 
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the emperor and the whole empire, that to crush it 
in the beginning, the emperor commanded Comit 
Tilly immediately to fall upon the Landgrave of 
Hesse and the Duke of Saxony as the principal 
heads of the union; but it was too late. 

The Conclusions were digested into ten heads : — 

1. That since their sins had brought God's judg- 
ments upon the whole Protestant Church, they 
should command public prayers to be made to 
Almighty Grod for tiie diverting the calamities that 
attended them. 

fL That a treaty of peace might be set on fbot^ 
in order to come to a right understanding with the 
Catholic princes. 

8. That a time for such a treaty being obtained, 
they should appoint an assembly of delegates to meet 
preparatory to the treaty. 

4. That all their complaints should be humUy 
represented to his Imperial Majesty and the Catholic 
Electors, in order to a peaceable accommodation. 

6. That they claim tiie protection of the emperor, 
according to the laws of the empire, and the present 
emperor^s solemn oath and promise. 

6. That they would appoint deputies who should 
meet at certain times to consult of their common 
interests, and who should be always empowered to 
conclude of what should be thought needfiil for their 
safety. 

7. That they will raise a competent force to main- 
tain and defend their iibdrties, rights, and religion. 

8. That it is agreeable to the Constitution of the 
empire, concluded in the Diet at Augsburg, to do so. 
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9. Tliat the arming for their necessary defence 
shall by no means hinder their obedience to his 
ImperiflJ Majesty, but that they will still continue 
their loyalty to him. 

10. They agree to proportion their forces, which 
in all amounted to 70,000 men. 

The emperor, exceedingly startled at the Con- 
clusions, issued out a severe proclamation or ban 
against them, which imported much the same thing 
as a declaration of war, and commanded Tilly to 
begin, and immediately to fall on the Duke of 
Saxony with all the fury imaginable, as I have al- 
ready observed. 

Here b^an the flame to break out ; for upon the 
emperor*s ban, the Protestants send away to the 
King of Sweden for succour. 

His Swedish Majesty had already conquered Meck- 
lenburg, and part of Pomerania, and was advancing 
with his victorious troops, increased by the addition 
of some regiments raised in those parts, in order to 
carry on the war against the emperor, having designed 
to follow up the Oder into Silesia, and so to push 
the war home to the emperor^s hereditary countries 
of Austria and Bohemia, when the first messengers 
came to him in this case; but this changed his 
measures, and brought him to the frontiers of Brand- 
enburg resolved to answer the desires of the Prot- 
estants. But here the Duke of Brandenbuig hegm 
to halt, making some difSculties and demanding 
terms, which drove the king to use some extremities 
with him, and stopped the Swedes for a while, who 
had otherwise been on the banks of the Elbe as 
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soon as Tilly, the Imperial general, had entered 
Saxony, which if they had done, the miserable destruc- 
ticm of Magdeburg had been prevented, as I observed 
before. 

The king had been invited into the union, and 
when he first came back from the banks of the Oder 
he had accepted it, and was preparing to back it 
with all his power. 

The Duke of Saxony had already a good army, 
which he had with infinite diligence recruited, and 
mustered them under the cannon of Leipsic. The 
King of Sweden having, by his ambassador at Leipsic, 
entered into the union of the Protestants, was ad- 
vancing victoriously to their aid, just as Count Tilly 
had entered the Duke of Saxony^s dominions. The 
fame of the Swedish conquests, and of the hero who 
commanded them, shook my resolution of travelling 
into Turkey, being resolved to see the conjunction 
of the Protestant armies, and before the fire was 
broke out too far to take the advantage of seeing 
both sides. 

While I remained at Vienna, uncertain which way 
I should proceed, I remember I observed they talked 
of the King of Sweden as a prince of no consideration, 
one that they might let go on and tire himself in 
Mecklenbuig and thereabout, till they could find 
leisure to deal with him, and then might be crushed 
as they pleased ; but ^t is never safe to despise an 
enemy, so this was not an enemy to be despised, as 
they afterwards found. 

As to the Conclusions of Leipsic, indeed, at first 
they gitve the Imperial court some uneasiness, but 
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when they found the Imperial armies hegm to fright 
the members out of the union, and that the several 
branches had no considerable forces on foot, it was 
the general discourse at Vienna that the union at 
Leipsic only gave the emperor an opportunity to 
crush absolutely the Dukes of Saxony, Brandenburg, 
and the Landgrave of Hesse, and they looked upon 
it as a thing certain. 

I never saw any real concern in their faces at 
Vienna till news came to court that the King of 
Sweden had entered into the union ; but as this made 
them very uneasy, they began to move the power- 
fullest methods possible to divert this storm ; and 
upon this news Tilly was hastened to fall into Saxony 
before this union could proceed to a conjunction of 
forces. This was certainly a very good resolution, and 
no measure could have been more exactly concerted, 
had not the diligence of the Saxons prevented it. 

The gathering of this storm, whidi from a cloud 
began to spread over the empire, and from the little 
duchy of Mecklenburg b^n to threaten all Ger^ 
many, absolutely determined me, as I noted before, 
as to travelling, and lajdng aside the thoughts of 
Hungary, I resolved, if possible, to see the King 
of Sweden^s army. 

I parted frt>m Vienna the middle of May, and took 
post for Great Glogau in Silesia, as if I had purposed 
to pass into Poland, but designing indeed to go down 
the Oder to Custrim in the maiqnisate of Branden- 
burg, and so to Berlin. But when I came to the 
frontiers of Silesia, though I had passes, I could go 
no farther, the guards on all the frontiers were so 
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strict, 80 I WM obliged to come back into Bohemia, 
and went to Prague. From hence I found I could 
easily pass through the Imperial provinces to the 
lower Saxony, and accordingly took passes for Ham* 
burg, designing, however, to use tiiem no farther 
than I found occasion. 

By virtue of these passes I got into the Imperial 
army, under Count Tilly, then at the siege of Mag- 
debuig, May the Snd. 

I confess I did not foresee the &te of this city, 
neither, I believe, did Count Tilly himself expect to 
glut his fiiry with so entire a desolation, much less 
did the people expect it. I did believe they must 
capitulate, and I perceived by discourse in the army 
that Tilly would give them but very indifferent condi- 
tions ; but it fell out otherwise. The treaty of sur- 
render was, as it were, b^un, nay, some say'conduded, 
when some of the out-guards of the Imperialists 
finding the citizens had abandoned the guards of the 
works, and looked to themselves with less diligence 
than usual, they broke in, carried an half-moon, 
sword in hand, with little resistance ; and though it 
was a surprise on both sides, the citizens neither 
fearing, nor the army expecting the occasion, the 
garrison, with as much lesolution as could be expected 
under such a fright, flew to the walls, twice beat the 
Imperialists off, but fresh men coming up, and the ad- 
ministrator of Magdeburg himself being wounded 
and taken, the enemy broke in, took the city by 
storm, and entered with such terriUe fiiry, that, 
without respect to age or condition, they put all the 
garrison and inhabitants, man, woman, and child, to 
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the 8word, plundered the dtj, and when they had 

t done this set it on fire. 

This calamity sure was the dreadfuUest sight that 
ever I saw; the rage of the Imperial soldiers was 
most intolerable, and not to be expressed. Of 25,000, 
some said 80,000 people, there was not a soul to be 

^ seen alive, till the flames drove those that were hid 

in vaults and secret places to seek death in the streets 
rather than perish in the fire. Of these miserable 
creatures some were killed too by the furious soldiers, 
but at last they saved the lives of sudb as came out 
of their cellars and holes, and so about two thou- 
sand poor desperate creatures were left. The exact 
number of those that pmshed in this city could 
never be known, because those the soldiers had first 
butchered the flames afterwards devoured. 

I was on the other side of the Elbe when this 
dreadful piece of butchery was done. The city <^ 
Magdeburg had a sconce or fort over against 
it called the toU-house, which joined to the dty 
by a very fine bridge of boats. This fbrt was taken 
by the Imperialists a few d^ys before, and having 
a mind to see it, and the rather because from thence 
I could have a very good view of the city, I was go- 
ing over Tilly^s bridge of boats to view this fort 
About ten o^dock in the mcMning I perceived they 
were storming by the firing, and immediatdy all ran 
to the works ; I little thought of the taking the city, 
but imagined it might be some outwork attacked, 
for we all expected the dty would surrender that 
day, or next, and they might have capitulated upoD 
very good terms. 
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Being upon the works of the fort, ou a sudden I 
heard the dreadfiillest cry raised in the dty that can 
be imagined ; ^t is not possible to express the manner 
of it, and I could see the women and children run- 
ning about the streets in a most lamentable condition. 

The dty wall did not run along the side where the 
river was with so great a height, but we could 
plainly see the market-place and the several streets 
which run down to the river. In about an hour^s 
time after this first cry all was in confusion ; there was 
little shooting, the execution was all cutting of 
throats and mere house murders. The resolute gar- 
rison, with the brave Baron Falkenbeig, fought it 
out to the last, and were cut in pieces, and by this 
time the Imperial soldiers having broke open the 
gates and entered on all sides, the slaughter was 
very dreadfuL We could see the poor people in 
crowds driven down the streets, flying from the fuiy 
of the soldiers, who followed butchering them as 
&st as they could, and refused mercy to anybody, 
till driving them to the river^s edge, the desperate 
wretches would throw themselves into the river, 
where thousands of them perished, espedally women 
and children. Several men that could swim got 
over to omr nde, where the soldiers not heated with 
fight gave them quarter, and took them up, and I 
cannot but do this justice to the German ofli- 
cev8 in the fort : they had five small flat boats, and 
they gave leave to the soldiers to go off in them, 
and get what booty they could, but chaiged them 
not to kill anybody, but take them all prisoners. 

Nor was tiieir humanity ill rewarded, for the 
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Tliis was a sad wdoome into the army for me, and 
gave me a honor and aversion to the empem^s peo* 
pie, as well as to his cause. I quitted the camp the 
third day after this execution, while the £re was 
hardly out in the city; and from thence getting 
safe-conduct to pass into the Palatinate, I turned 
out of the road at a small village <m the Elbe, called 
Emerfield, and by wayn and towns I can give but 
small account o^ having a Ixxnt for our guide, who 
we could hardly understand, I arrived at Leipsic on 
the 17th of May. 

We found the decbor intense upon the strengthen- 
ing of his army, but the people in the greatest terror 
imaginable, every day expecting Tilly with the Ger- 
man army, who by his cruelty at Magdeburg was 
become so dreadful to the Protestants that they ex- 
pected no mexcj wherever he came. 

The emperor's power was made so formidable to 
all the Ptotcstants, particularly since the Diet at 
Ratisbon left them in a worse case than it found 
them, that they had not only formed the Conclu- 
sions of Leipsic, which all men looked on as the 
eflect of desperation rather than any probable means 
of their deliverance, but had privately implored the 
protection and assistance of foreign powers, and 
particularly the King of Sweden, from whom they 
had promises of a speedy and powerful assistance. 
And truly if the Swede had not with a very strong 
hand rescued them, all their Conclusions at Leipsic 
had served but to hasten their ruin. I remember 
very well when I was in the Imperial army they 
discoursed with such eontampt of the forces of the 
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Protestants, that not only the Imperialists but the 
Protestants themselves gave them ap as lost. The 
emperor had not less than SOO^OOO men in several 
armies on foot, who most of them were on the back 
of the Protestants in every comer. If Tilly did but 
write a threatening letter to any city or prince of 
the union, they presently submitted, rraounced the 
Conclusions of Leipsic, and received Imperial garri- 
sons, as the cities of Ulm and Memmingen, the 
duchy of Wirtembeig, and several others, and almost 
all Suaben. 

Only the Duke of Saxony and the Landgrave of 
Hesse upheld the drooping courage of the Protes- 
tants, and refused all terms of peace, slighted all the 
threatenings of the Imperial generals, and i^e Duke 
of Brandenbui^ was brought in afterward almost by 
force. 

The Duke of Saxony mustered his forces under the 
walls of Leipsic, and I having returned to Leipsic, 
two days before, saw them pass the review. The 
duke, gallantly mounted, rode through the ranks, 
attended by his field-marshal, Amheim, and seemed 
mighty well pleased with them, and indeed the troops 
made a very fine appearance ; but I iiiat had neexk 
TiUy^s army and his old weather-beaten soldiers, 
whose discipline and ^ercises were so exact, and 
their courage so often tried, could not look on the 
Saxon army without some concern for them when I 
considered who they had to deal with. Tilly^s men 
were rugged surly fellows, their foces had an air of 
hardy courage, mangled with wounds and scars, their 
armour showed the bruises of musket bullets, and the 
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rust of the winter storms. I obsenred of them their 
clothes were alwajrs dirty, but their arms were dean 
and bright; they wm used to camp in the open fields, 
and sleep in the bosts and rain ; their horses were 
strong and hardy like themselves, and well taught 
their exercises ; the soldiers knew their business so 
exactly that general ofders were enough ; every pri- 
vate man was fit to command, and their whedings, 
marchings, counter-marchings and exercise were done 
with such order and readiness, that the distinct words 
of command were hardly of any use among them ; 
they were flushed with victory, and hardly knew what 
it was to fly. 

There had passed s<Hne messages between Tilly and 
the duke, and he gave alwajrs sudi ambiguous answers 
as he thought might serve to gain time ; but Tilly 
was not to be put off with words, and drawing his 
army towards Saxony, sends four propositions to 
him to sign, and demands an immediate reply. The 
propositions were positive. 

1. To cause his troops to enter into the emperor^s 
service, and to march in person with them against the 
King of Sweden. 

S. To give the Imperial army quarters in his 
country, and supply them with necessary provisions. 

S. To relinqi^sh the union of Ldpsic, and disown 
the ten Conclusions. 

4. To make restitution of the goods and lands of 
the Church. 

The duke being pressed by Tilly^s trumpeter for an 
immediate answer sat all night, and part of the next 
day, in ooondl with his privy counsellofs, debating 
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what reply to g^ve him, which at last was concluded, 
in short, that he would live and die in defimoe of the 
Protestant rdigion, and the Conclusions of Leipsic, 
and bade Tilly defiance. 

The die being thus cast, he immediately decamped 
with his whole army for Torgau, fearing that Tilly 
should get there before him, and so prevent his con- 
junction with the Swede. The duke had not yet 
concluded any positive treaty with the King of 
Swedeland, and the Duke of Brandenburg having 
made some difficulty of joining, they both stood on 
some niceties till they had like to have ruined them* 
selves all at once. 

Brandenbuig had given up the town of Spwdau 
to the king by a former treaty to secure a retreat 
for his army, and the king was advanced as far as 
Frankfort-upon-the-Oder, when on a sudden some 
small difficulties arising, Brandenbuig seems cold in 
the matter, and with a sort of indifference demands 
to have his town of Spandau restored to him again. 
Gustavus Adolphus, who began presently to imagine 
the duke had made his peace with the emperw, and 
so would either be his enemy or pretend a neutrality, 
generously delivered him his town of Spandau, but 
immediatdy turns about, and with his whole army 
besieges him in his capital dty of Berlin. This 
brought the duke to know his error, and by the 
interpositions of the ladies, the Queen of Sweden 
being the duke^s sister, the matter was accommodated, 
and the duke joined his forces with the king. 

But the Duke of SaoDony had like to have been 
undone by this delay, for the Imperialists, under 
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Count de Fiustetiberg, were entered his oountrjr, and 
had poaseased themselves of Halle, and Tilly was on 
his march to join him, as he afterwards did, and 
ravaging the whole country laid siege to Leipsic 
itsel£ The duke driven to this extremity rather flies 
to the Swede than treats with him, and on the 2nd 
of Sqytember the duke^s army jiMned with the 
King of Sweden. 

I had not come to Leipsic but to see the Duke of 
Saxony^s army, and that being marched, as I have 
said, for Toigau, I had no business thore, but if I 
had, the approadi of Tilly and the Imperial army 
was enough to hastoi me away, for I had no occasion 
to be besi^^ there ; so on the 27th of August I 
left the town, as several of the principal inhabitants 
had done before, and more would have done had not 
the governor published a prodamation against it, 
and besides they knew not whither to fly, for all 
plaees were alike exposed. The poor people were 
under dreadful appr^ensions of a si^e, and of the 
merciless usage of the Imperial soldiers, the example 
of Magdeburg being fresh bef<tfe than, the duke and 
his array gone from them, and the town, though well 
furnished, but indifiSsr^tly fortified. 

In this ocmdition I left them, bojdng up stores of 
provisions, wcnking hard to scour their moats, set up 
pahsadoes, repair their fortifications, and preparing 
all things for a siege ; and following the Saxon army 
to Tofgau, I continued in the camp till a few days 
before they joined tiie King of Sweden. 

I had much ado to persuade my companion from 
catering into the service of the DdLe of Saxony, <me 
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of whose coloneky witii whom we had contracted a 
particular acqnaintance, ofiering him a commission 
to be comet in one of the old regiments of horse ; 
bat the difference I had observed between this new 
army and Tilly^s old troops had made such an im- 
pression on me, that I confess I had yet no manner 
of inclination for the service, and therefore persuaded 
him to wait a while till we had seen a little further 
into affairs, and particularly till we had seen the 
Swedish army which we had heard so much ot, 

The difficulties whidi the Elector-Duke of Saxony 
made of joining with the king wm made up by a 
treaty concluded with the king on the Snd of 
September at Coswig, a small town on the Elbe, 
wUther the king^s army was arrived the night before ; 
for Greneral Tilly being now entered into the duke^s 
country, had plundered and ruined all the lower part 
of it, and was now actually besi^ng the capital city 
of Leipsic. These necessities made almost any con- 
ditions easy to him ; the greatest difficulty was that 
the King of Sweden demanded the absolute com- 
mand of the army, which the duke submitted to with 
less goodwill than he had reason to do, the kii^^s 
experience and conduct considered* 

I had not patience to attend the conclusions of 
their particular treaties, but as soon as ever the pas- 
sage was clear I quitted the Saxon camp and went to 
see the Swedish army. I fell in with the out-guards 
of the Swedes at a little town called Beltsig, on the 
river Wersa, just as they were^ relieving the guards 
and going to mardi, and having a pass from the 
I^lish ambassador was very well received by the 
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officer who dumged the guards, and with him I went 
back into the army. By nine in tiie morning the 
army was in fall march, the king himself at the head 
of them on a grey pad, and riding from one brigade 
to another, cmlered the march of every Hne himself. 

When I saw the Swedish troops, Uieir exact dis- 
cipline, their order, the modesty and fiuniliarity of 
their officers, and the r^lar living of the soldiers, 
their camp seemed a well-ordered city ; the meanest 
country woman with her market ware was as safe from 
violence as in the streets of Vienna. Hiere were no 
r^ments of whores and rags as followed the Impe- 
rialists ; nor any woman in the camp but such as 
being known to the provosts to be the wive» of the 
soldiers, who were necessary for washing linen, taking 
care of the soldiers^ dothes, and dressing their 
victuals. 

The soldiers were well dad, not gay, furnished with 
excdlent arms, and exceedingly careful of them ; and 
though they did not seem so terrible as I thought 
Tilly^s men did when I first saw them, yet the figure 
they made, together with what we had heard of them, 
made them seem to me invincible : the disdpline and 
order of their marchings, camping, and exercise was 
excellent and singular, and, whidi was to be seen in 
no armies but the king's, his own skill, judgment, 
and vigilance having added mudi to the general 
conduct of armies then in use. 

As I met the Swedes on their march I had no 
opportunity to acquaint myself with anybody till 
after the conjunction of tiie Saxon army, and then 
it being but fbur days to the great battle of Ldpsic^ 
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our acquaiiitance was but small, saving what fell out 
accidentally by oonversation. 

I met with several gentlemen in the king'*s army 
who spoke English very well ; besides that there were 
three r^ments of Scots in the army, the colonels 
whereof I found were extraordinarily esteemed by 
the king, as the Lord Reay, Colonel Lumsdell, and 
Sir John Hepburn. The latter of these, after I had 
by an accident become acquainted with, I found had 
been for many years acquainted with my fetber, and 
on that account I recdved a great deal of civility 
from him, which afterwards grew into a kind of 
intimate friendship. He was a complete soldier 
indeed, and for that reason so well beloved by that 
gallant king, that he hardly knew how to go about 
any great action without him. 

It was impossible for me now to restrain my young 
comrade fiom entering into the Swedish service, and 
indeed everything was so inviting that I could not 
blame hinu A curtain in Sir John Hepbum^s r^- 
ment had picked acquaintance with him, and he 
having as much gallantry in his teuoe as real courage 
in his heart, the captain had persuaded him to take 
service, and promised to use his interest to get him 
a company in the Scotch brigade. I had made him 
promise me not to part from me in my travels with- 
out my consent, which was the only obstacle to his 
desires of entering into the Swedidi pay ; and being 
one evening in the captain^s tent with him and dis- 
coursing very freely tc^ther, the captain asked him 
very short but friendly, and looking eamesUy at 
me, ^ Is this the gentleman, Mr. FidLdiog, that has 
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done 8o much prejudice to the Eiiig of Sweden^s 
service ?^ I was douUy turpriaed at the ezpresrion, 
and at the colonel, Sir Jc^n Hepburn, coming at 
that very moment into the tent. The colonel hear-* 
ing something of the question, but knowing nothing 
of the reason of it, any more than as I seemed a 
little to concern myself at it, yet after the ceremony 
due to his character was orer, would needs know 
what I had done to hinder his Majesty^s service. 
^So much truly,^ says the captain, <^that if his 
Majesty knew it he would think himself very little 
behdden to him.^ I am sorry, sir,^ said I, that 
I should oflFend in anything, who am but a stranger ; 
but if you would please to inform me, I would 
endeavour to alter anything in my behaviour that 
is prejudicial to any one, much less to his Majesty^s 
service.'" ^ I shall take you at your word, sir,^ says 
the captain ; the King of Sweden, sir, has a par* 
ticular request to you.^ ^ I should be glad to know 
two things, sir,^ said I; first, how that can be 
possible, since I am not yet known to any man in the 
army, much less to his Majesty ? and secondly, what 
the request can be?'' "Why, sir, his Majesty 
desires you would not hinder this gentleman from 
entering into his service, who it seems desires nothing 
more, if he may have your consent to iV* ^ I have 
too much honour for his Majesty,'' returned I, "to 
deny anything which he pleases to command me; 
but methinks 't is some hardship you should make 
tiiat the king's order, which 't is very probable he 
knows nothing of." Sir John Hepburn took the case 
up something gravely, and drinking a glass of Leip- 
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flic beer to the captain, said, Come, captain, don^t 
press these gentlemm; the long desires no man's 
service but what is purely volunteer*^ So we en- 
tered into otho* discourse, and the colonel perceiving 
by my talk that I had seen Tilly's army, was mighty 
curious in his questions, and seeming very well satis- 
fied with the account I gave him. 

The next day the army having passed the Elbe at 
Wittenbeig, and joined tiie Saxon army near Toigau, 
his Majesty caused both armies to draw up in 
battalia, giving ev^ brigade the same post in the 
lines as he purposed to fight in. I must do the 
memoiy of that glorious general this honour, that I 
never saw an army drawn up with so much variety, 
order, and exact regularity since, though I have 
seen many armies drawn up by some of the greatest 
captains of the age. The order by which his men 
were directed to flank and relieve one another, the 
methods of receiving one body of men if disordered 
into anoth^, and ikying one squadron without dis- 
ordering another was so admirable ; the horse every- 
where flanked, lined and defended by the foot, and 
the foot by the horse, and both by the cannon, was 
sudi, that if those orders were but as punctually 
obeyed, t impossible to put an army so modelled 
into any confusion. 

The view being over, and the troops returned to 
their camps, the captain with whom we drank the 
day before meeting me told me I must come and 
sup with him in his tent, where he would ask my 
pardon for the affiront he gave me before. I told 
him he needed not put himsdf to the trouble, I was 
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not affironted at all; that I wookL do roysdf the 
honour to wait on him, provided he would give me 
his word not to speak any more of it as an affront. 

We had not been a quarter of an hour in his tent 
bat Sir John Hepburn came in again, and address- 
ing to me, tcM me he was glad to find me there ; 
that he came to the captain^s tent to inquire how 
to send to me ; and that I must do him the honour to 
go with him to wait on the king, who had a mind 
to hear the account I could give him of the Imperial 
army from my own mouth. I must confess I was at 
some loss in my mind how to make my address to 
his Majesty, but I had heard so much of the convers- 
able temper of the king, and his particular sweet- 
ness of humour with the meanest soldier, that I 
made no more di£Sculty, but having paid my respects 
to Colonel Hepburn, thanked him for the honour he 
had done me, and ofRsred to rise and wait upon 
him. ^Nay,^ says the colonel, ^*we will eat first, 
for I find Gourdon,^ which was the captain'^s name, 
*^ has got something for supper, and the king*s order 
is at seven o^dock.^ So we went to supper, and Sir 
John, becoming very friendly, must know my name ; 
which, when I had told him, and of what place and 
fitmily, he rose from his seat, and embracing me, 
told me he knew my fitther very well, and had been 
intimately acquainted with him, and told me several 
passages wherein my father had particularly obliged 
him. After this we went to supper, and the king^s 
health being drank round, the colonel moved the 
socMier because he had a mind to talk with me. 

When we were going to the king he inquired of 
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me whore I had been, and what 
to the army. I told him the short history of my 
travels, and that I came hither from Vienna on 
purpose to see the King of Sweden and his army. 
He asked me if there was any service he could do 
me, by which he meant, whether I desired an em- 
plojrment. I pretended not to take him so, but told 
him the protection his acquaintance would afford me 
was more than I could have asked, since I might 
thereby have opportunity to satisfy my curiosity, 
which was the chief end of my coming abroad* He 
perceiving by this that I had no mind to be a 
soldier, told me very kindly I should command him 
in anjdhing; that his tent and equipage, horses and 
servants should always have orders to be at my 
service ; but that as a piece of friendship, he would 
advise me to retire to some place distant from the 
army, for that the army would march to-morrow, 
and the king was resolved to fight Greneral Tilly, 
and he would not have me hazard myself; that 
if I thought fit to take his advice, he would have 
me take that interval to see the court at Berlin, 
whith^ he would send one of his servants to wait 
on me. 

His discourse was too kind not to extort the 
tenderest acknowledgment from me that I was capable 
ot I told him his care of me was so obliging, that 
I knew not what return to make him, but if he 
pleased to leave me to my dioice I desired no greater 
favour than to trail a pike under his command m 
the ensuing battle. ^^I can never answer it to your 
jhiher,^ says he^ ^ to suffer you to expose yourself so 
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&r.^ I told faim my fiither would certainly acknowl- 
edge his firiendahip in the proposal nuule roe ; but I 
bdieved he knew him better than to think he would 
be wdl pleased with me if I should accept of it ; 
that I was sure my fiither wou^l have rode post five 
hundred miles to have been at such a battle under 
such a general, and it should never be told him that 
his son had rode fifty miles to be out of it. He 
seemed to be something concerned at the resolution 
I had taken, and replied very quickly upon me, that 
he iqqproved very well of my courage ; but,^ says 
be, ^ no man gets any credit by running upon need- 
less adventures, nor loses any by shunning hazards 
which he has no order for. T is enough,^ says he, 
*^foir a gentleman to b^ave well when he is com- 
manded upon any service; I have had fighting 
enough,^ says he, ''upon these points of honour, 
and. I never got anything but reproof hr it fixnn the 
king himself.^ 

'* Well, sir,^ said I, '' however, if a man expects 
to rise by his valour, he must show it somewhere ; 
and if I were to have any command in an army, I 
would first try whether I could deserve it. I have 
never yet seen any service, and must have my induc- 
tion some time or oth^. I shall never have a better 
schoolmaster than yourself, nor a better school than 
such an army." " Well,'' says Sir John, " but you 
may have the same school and the same teaching 
after this battle is over ; for I must teU you before- 
hand, this will be a bloody touch. Tilly has a great 
amy of old lads that are used to boxing, fellows 
with iron &cm, and 't is a little too mudi to engage 
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so hotly the firet entmnce into the wan* You may 
see our discipline this winter, and make your cam- 
paign with us next summer, when you need not 
fear but we shall have fighting enou^ and you wffl 
be better acquainted with things. We do never 
put our common soldiers upon pitched battles the 
first campaign, but place our new men in garrisons 
and try them in parties first^ ^ Sir,^ said I, with a 
little mote freedom, *^I believe I shall not make 
a trade of the war, and therefore need not serve an 
apprenticeship to it: ^tis a hard battle where none 
escapes. If I come off, I hope I shall not disgrace 
you, and if not, ^ will be some satis£su;tion to my 
&ther to hear his son died fighting under the 
command of Sir John Hepburn, in the army of 
the King of Sweden, and I desire no better epka{di 
upon my tomb.^ 

*^ Well,^ says Sir John, and by this time we were 
just come to the king^s quarters, and the guards 
calling to us interrupted his reply ; so we went into 
the courtyard where the king was lodged, whidi was 
in an indifferent house of one <^ the burghers of 
Debien, and Sir John stepping up, met the king 
coming down some steps into a laige room whidi 
looked over the town wall into a field where part of 
the artilleiy was drawn up. Sir John Hepbimi sent 
his man presently to me to come up, which I did ; 
and Sir John without any ceremony carries me 
directly up to the king, who was leaning on his 
dbow in the window. The king turning about, 
^This is the English gentleman,^ says Sir JohOf 
^ who I told your Biajesiy had been in the Imperial 
[66] 
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amy.** ^ How then did he get hither,^ says the 
kmg» ^ without being taken by the scoots ? ^ At 
whidi question. Sir John saying nothing, ^ By a pass, 
and please your Majesty from the English ambaa- 
sador^s secretary at Vienna,^ said I, making a pro- 
found reverence. ^ Have you then been at Vienna 
njs the king. ^^Yes, and please your Majesty,** 
said I ; upon which the king, folding up a letter he 
had in his hand, seemed much more earnest to talk 
about Vienna than about Tilly. And, pray, what 
news had you at Vienna?** ^Nothii^, sir,** said I, 
^ bat daily accounts one in the neck of another of 
their own misfortunes, and your Majesty*s conquests, 
which makes a very melancholy court there.** ^But, 
pray,** said the king, ^ what is the common opinion 
there about these affairs?** ^The common people 
are terrified to the last degree,** said I, ^and when 
your Biajesty took Frankfort-upon-Oder, if your 
army had mardied but twenty miles into Silesia, 
half tiie people would have run out of Vienna, and I 
Idt them fortifying the diy.** ^They need not,** 
replied the king, smiling; ^I have no design to 
trouble theoi, it is the Protestant countries I must 
be for.** 

Upon lliis the Duke of Saxony entered the room, 
and finding the king engaged, oflered to retiro ; but 
the king, beckoning with his hand, called to him in 
Frendi: ^Cousin,** says the king, ^this gentlemaa 
has been travelling and comes from Vienna,** and so 
made merqpeatwhat I had said before; at which the 
king went on with me, and Sir John Hepburn 
infiOTming his Majesty that I spoke High Dutch, he 
[67] 
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dianged his language, and asked me in Dutch where 
was that I saw General Tilly^s army. I told hk 
Majesty at the siege <^ Magdeburg. At Magde- 
burg!^ said the king, shaking his head; **Titty 
must answer to me one day for that diy, and if not 
to me, to a greater King than I. Can you guess 
what army he had with him P ^ said the king. ^ He 
bad two armies with him,^ said I, ^^but one I sup- 
pose will do your Majesty no harm.^ ^Twoarmies!^ 
aaid the king. ^ Yes, sir, he has one army of about 
HBfiOO men^^ said I, ^ and another of above 15,000 
iwhores and their attendants,^ at which the king 
Wighed heartily. Ay, ay,^ says the king, those 
1^,000 do us as much harm as the 86,000, for th^ 
/eat up the country, and devour the poor Protestanti 
ipore than the men. Well,^ says the king, •*do 
jixey talk of fighting m?^ ^ They taUc big enough, 
sir,^ said I, *^ but your Majesty has not been so often 
£wght with as b^ten in their discourse.^ ^I know 
HQt for the men,^ says the king, ^but the old man 
is as likely to do it as talk of it, and I hope to try 
ihem in a day or two.^ 

. . The king inquired after that several matters of me 
about the Low Countries, the Prince of Orange, and 
of. the court and afikirs in England ; and Sir John 
fi[<sipbum informing his Majesty that I was the son 
of fiok English gentleman of his acquahitance, the 
king had the.goodness to ask him what care he had 
taken of me against the day of battle. Upon which 
Sir John repeated to him the discourse we had to- 
g^tiier by the way; the king seeming particularly 
pleased with it, b^n to take me to task himsel£ 
[68] 
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You Rnglifth gentiemen,^ says he, ^are too fbrwaid 
in the wars, which makes yoa leave them too soon 
^^n.^ ^ Your Majesty,^ replied I» ^ makes war in 
ao pleasant a manner as makes all the world fcmd of 
fluting under your conduct ^Not so pleasant 
ndther,^ says the king, ^here^s a man can tell youf 
that sometimes it is not very pleasant^ ^ I know* 
not much of the warrior, sir,^ said I, ^nor of the 
world, but if always to conquer be the pleasure of 
the war, your Majesty^s soldiers have all that can b^ 
denied.^ ** Well,** says the king, ** but however, con^ 
sidering all things, I think you would do well to takb 
the advice Sir John Hepburn has given you.^ ^ Your 
Majesty may command me to anjrthing, but wheri 
jonr Majesty and so many gaUant gentlemen hasard 
their lives, mine is not worth mentioning; and I 
should not daze to tell my ikther at my return into 
England that I was in your Majesty^s army, and made 
so mean a figure that your Majesty would not permit 
me to fight under that royal standard.^ ^Nay,^ le^ 
pHed the king, I lay no commands upon you, but 
you are young.^ I can never die, sir,^ said I, ^ with 
more honour tiian in your Majesty^s service.^ I spake 
this with so much fieedom, and his Majesty was 96 
pleased with it, that he asked me how I would choose 
to serve, on horseback or on foot. I told his Majestjf 
I should be glad to receive any of his Ifajesty'^s coiA* 
mands, but if I had not that honour I had purposed 
to trail a pike under Sir John H^buni, who had 
done me so much honour as to introdnce me into Us 
Majesty^s presence. ^ Do so, then,^ rqdied the king^ 
and turning to Sir John Hepburn, sa^ ^and, praj^ 
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do joa take cue of hinL^ At whioh, oirefcome witii 
the goodnM of his cUaoourae, I could not answer a 
word, but made him aprofound reTeraioe and retired. 

The next day but one, being the 7th of Septem- 
ber, before daj the army marched from Dieben to a 
large fidd about a mile from Leipsic, where we found 
Tilly^s army in full battalia in admirable order, which 
iMde a show both glorious and terrible. Tilly, like 
a fair gamester, had taken up but one side of the 
plain, and left the other free, and all the avenues 
open for the king's army ; nor did he stir to the 
dhaige till the king^s army was completely drawn 
op and advanced toward him. He had in his army 
44^000 soldiers, every way answeraUe to what I 
have said of them before; and I shall only add, a 
better army, I bdieve, never was so soundly beaten. 

The king was not mudi inferior in force, being 
joined with the Saxons, who were reckoned SS,000 
men, and who drew up on the left, making a main 
battle and two wings, as the king did on the right. 

The king placed himself at the right wing of his 
own horse, Gustavus Horn had the main battle of the 
Swedes, the Duke of Saxony had the main battle of 
Ids own troops, and Gmeral Amheim the right wing 
of his horse. Tie second line of the Swedes consisted 
of the two Scotch brigades, and three Swedish, with 
the Finland horse in the wings. 

In the beginning of the fight, Tilly^s right wing 
eharged witii sodi irresistiUe fury upon the left of 
tiie king^s army where the Saxons were posted, that 
nothing could withstand them. The Saxons fled 
amain, and some of them carried the news over the 
[W] 
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ecKiiitry that all was lo8t> and the king^s army over- 
thrown ; and indeed it passed for an oversight with 
some that the king did not plaoe some of his old 
troops among the Saxons, who were new-raised men« 
The Saxons lost here near SOOO men, and hardly ever 
diowed tl^ faces again all the battle, except some 
few of their horse. 

I was posted with my comrade, the captain, at the 
head of three Scottish regiments of foot, commaiwied 
by Sir Jolm Hepburn, with express directiras from 
ibe colonel to keep by him. Our post was in the 
second line, as a reserve to the King of Sweden^s 
main battle, and, which was strange, the main battle, 
which consisted of four great brigades of foot, were 
never chaiged during the whole fight ; and yet we, 
who had the reserve, were obliged to endure the whole 
weight of the Imperial army. The occasion was, the 
rif^t wing of the Imperialists having defeated the 
Saxims, and being eager in the chase, Tilly, who was 
an old soldier, and ready to prevent all mistakes, forr- 
Uds any pursuit. ^Let them go,^ says he, ^ but let 
OB beat the Swedes, or we do nothing.^ Upon this the 
victorious troops fell in upon the flank of the king^s 
army, which, the Saxons being fled, lay open to them. 
Go^vus Horn commanded the left wing of the 
Swedes, and having first defeated some r^roents 
which chaiged him, fells in upon the rear of the 
Imperial right wing, and separates them from the 
van, who were advanced a great way forward in pur- 
suit of the Saxons, and having routed the said rear 
or reserve, fells on upon Tilly^s main battle, and de- 
feated part of than ; the other part was gone in chase 
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of the Saxons, and now also returned, in upon the 
rear of the left wing of the Swedes, chaiging them 
in the flank, for they drew up upon the very ground 
which the Saxons had quitted. This changed the 
whole fixmt, and made the Swedes face about to the 
left, and make a great front on their flank to make 
this good. Our brigades, who were placed as a 
reserve for the main battle, were, by special order 
frotHithe king, wheeled about to the left, and placed 
for the ri^t of this new front to chaige the Im- 
perialists ; they were about 1S,000 of their best foot, 
besides horse, and, flushed with the execution of the 
Saxons, fell on like furies. The king by this time 
had almost defeated the Imperialists^ left wing; their 
horse, with more haste than good speed, had charged 
fester than their foot could follow, and having broke 
into the king's first line, he let them go, where, while 
the second line bears the shock, and bravely resisted 
them, the king follows them on the crupper with 
thirteen troops of horsey and some musk^eers, by 
whidi being hemmed in, they were all cut down in a 
moment as it were, and the army never disordered 
with them. This fetal blow to the left wing gave 
the king more leisure to defeat the foot which fol- 
lowed, and to send some assistance to Gustavus Horn 
in his left wing, who had his hands full witii the main 
battle of the Imperialists. 

But those troops who, as I said, had routed the 
Saxons, being called off from the pursuit, had chaiged 
our flank, and were now grown very strong, renewed 
the battle in a terrible manner. Here it was I saw 
our men go to wreck. Colond Hall, a fanve soldier, 
[78] 
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eommanded the rear of the Swedes^ left wing; he 
fcugbt like a lion, but was dain, and most of hia 
legiment cut off, though not unre^enged, for they 
entirdy ruined Furstenberg'^s regiment of foot. 
Colond Cullembadi, with his regiment of horse, was 
extremely oveiiaid also, and the colonel and many 
bniTe officers killed, and in short all that wing was 
shattered, and in an ill condition. 

In this juncture came the king, and having seen 
what havoc the enemy made of Cullembadi^s troops, 
he comes riding along the front of our three brigades, 
and himsdf led us on to the chaige ; the colonel of 
his guards, the Baron Dyvel, was shot dead just as 
the king had given him some orders. Wli^ the 
Scots advanced, seconded by some r^ments of horse 
which the king also sent to the diaige, the bloodiest 
light began that ever men bdield, for the Scottish 
brigades, giving fire three ranks at a time over one 
another'*s heads, poured in their shot so thick, that 
the enemy were cut down like grass before a ncythe ; 
and foflowing into the thickest of their foot with the 
dubs of their muskets made a most dreadfol slaughter, 
and yet was there no fljring. HUy'^s men might be 
killed and knocked down, but no man turned his 
back, nor would give an inch of ground, but as they 
were wheeled, or marched, or retreated by their 
officers. 

There was a regiment of cuirassiers which stood 
whole to the last, and fought like Uons ; they went 
ranging over the'field when all their army was broken, 
and nobody cared for diaiging them; they were 
oommanded by Baron Kronenburg, and at last went 
[IS] 
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off fiam the battk whole. Theee were amed in 
Ueck armour from head to foot, and they carried off 
their general. About six o^dock the field was 
deared of the enemy, except at one pkoe <m the 
king^s side, where some of them rallied, and though 
thqr knew all was lost would take no quarter, bat 
fought it out to the last man, being found dead 
the next day in rank and file as they were drawn upw 

I had the good fortune to reodve no hurt in tlds 
battle, excepting a small scratch on the side of my 
neck by the push of a pike ; but my friend received 
a very dangerous wound when the battle wasas good 
as over. He had engaged with a German cohmel, 
whose name we could never learn, and having kiUed 
his man, and pressed very dose upon him, so that he 
had shot his horse, the horse in the fiUl kept the 
cdond down, lying on one of his legs ; upon which 
he demanded quarter, whidi Captain Fidding grant- 
ing, hdped him to quit his horse, and having 
disarmed him, was bringing him into the line, when 
the regiment of cuirassiers, which I mentioned, com- 
manded by Baron Eronenbuig, came roving over the 
fidd, and with a flying chai^ saluted our front with 
a salvo of carbine shot, which wounded us a great 
many men, and among the rest the captain received 
a shot in his thigh, which laid him on the ground, 
and being separated from the line, his prisoner got 
away with them. 

This was the first service I was in, and indeed I 
never saw any fight nnoe maintained with audi gal- 
lantry, such desperate valour, together with sudi 
dexterity of management, botii sides^being composed 
[741 
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of flddien folly tried, bred to the wan, eiqiert in 
erafything, exact in their order, and incapable of 
fear, which made the battle be mudi more bloody 
than usuaL Sir John Hepbom, at my request, took 
particular care of my comrade, and sent his own sur- 
geon to look after him ; and afterwards, when the 
city of Leipsic was retaken, provided him lodgings 
there, and came very often to see him ; and indeed I 
was in great care for him too, the surgeons being 
very doubtfid of him a great while ; for having lain 
in the fidd all night among the dead, his wound, for 
want at dressing, and with the extremity of cold, 
was in a very ill condition, and the pain of it had 
thrown him into a fever. TT was quite dusk before 
the fif^t ended, especially where the last rallied 
troi^ fou^^t so , long, and therefore we durst not 
break our order to seek out our friends, so that 
\ was near seven o^dodL the next morning before we 
found the captain, who, though veiy weak by the 
loss of blood, had raised himself up, and placed his 
back against the buttock of a d^id hone* I was 
the first that knew him, and running to him, em- 
braced him with a great deal of joy ; he was not 
ahle to speak, but made signs to let me see he knew 
me, so we brought him into the camp, and Sir John 
Hepburn, as I noted before, sent his own surgeons 
to look after him. 

The darkness of the night prevented any pursuit, 
and was the only refoge the enemy had left ; for had 
there been three hours more daylight ten thousand 
more lives had been lost, for the Swedes (and Saxons 
especially) enraged by the obstinacy of the enemy, 
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were so thoroughly heated that they would hav^e 
given quarter but to few. The retreat was not 
sounded till seven o^dock, whai the kmg drew up 
the whole army upon the fidd of battle, and gave 
strict command that none should stir fix>m their 
order ; so the army lay under their arms all night, 
which was anoiiier reason why the wounded soldiers 
suffered very much by the cold ; for the kii^, who 
had a bold enemy to deal with, was not ignorant 
what a small body of desperate men rallied together 
might have dbne in the darkness of the night, and 
thmfore he lay in his ooadi all night at the head 
of the line, though it froze very hard. 

As soon as the day began to peep the trumpets 
sounded to horse, and all the dnigoons and U^t^ 
horse in the army were commanded to Ihe pursuit. 
The cuirassiers and some commanded musketeers 
advanced some miles, if need were, to make good 
their retreat, and all the foot stood to their arms for 
a reserve ; but in half-an-hour word was brought to 
the king that the enemy were quite dispemd, upon 
which detachments were made out of eveiy r^ment 
to search among the dead for any of our fHends 
that were wounded ; and the king himsdf gave a 
strict order, that if any were found wounded and 
alive among the enemy none should kill them, but 
take care to bring them into the camp — a piece of 
humanity which saved the lives of near a ilioiisand 
of the enemies. 

Hiis piece of service being over, the enemy^ camp 
was seized upon, and the soldiers wete permitted to 
plunder it; all the cannon, arms, and ammunition 
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was secuxed ibr &e king^s ose, the rest was given up 
to the sddien, who found so much plunder that 
they had no reason to quanel for diares. 

For my share, I was so busy with my wounded 
captain that I got nothing but a sword, which I 
found just by him when I first saw him ; but my 
man brought me a very good horse with a fumitui^ 
on him, and me pistol of extraordinary workmanship. 

I bade him get upon his back and make the best 
of the day for hims^IA which he did, and I saw him 
no more till three dajs after, when he found me out 
at Leipsic^ so ridily dressed that I hardly knew him ; 
and niter making his excuse for his long absence^ 
gave me a veiy pleasant account where he had been. 
He told me that, according to my order, being 
mounted on the horse he had brou^t me, he first 
lid into the field among the dead to get some clothes 
suitable to the equipi^ of his horse, and having 
seiaed on a laced coat, a helmet, a sword, and an 
extraoidinary good cane, was resolved to see what 
was become <^ the enemy ; and following the track 
of the dragoons, whidi he could easily do by the 
bodies on the road, he fell in with a small party 
of twenty-five dragoons, under no command but a 
eorporal, making to a village where some of the 
enemies^ horse had been quartered. The dragoons, 
taking him for an officer by his horse, desired him to 
oommaod them, told him the enemy was very rich, 
and they doubted not a good booty. He wasabold, 
Inrisk £dlow, and told tbem, with all his heart, but 
•aid he had but one pistol, the other being broken 
with firing; sothey kothimapair of pistok^anda 
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MuJl piece they had taken, and he led them on. 
l!here had been a r^^ent of horse and some troops 
of Crabats m the village, but th^ were fled on the 
first notice <^ the parsuit, excepting three troops, 
and these, on sight of this small party, supposii^ 
them to be only the first of a greater number, fied in 
tiie greatest confusion imaginable. Hey took the 
Tillage, and about fifty horses, with all ihe plunder 
of the enemy, and with the heat of the service he 
had spoiled my horse, he said, for which he had 
hrou^t me two more ; for he, passing for the com* 
mander of the party, had all the advantage tiie 
custom of war gives an officer in like cases. 

I was very well pleased with the relation the fidlow 
gave me, and, laughing at him, ^Well, captain,* 
said I, ^and what plunder haveye got K ^ Enough 
to make me a captain, sir,^ says he, if you please, 
and a troop ready raised too ; for the puiy of dra- 
goons are posted in the village by my command, tiU 
they have fiuiher orders.^ In shoit, he pulled out 
sixty or seventy pieces of gold, five or six watdies, 
thirteen or fourteen rings, whereof two were diamond 
rings, one of which was worth fifty dollars, silver as 
much as his pockets would hold; besides that he 
had brought three horses, two of which were laden 
with ba^age, and a boor he had hired to stay with 
them at Leipsic till he had found me out ^But I 
am afiraid, captain,* says I, you have |dundered the 
village instead of plundering the enemy.* ^No 
indeed, not we,* says he, ^ but the Crabats had done 
it for us, and we light of them just as they were 
carrying it oft* "^WeU,* said I, ''but what wfll 
(78J 
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JOQ do with your men, for when yon come to gm 
them orders they will know you wdi enough 
^ HOf no,** says he, ^ I took care of that, for just 
now I gave a soldier five dollars to carry them news 
that the army was mardied to MerKburg, and that 
they should follow thither to the regiment.^ 

Having secoted his money in my lodgings, he 
asked me if I pleased to see his horses, and to have 
one for myself? I told him I would go and see 
them in the afternoon; but the fdlow being im- 
patient goes and fetches them* There was three 
horses, one whereof was a very good one, and by the 
furniture was an ofBcer^s horse of the Crabats, and 
that my man would have me accept, for the other 
he had spoiled, as he said. I was but indifferently 
horsed before, so I accepted of the horse, and went 
down with him to see the rest <^ his plunder thera 
He had got three or four pair of pistok, two or three 
bundles of officers* linen, and laoe» a field-bed, and a 
tent, and several other things of value ; but at last, 
coming to a small fardel, '^And this,^ says he, 
took whole from a Crabat running away with it under 
his arm,^ so he brought it up into my diamber. 
He had not looked into it, he said, but he under- 
stood ^was some plunder the soldiers had made^ 
and finding it heavy took it by consent We opened 
it and found it was a bundle of some linen, thirteen 
or fourteen pieces of plate, and in a small cup, three 
rings, a fine necklace of pearl, and the value of 100 
lix-doUars in money. 

The ^ow was amaased at his own good fortune^ 
and hardly knew what to do with himself; I bid him 
[TO] 
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go take oare of his other things, and of his hones, 
and oome again. So he went and dischaiged the 
boor that waited and packed up all his plunder, and 
came up to me in his old clothes again. *'How 
now, captain,^ says I, " what, have you altered your 
equipage already ? ^ I am no more ashamed, sir, 
of your livery,^ answered he, ^ than of your service, 
and neverthdess your servant for what I have got 
by iV* WeU,"" says I to him, ^'but what will you 
do now with all your money ? ^ ^ I wish my pocnr 
father had some of it,^ says he, ^and for the rest I 
got it for you, sir, and desire you would take it^ 
He spoke it with so mudi honesty and fireedom that 
I could not but take it very kindly ; but, however, I 
tdd him I would not take a &rthir)g from him as 
his master, but I would have him play the good 
husband with it, now he had such good fortune to 
get it. He told me he would take my directions in 
evetything. *«Why, then,'' said I, **ni tell you 
what I would advise you to do, turn it all into rouly 
money, and convey it by return home into England, 
and follow yourself the first opportunity, and with 
good management you may put yourself in a good 
posture <^ living with if The iEellow, with a sort 
of dejection in his looks, asked me if he had dis- 
obliged me in anythii^P Why says L <<That 
I was willing to turn him out of his service.'" No» 
George ^ (that was his name) says I, ^ but you may 
live on this money without being a servant ^ I 'd 
throw it all into tiie Elbe,'' says he, ^ over Toigaa 
bridge, rather than leave .your service ; and besides," 
says he, ^ can't I save my money without goiqg from 
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yoa ? I got it in your service, and I H never spend 
it out of your sarioe, unless you put me away. I 
hope my money won^t make me the worse servant ; 
if I thought it would, I ^d soon have little enough.** 

Nay, Greorge,** aajs I, shall not oblige you to it, 
for I am not willing to lose 3rou neither : come, then,** 
9AJS I, ^let us put it all together, and see what it 
will come to.** So he laid it all together on the 
table, and by our computation he had gotten as 
much plunder as was worth about 1400 rix-dollars, 
besides three horses with their ftuniture, a tent, a 
bed, and some wearing linen. Then he takes the 
necklace of pearl, a very good watch, a diamond 
rii^ and 100 pieces of gold, and lays them by them- 
sdves, and having, according to our best calculation, 
valued the things, he put up all the rest, and as I 
was going to ask him what they wore left out for, 
he takes them up in his hand, and coming round 
the table, told me, that if I did not think him un- 
worthy of my service and favour, he bq;ged I would 
give him leave to make that present to me ; that it 
was my first thought his going out, that he had got 
it all in my service, and he should think I had no 
kindness for him if I should refuse it. 

I was resolved in my mind not to take it from him, 
and yet I could find no means to resist his impor- 
tunity. At last I told him, I would accept of part 
of his present, and that I esteemed his respect in 
that as much as the whole, and that I would not 
have him importune me further; so I took the ring 
and watch, with the horse and furniture as before, 
and made him turn all the rest into money at Leipsic, 
• [81] 
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and not suffering him to wear his liTeiy, made him 
put himself into a tolerable equipage, and taking a 
young Leipsioer into my service, he attended me as 
a gentleman from that time forward. 

The king^s army never entered Leipsic, but pro- 
ceeded to Merseburg, and from thence to Halle, and 
so marched on into Franconia, while the Duke of 
Saxony employed his forces in recovering Leipric 
and driving the Imperialists out of his country. I 
continued at Leipsic twelve days, being not willing 
to leave my comrade till he was recovered ; but Sir 
John Hepburn so often importuned me to come into 
the army, and sent me word that the king had very 
often inquired f<Hr me, that at last I consented to go 
without him; so having made our appointment 
where to meet, and how to correspond by letters, I 
went to wait on Sir John Hepburn, who then lay 
with the king^s army at the city of Erfurt in Saxony. 
As I was riding between Leipsic and Halle, I observed 
my horse went very awkwardly and uneasy, and 
sweat very much, though the weather was cold, and 
we had rid but veiy softly ; I fimcied therefore that 
the saddle might hurt the horse, and calls my new 
captain up. ^ Greorge,^ says I, I believe this saddle 
hurts the horse.^ So we alighted, and looking under 
the saddle found the back of the hone extremdy 
galled ; so I bid him take off the saddle, which lie 
did, and giving the horse to my young Leipdcer to 
lead, we sat down to see if we could mend it, for 
there was no town near us. Sajrs Greoige, pointing 
with his finger, ^ If you please to cut open the pan- 
nel there, I get something to stuff into it whidi 
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will bear it from the honeys bodu^ So while be 
looked for flomething to thrust iiit I cat a hole in the 
pannel of the saddle, and, fcdlowing it with 
finger, I felt something hard, which seemed to mo?e 
up and down* Again, as I thrust it with my finger, 
^ Kerens something that should not be hm^^ says 
I, not yet imagining what afterwards fell out, and 
cslling, ^ Run back,^ bade him put up his fingen 
^Whatever ^is,^ says he, ^^t is this hurts the horse, 
tar it bean just on his back when the saddle is set 
on.^ So we strove to take hold cm it, but oould not 
readi it; at last we took the uppor part of the saddle 
quite from the pannel, and there lay a small silk 
parse wmpptd in a pieee of leather, and full of gold 
ducats. ^ Thou art bom to be rich, Geoige,^ says I 
to him, ^here^s more money.^ We opened the 
putse and found in it four hundred and thirty-eight 
small pieces of gold. 

There I had a new skirmish with him whose the 
money should be. I told him ^twas his, he told me 
no ; I had accepted of the horse and furniture, and 
all that was about him was mine, and solemnly 
▼owed he would not have a penny of it. I saw no 
remedy, but put up the money for the present, 
mended our saddle, and went on. We lay that 
night at Halle, and having had such a booty in the 
saddle^ I made him search the saddles of the other 
two horses, in one of which we found three French 
crowns, but nothing in the other. 

We arrived at Erfurt the SSth of September, but 
the army was removed, and entered into Franconia, 
and at the siege of Koningshoven we came up with 
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tiiem. The first thing I did was to pay my civili- 
ties to Sir John Hepburn, who received me veiy 
Idndly, but told me withal that I had not done well 
to be so long from him, and the king had particu- 
larly inquired for me, had commanded him to bring 
me to him at my return. I told him the reason of 
my stay at Leipsic, and how I had left that place 
and my comrade, before he was cured of his wounds, 
to wait on him according to his letters. He tcAd 
me the Idng had spoken some things very obliging 
dbout me, and he believed would (^er me some com- 
niand in the army, if I thought well to accept of 
it. I told him I had promised my fitther not to 
take service in an army without his leave, and yet 
if his Majesty should offer it, I neither knew how 
to resist it, nor had I an inclination to anything 
more than the service, and sudi a leader, though I 
had much rather have served as a volunteer at my 
own charge (which, as he knew, was the custom of 
our English gentlemen) than in any command. He 
vq>lied, ^ Do as you think fit ; but some gentlemen 
would give 80,000 crowns to stand so £ur for ad- 
vancement as you do.^ 

The town of Eoningshoven capitulated that day» 
and Sir John was ordered to treat with the dtiaena, 
so I had no further discourse with him then ; and the 
town being taken, the army immediately advanced 
down the river Maine, for the king had his eye upon 
Frankfort and Mentz, two great cities, both which 
he soon became master of, chiefly by the prodigious 
expedition of his march ; for within a month after 
tiie battle, he was in the lower parts of the empire^ 
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•ad had paaBod from the E3be to the Rhine, lia 
inoredible conquest, had taken all the strong dties,, 
the bishopries of Bamberg, of Wurtzbnrg, and almost 
all the circle of Franconia, with part of Schawberlaod 
— a conquest large enough to be seven years a-making[ 
bj the common course of arms. 

Business going on thus, the king had not leisure to 
think of small matters, and I being not thorougUjr 
resolved in my mind, did not press Sir John to intro^ 
duce me. I had wrote to my father with an aocouirt^ 
of my reception in the army, the civilities of Sir John 
Hepburn, the particulars of the battle, and had 
incked pressed him to give me leave to serve tiie 
Khig of Sweden, to which particular I waited for att 
answer, but the following occasion determined me 
before an answer could possibly reach me. 

llie king was before the strong castle of Marien7 
burg, whidi commands the city of Wurtzbuig. 
had ti^en the city, but the garrison and ridier part 
of the burghers were retired into the castle, and 
trusting to the strength of the place, which was 
thought impregnable, they bade the Swedes do their 
worst ; ^t was well provided with all things, and a 
strong garrison in it, so that the army indeed expected 
U would be a long piece of work. The castle stood 
en a high rock, and on the steep of the rock was a 
bastion which defended the only passage up the hill 
mto the castle ; the Scots were chose out to make 
this attack, and the king was an eye-witness of their 
gallantry. In the action Sir John was not com* 
manded out, but Sir James Ramsey led them on; 
but I observed that most of the Scotch officers in the 
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•thar laments prepared to serve as volimteers ftr 
the honour of their countrymen, and Sir John Hep- 
bom led them on. I was resolved to see this piece 
of service, and therefore joined myself to the volun- 
teers. We were armed with partisans, and each man 
two pistols at our belt. It was a piece of service 
that seemed perfectly desperate, the advantage of the 
hill, the precipice we were to mount, the height (tf 
the bastion, the resolute courage and number of the 
garrison, who from a complete covert made aterrible 
iSre upon us, all joined to make the action hopdess. 
But the fury of the Scots musketeers was not to be 
abated by any difficulties ; they mounted the hill, 
scaled the works like madmen, running upon tiie 
enemies^ pikes, and after two hours^ desperate fight 
in the midst of fire and smoke, took it by storm, and 
put all the garrison to the sword. The volunteers 
did their part, and had their share of the loss too, for 
tiiirteai or fourteen were killed out of thirty-seven, 
besides the wounded, among whom I received a hurt 
more troublesome than dangerous by a thrust of a 
halberd into my arm, which proved a very painfbl 
wound, and I was a great while before it was 
thoroughly recovered. 

The king received us as we drew off at the foot of 
the hill, calling the soldiers his brave Scots, and 
commending the officers by name. The next morn- 
ing the castle was also taken by storm, and the 
greatest booty that ever was found in any one ccm- 
quest in the whole war; the soldiers got here so 
mud) money that they knew not what to do with it, 
and the plunder they got here and at the battle 
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of Leipric made tbem so unruly, that had not the 
king been the best master of discipline in the world, 
they had never been kept in any reasonable bounds. 

The king had taken notice of our small party of 
volunteers, and though I thought he had not seen 
me, yet he sent the next morning for Sir John Hep- 
bum, and asked him if I were not come to the army? 
^ Yes,^ says Sir John, ^^he has been here two or 
three days.^ And as he was forming an excuse for 
not having brought me to wait on his Majesty, says 
the king, interrupting him, I wonder you would let 
him thrust himself into such a hot piece of service as 
storming the Port Graft. Pray let him know I saw 
him, and have a very good account of his behaviour.^ 
Sir John returned with his account to me, and pressed 
me to pay my duty to his Majesty the next morning ; 
and acoordii^y, though I had but an ill night with 
the pain of my wound, I was with him at the lev^ 
in the castle. 

I cannot but give some short account of the glory 
of the morning ; the castle had been cleared of the 
dead bodies of the enemies, and what was not pillaged 
by the soldiers was placed under a guard. There 
was first a magazine of very good arms for about 
18,000 or 80,000 foot, and 4000 horse, a very good 
train of artillery of about eighteen pieces of battery, 
thirty-two brass field-pieces, and four mortars. The 
bishop^s treasure, and other public monies not plun- 
dered by the soldiers, was teUing out by the ofiicers, 
and amounted to 400,000 florins in money ; and the 
burghers of the town in solemn procession, bare- 
headed, brought the king three tons of gold as a 
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oomposition to exempt the dtj from plunder. Here 
was also a stable of gallant horses which the kiiig^ 
had the curiosity to go and see. 

When the ceremony of the buijg^ers was over, the 
king came down into the castle court, walked on the 
parade (where the great train of artillery was placed 
on their carriages) and round the walls, and gave order 
for repairing the bastion that was stormed by the 
Scots ; and as at the entrance of the parade Sir John 
Hepburn and I made our reverence to the king, 
^ Ho, cavalier ! ^ said the king to me, *^ I am glad to 
see you,^ and so passed forward. I made my bow 
very low, but his Majesty said no mote at that 
time. 

When the view was over the king went up into the 
lodgings, and Sir John and I walked in an ante- 
chamber for about a quarter of an hour, when one of 
the gentlemen of the bedchamber came out to Sir 
John, and told him the king asked for him ; he 
stayed but a little with the king, and come out to 
me and told me the king had ordered him to bring 
me to him. 

' His Majesty, with a countenance full of honour 
and goodness, interrupted my compliment, and asked 
me how I did ; at which answering only with a bow, 
says the king, I am sorry to see you are hurt ; I 
would have laid my commands on you not to have 
shown yourself in so sharp a piece of service, if I had 
known you had been in the camp.^ Your Majesty 
does me too much honour,^ said I, ^ in your care of 
a life that has yet done nothing to deserve your 
fistvour.** His Majesty was pleased to say sometiiing 
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very kind to me relating to my behaviour in the 
battle of Leipric, which I have not vanity enough to 
write; at the conclusion whereof^ when I replied very 
humbly that I was not sensible that any service I had 
done, or could do, could possibly merit so much 
goodness, he told me he had ordered me a small tes- 
tinumy of his esteem, and withal gave me his hand 
to kiss. I was now conquered, and with a sort of 
surprise told his Majesty I found myself so much 
engaged by his goodness, as well as my own inclina- 
tion, that if his Majesty would please to accept of 
my devoir, I was resolved to serve in his army, or 
wherever he pleased to command me. Serve me,^ 
says the king, why, so you do, but I must not have 
you be a musketeer; apoor soldier at a dollar a week 
will do thaL^ ^Pt«y» Sir John,^ says the king, 
^give him what commission he desires.^ ^ No com- 
mission, sir,^ says I, ^ would please me better than 
leave to fight near your Majesty^s person, and to 
serve you at my own charge till I am qualified by 
nfore experience to receive your commands.^ ^ Why, 
then, it shall be so,*" said the king, ^ and I chaige 
you, Hepburn,^ aajs he, ^ when anything offers that 
is either fit for him, or he desires, that you tell 
me of it ; ^ and giving me his hand again to kiss, I 
withdrew. 

I was followed before I had passed the castle gate 
by one of the king^s pages, who brought me a war- 
rant, directed to Sir John Hepburn, to go to the 
master of the horse for an immediate delivery of 
things ordered by the king himself for my account, 
where being come, the equerry produced me a very 
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good coadi with four hones, haniess, and equipage, 
and two very fine saddle-horses, out of the stable of 
the bishop^s horses aforementioned ; with these there 
was a list for three servants, and a warrant to the 
steward of the king^s baggage to defray me, my 
horses, and servants at the king^s chai*ge till fartb^ 
order. I was very much at a loss how to manage 
myself in this so sbrange freedom of so great a prince, 
and consulting with Sir John Hepburn, I was pro- 
posing to him whether it was not proper to go im- 
mediately back to pay my duty to his Majesty, and 
acknowledge his bcninty in the best terms I could, 
but while we were resolving to do so, the guards 
stood to their arms, and we saw the king go out at 
the gate in his coach to pass into the city, so we 
were diverted bom it for that time. I acknowledge 
the bounty of the king was very surprising, but I 
must say it was not so very strange to me when 
I afterwards saw the course of his management. 
Bounty in him was his natural talent, but he never 
distributed his fitvours but where he thought him- 
self both loved and faithfrilly served, and when he 
was so, even the single actions of his private soldiers 
he would take particular notice of himself^ and 
publicly own, acknowledge, and reward them, of 
which I am obliged to give some instances, 

A private musketeer at the storming the castle of 
Wurtzburg, when all the detachment was beaten off, 
stood in the ffu% of the enemy and fired his piece, 
and though he had a thousand shot made at him, 
stood unconcerned, and charged his piece again, and 
let fiy at the memyf continuing to do so three times, 
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at the same time beckoning with his hand to his 
fellows to come on again, which they did, animated 
by his example, and carried the place for the king. 

When the town was taken the king ordered the 
regiment to be drawn out, and calling for that 
soldier, thanked him before them all for taking tiie 
town for him, gave him a thoosand dollars in money, 
and a commission with his own hand for a foot com- 
pany, or leave to go home, which he would. The 
sokUer took the commission on his knees, kissed it, 
and put it into his bosom, and told the king, he 
would never leave his service as long as he lived. 

This bounty of the king^s, timed and suited by 
his judgment, was the reason that he was very well 
s^ed, entirely beloved, and most punctuaUy obeyed 
by his soldiers, who were sure to be cherished and 
encouraged if they did well, having the king generaUy 
an eye-witness of their behaviour. 

My indiscretion rather than valour had engaged 
me so far at the battle of Leipsic, that being in the 
van of Sir John Hepbum^s brigade, almost three 
whole companies of us were separated from our line, 
and surrounded by the enemies^ pikes. I cannot but 
say also that we were disengaged rather by a des- 
perate chaige Sir John made with the whole Foment 
to fetdi us off, than by our own valour, though we 
wore not wanting to ourselves neither, but this part 
of the action being talked of very much to the ad- 
vantage of the young English volunteer, and possibly 
more than I deserved, was the occasion of all the 
distinction the king used me with ever after. 

I had by this time letters from my fitther, in 
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which, though with some reluctance, he left me at 
liberty to enter into arms if I thought fit, always 
obliging me to be directed, and, as he said, com- 
manded by Sir John Hepburn. At the same time 
he wrote to Sir John Hepburn, commending his 
son^s fortunes, as he called it, to his care, which 
letters Sir John showed the king unknown to me. 

I took care always to acquaint my father of every 
circumstance, and forgot not to mention his Majesiy'^s 
extraordinary £&vour, which so afiected my &ther, 
that he obtained a yery honourable mention of it in 
a letter from King Charles to the Sling of Sweden, 
written by his own hand. 

I had waited on his Majesty, with Sir John Hep* 
bum, to give him thanks for his magnificent present, 
and was received with his usual goodness, and after 
that I was every day among the gentlemen of his 
ordinary attendance. And if his Majesty went out 
on a party, as he would often do, or to view the 
country, I always attended him among the volunteers, 
of whom a great many always followed him ; and 
he would often call me out, talk with me, send me 
upon messages to towns, to princes, free cities, and 
the like, upon extraordinary occasions. 

The first piece of service he put me upon had like 
to have embrcHled me with one of his fiivourite 
colonels. The king was mardiing through the Berg^ 
straet, a low country on the edge of the Rhine, and, 
as all men thought, was going to besi^ Heidelberg, 
but on a sudden orders a party of his guards, with 
five companies of Scots, to be drawn out ; while th^ 
were drawing out this detachment the king calls me 
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to him, ^ Ho, cavalier,^ says he, that was his usual 
word, ^ you shall command this party and thereupon 
gives me orders to march back all night, and in the 
morning, by break of day, to take post under the 
walls of the fort of Opp^eim, and immediately to 
entrench mjrself as well as I could. Grave Neels, 
the colonel of his guards, thought himself injured by 
this command, but the king took the matter upon 
himself and Grave Neels told me very £uniliaily 
afterwards, ^ We have such a master,^ says he, ^ that 
no man can be affironted by. I thought mysdf 
wronged,^ says he, ^ when you commanded my men 
over my head ; and for my life,^ says he, ^ I knew 
not which way to be angry.** 

I executed my commission so punctually that by 
break of day I was set down within musket-shot of 
the fort, under covert of a little mount, on whidi 
stood a windmill, and had indifferently fortified 
myself, and at the same time had posted some of 
my men on two other passes, but at fiurther dis- 
tance from the fort, so that the fort was effectually 
blocked up on the land side. In the aftesmooa the 
enemy sallied on my first entrenchment, but being 
covered from their cannon, and defended by a ditdi 
which I had drawn across the road, they were so 
well received by my musketeers that they retired 
with the loss of six or seven men. 

The next day Sir John Hepburn was sent with two 
brigades of foot to carry on the work, and so my 
commission ended. The king expressed himself very 
well pleased with what I had done, and when he was 
so was never sparing of telling of it, for he used to 
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say tliat paUic oommendAtioiis were a great en- 
oouragement to Talour. 

While Sir John Hepburn lay before the fort and 
was preparing to storm it, the king^s design was to 
get over the Rhine, but the ^NUiiaids whidi were in 
Oppenheim had sunk all the boats they oould find. 
At last the king, being informed where some lay that 
were sunk, caused them to be weighed with all the 
expedition possible, and in the night of the 7th of 
December, in three boats, passed over his regiment 
of guards, about three miles above the town, and, as 
the king thought, secure from danger ; but they were 
no sooner landed, and not drawn into order, but they 
were charged by a body of Spanish horse, and had 
not the darkness given them opportunity to draw up 
in the enclosures in several little parties, they had 
beoB in great danger of being disordered ; Init by 
this means they lined the hedges and lanes so with 
musketeers, that the remainder had time to draw up 
in battalia, and saluted the horse with their muskets, 
so that they drew fiuiiher off. 

The king was veiy impatient, hearing his men 
engaged, having no boats nor possible means to get 
over to help them. At last, about eleven o^dock at 
night, the boats came back, and the king thrust 
another r^ment into them, and though his oflBcers 
dissuaded him, would go over himself with them mi 
foot, and did so. This was three months that very 
day when the battle of Leipric was fought, and wintor 
time too, that the progress of his arms had spread 
from the Elbe, where it parts Saxony and Branden- 
burg, to the Lower Palatinate and tli^ Rhine. 
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I went over in the boat with the king. I nevar saw 
him in so much concern in my lifei for he was in pain 
for his men; but before we got on shore the Spaniards 
retired. However, the king landed, ordered his men, 
and prepared to entrench, but he had not time, for bjr 
that time the boats were put off again, the Spaniards, 
not knowing more troops were landed, and being rein- 
forced from Oppenheim, came on again, and charged 
with great fory ; but all things were now in order, 
and they were readily received and beaten back again. 
They came on again the third time, and with repeated 
diaiges attacked us; but at last finding us too strong 
for them they gave it over. By this time another 
regiment of foot was come over, and as soon as day 
appeared the king with the three r^ments marched 
to the town, which surrendered at the first sum- 
DKMis, and the next day the fort jdelded to Sir John 
Hepburn. 

The castle at Oppenheiin held out still with a 
garriscHi of 800 Spaniards, and the king, leaving 200 
Soots of Sir James Ramsey^s men in the town, drew 
out to attack the castle. Sir James Ramsey being 
left wounded at Wurtzburg, the king gave me the 
command of those 200 men, which wore a r^ment, 
that is to say, all that were left of a gallant r^ment 
of 2000 Scots, which the king brought out of Sweden 
with him, under that brave colonel There was about 
thirty officers, who, having no soldiers, were yet in pay, 
and served as reformadoes with the rq^ment, and were 
over and above the 200 men. 

The king designed to storm the castle on the lower 
side by the way that leads to Mentz, and Sir John 
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Hepburn landed from the other side and marched 
up to storm on the Rhine port. 

My reformado ScotSi having observed that the 
town port of the castle was not so well guarded as 
the rest, all the eyes of the garrison being bent 
towards the king and Sir John Hepburn, came run- 
ning to me, and told me they believed they could 
enter the casUe, sword in hand, if I would give them 
leave* I told them I durst not give them orders, 
my commission being mily to keep and defend the 
town ; but they being very importunate, I told them 
they were volunteers, and might do what they pleased^ 
that I would lesad them fifty men, and draw up the 
rest to second them, or bring them off, as I saw oc- 
casion, so as I might not hazard the town. This 
was as much as they desired ; they sallied immediately, 
and in a trice the volunteers scaled the port, cut in 
pieces the guard, and burst open the gate, at whidi 
the fifty entered Finding the gate won, I advanced 
immediately with 100 musketeers more, having locked 
up all the gates of the town but the castle port, and 
leaving fifty still for a reserve just at that gate ; the 
townsmra, too, seeing the castle, as it were, taken, 
run to arms, and followed me with above 900 men. 
The Spaniards were knocked down by the Scots be* 
fore they knew what the matter was, and the king 
and Sir John Hepburn, advancing to storm, were 
surprised when, instead of resistance, they saw the 
Spaniards throwing themselves over the walls to 
avoid the fury of the Scots. Few of the garrison 
got away, but were either killed or taken, and having 
cleared the castle, I set open the jfoact on the king^s 
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sule^ and sent his Majesty wofd the castle was his 
own. The king came on, and entered on foot. I 
received him at the head of the Scots reformadoes, 
who all saluted him with their pikes. The king 
gave them his hat, and turning about, *^ Brave Scots, 
brave Scots,** says he smiling, ^*you w^re too quick 
for me ; ** then beckoning to me, made me tell him 
how and in what manner we had managed the storm, 
which he was exceeding well pleased with, but espe- 
cially at the caution I had used to bring them off if 
they had miscarried, and secured the town. 

From hence the army marched to Mentz, which in 
four days* time capitulated, with the fort and citadel, 
and the city paid his Majesty 300,000 dollars to be 
exempted from the fiiry of the soldiers. Here the 
king himself drew the plan of those invincible forti- 
fications which to this day makes it one of the 
strongest cities in Grermany. 

Friburg, Eoningstien, Neustadt, Kaiserslautem, 
and almost all the Lower Palatinate, surrendered at 
the very terror of the King of Sweden*s approach, 
and never sufifiBred the danger of a si^. 

The king held a most magnificent court at Mentz, 
attended by the Landgrave of Hesse, with an incred« 
ibk numb^ of princes and lords of the empire, with 
ambassadcm and residents of foreign princes; and 
here his Majesty stayed till March, when the queen, 
with a great retinue of Swedish nobility, came from 
EMurt to see him. The king, attended by a gallant 
tram of German nobility, went to Frankfort, and 
from thence on to Hoest, to meet the queen, where 
her Majesty arrived February 8. 
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During the king^s stay in these parts, his aimies 
were not idle, his troops, on one side under the 
Rhinegrave, a brave and ever-fortunate commands, 
and under the Landgrave of Hesse, on the other, 
ranged the country from Lorraine to Luxemburg, 
and past the Moselle on the west, and the Weser on 
the north. Nothing could stand before them : the 
Spanish army whidi came to the relief of the Catho* 
lie Electors was everywhere defeated and beaten 
quite out of the country, and the Lorraine army 
quite ruined. 7 was a most pleasant court sure as 
ever was seen, where every day expresses arrived of 
armies defeated, towns surrendered, contributions 
agreed upon, parties routed, prisoners taken, and 
princes sending ambassadors to sue for truces and 
neutralities, to make submissions and compositions, 
and to pay arrears and contributions. 

Here arrived, February 10, the King of Bohemia 
from England, and with him my Lord Craven, with 
a body of Dutch horse, and a very fine train of 
English volunteers, who immediately, without any 
stay, marched on to Hoest to wait upon his Majesty 
of Sweden, who received him with a great deal of 
civility, and was treated at a noble collation by the 
king and queen at Frankfort Never had the un- 
fortunate king so fur a prospect of being restored 
to his inheritance of the Palatinate as at that time, 
and had King James, his father-in-law, had a soul 
answerable to the occasion, it had been effected be- 
fore, but it was a strange thing to see him equipped 
from the English court with one lord and about 
forty or fifty English gentlemen in his attendance, 
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whereas had the Kmg of England now, as is wdl 
known he migjbt have done, furnished him witii 
10,000 or 12,000 English foot, nothing could have 
hindered him taking a full possessicm of his country ; 
and yet even without that help did the King of 
Sweden dear almost his whole country of Impe- 
rialists, and after his death reinstal his son in the 
Electorate : but no thanks to us. 

Hie Lord Craven did me the honour to inquire 
for me by name, and his Majesty of Sweden did me 
yet more by presenting me to the King of Bohemia, 
and my Lord Craven gave me a letter from my father. 
And speaking something of my father having served 
under the Prince of Orange in the fiunous battle of 
Nienport, the king, smiling, returned, ^And pray 
tell him from me his son has served as well in the 
warm battle of Leipsic^ 

My fitther being very much pleased with the 
honour I had received from so great a king, had 
ordered me to acquaint his Majesty that, if he 
pleased to accept of their service, he would raise 
him a regiment of English horse at his own charge 
to be under my command, and to be sent over into 
Holland ; and my Lord Craven had orders from the 
King of England to signify his consent to the said 
levy. I acquainted my old friend Sir John Hepburn 
with the contents of the letter in order to have 
hia advice, who being pleased with the proposal, 
would have me go to the king immediately with 
the letter, but present service put it off finr some 
days. 

Hie takii^ of Ototcnadi was the next service at 
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an J moment. Hie king drew out in person to the 
fliege of this town* TTie town soon came to parley, 
but the castle seemed a work of difficuliy, for its 
sitiitetion was so strong and so swroonded with 
works bdiind and above one another, that most 
people thought the king would receive a check fiom 
it ; but it was not easy to resist the resolution of the 
King of Sweden. 

He never battered it but with two small pieces, 
but having viewed the works himseL^ ordered a mine 
under the first ravelin, which being sprung with suc- 
cess, he commands a storm. I think there was not 
more commanded men than volunteers, both English, 
Scots, French, and Grermans. My old comrade was 
by this time recovered of his woiuid at Leipsic, and 
made one. The first body of volunteers, of about 
forty, were led on by my Lord Craven, and I led tiie 
second, among whom were most of the reformade 
Scots ofiicers who took the castle of Oppenheim. 
Hie first party was not able to make anjiliing of it ; 
the garrison fought with so much fory tiiat many of 
the volunteer gentlemen being wounded, and some 
killed, the rest were beaten off with loss. The king 
was in some passion at his m^ and rated them for 
running away, as he called it, though they really re- 
treated in good order, and commanded the assault to 
be renewed. Twas our turn to fidl on next. Our 
Soots officers, not being used to be beaten, advanced 
immediately, and my Lord Craven with his volun- 
teers, pierced in with us, fighting gallantly in the 
breach with a pike in his hand ; and, to give him 
the honour due to his bravery, he was with the first 
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on the top of tlie fampart, and gave his hand to my 
comrade, and lifted him up after him. We helped 
one another up, till at last almost aU the volunteers 
had gained the height of the ravelin, and maintained 
it with a great deal of resolution, expecting when 
the commanded men had gained the same height to 
advance upon the enemy ; when one of the enemy'^s 
captains odled to my Lord Craven, and told him 
if they might have honourable terms they would 
capitulate, which my lord telling him he would en- 
gage for, the garrison fired no more, and the captain, 
leaping down from the next rampart, came with my 
Lord Craven into the camp, where the conditions 
were agreed on, and the castle surrendered 

After the taking of this town, the king, hearing of 
TiUy^s approach, and how he had beaten Gustavns 
Horn, the king^s field-marshal, out of Bamberg, began 
to draw his forces together, and leaving the care of 
his conquests in these parts to his chancellor Oxm- 
stiem, prepares to advance towards Bavaria. 

I had taken an opportunity to wait upon his 
Majesty with Sir John Hepburn, and being about to 
introduce the discourse of my £sither^s letter, the 
king told me he had received a compliment on my 
account in a letter from King Charles. I told him 
his Majesty had by his exceeding generosity bound 
me and all my friends to pay their acknowledgments 
to him, and that I supposed my father had obtained 
such a mention of it from the King of England, as 
gratitude moved him to ; that his Majesty^s favour 
had been shown in me to a family both willing and 
ready to serve him, that I had received some com- 
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mends finom my fitther, whidi, if his Majesty pleased 
to do me the honour to accept of^ might put me in a 
condition to acknowledge his Majesi^^s goodness in 
a manner more propcnrtioned to the sense I had of 
his fiiTour ; and with that I produced my father^s 
letter, and read that clause in it whidi related to the 
rq^ent of horse, which was as follows : — 

I read with a great deal of satisfiustion the account 
you give of the great and extraordinaiy conquests of 
the King of Sweden, and with more his Majesty's sin- 
gular &vour to you ; I hope you will be careful to value 
and deserve so much honour. I am glad you rather 
chose to serve as a volunteer at your own charge, than 
to take any command, which, for want of experience, 
you might misbehave in. 

^ I have obtained of the king that he will particularly 
thank his Majesty of Sweden for the honour he has 
done you, and if his Majesty gives you so much freedom, 
I could be glad you should in the humblest manner 
thank his Majesty in the name of an old broken soldier. 

''If you think yourself officer enough to command 
them, and his Majesty pleased to accept them, I would 
have you offer to raise his Majesty a regiment of horse, 
which, I think, I may near complete in our neighbour- 
hood with some of your old acquaintance, who are very 
willing to see the world. If his Majesty gives you the 
word, they shall receive his commands in the Maes, the 
king having promised me to give them arms, and trans- 
port them for that service into Holland ; and I hope 
they may do his Majesty such service as may be for your 
honour and the advantage of his Majesty's interest and 
glory. 

''Your Lovmo FannL" 
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^^Tis an oflfer like a gentieman and like a soldier,^ 
says the king, ^* and 1 11 accept of it on two condi- 
tions : first,^ says the king, ^ that I will pay your 
fiather the advance money for the raising the r^- 
ment ; and next, that they shall be landed in the 
Weser or the Elbe; for whidi, if the King of Eng- 
land will not, I will pay the passage ; for if they land 
in Holland, it may prove very difficult to get them 
to us when the army shall be marched out of this 
part of the country.^ 

I returned this answer to my fisither, and sent my 
man Greorge into England to order that regiment, 
and made him quartermaster. I sent blank commis- 
sions for the officers, signed by the king, to be filled 
up as my &ther should think fit ; and when I had 
the king^s order for the commissions, the secretary 
told me I must go back to the king with them. 
Accordingly I went back to the king, who, opening 
the packet, laid all the commissions but one upon a 
table before him, and bade me take them, and keep- 
ing that one still in his hand, ^ Now,*** says he, **you 
are one of my soldiers,^ and therewith gave me his 
commission, as colonel of horse in present pay. I 
took the commission kneeling, and humbly thanked 
his Majesty. But,^ says the king, ^ there is one 
artide-of-war I expect of you more than of others.^ 
^ Your Majesty can expect nothing of me which I 
shall not willingly comply with,^ said I, ^as soon as 
I have the honour to understand what it is.^ 

Why, it is,^ says the king, ^ that you shall never 
fight but when you have orders, for I shall not be 
willing to lose my colonel before I have the regiment.'^ 
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^ I shall be ready at all tunes, sir,^ returned I, ^ to 
obey your Majesty^s orders.^ 

I sent my man express with the king'^s answer and 
the oommission to my fiEither, who had the rq^ent 
completed in less than two months^ time, and six of 
the officers, with a list of the rest, came away to me, 
whom I presented to his Majesty when he lay before 
Nuremberg, where they kissed his hand. 

One of the captains offisred to bring the whole 
regiment travelling as private men into the army 
in six weeks^ time, and either to transport their 
equipage, or buy^ it in Grermany, but ^t was thought 
impracticable. However, I had so many come in 
that manner that I had a complete troop always 
about me, and obtained the king^s order to muster 
them as a troop. 

On the 8th o{ March the king decamped, and, 
marching up the river Maine, bent his course directly 
for Bavaria, taking several small places by the way, 
and expecting to engage with Tilly, who he thought 
would dispute his entrance into Bavaria, kept his 
army together ; but Tilly, finding himself too weak 
to encounter him, turned away, and leaving Bavaria 
open to the king, marched into the Upper Palatinate. 
The king finding the country dear of the Imperialists 
comes to Nuremberg, made his entrance into that 
city the 21st of March, and being nobly treated by 
the citizens, he continued his march into Bavaria, 
and on the 86th sat down before Donauwerth. The 
town was taken the next day by storm, so swift were 
the conquests of this invincible captain. Sir John 
Hepburn, with the Scots and the English volunteexs 
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at the head of them, entered the town first, and 
cat all the garrison to pieces, except audi as escaped 
over the bridge. 

I had no share in the. business of Dcmauwerth, 
being now among the lunse, but I was posted on the 
roads with five troops of horse, where we picked up 
a great many stragglers of the garrison, who we 
made prisoners of war, 

T is observable that this town of Donauwerth is 
a veiy strong place and well fortified, and yet sudi 
expedition did the king make, and sudi resolution 
did he use in his first attacks, that he carried the 
town without putting himself to the trouble of 
formal approaches. 7 was generaUy his way when 
he came before any town with a design to besiege 
it; he never would encamp at a distance and begin 
his trenches a great way oflT, but bring his men im- 
mediately within half-musket shot oi the place; 
there getting under the best cover he could, he would 
immediately begin his batteries and trenches before 
their deuces ; and if there was any place possibly to 
be attacked, he would fall to storming immediately. 
By this resolute way of coming on he carried many 
a town in the first heat of his men, whidi would 
have held out many days against a more regular 
siege. 

This maidi of the king broke all Tilly^s measures, 
for now he was obliged to £Btce about, and leaving 
the Upper Palatinate, to come to the assistance a£ 
the Duke of Bavaria; for the king being 90fi00 
strong, besides 10,000 foot and 4000 horse and 
dragoons whidi joined him from the Duringer Wald, 
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was resolved to ruin the duke, who lay now open to 
him, and was the most powerful and inveterate 
enemy of the Protestants in the empire, 

Tilly was now joined with the Duke of Bavaria, 
and might together make about 82,000 men, and in 
order to keep the Swedes out of the country of 
Bavaria, had planted themselves along the banks of 
the river Lech, which runs on the edge of the duke^s 
territories; and having fortified the other side of 
the river, and planted his cannon for several miles at 
all the convenient places on the river, resolved to 
dispute the king^s passage. 

I shall be the longer in relating this account of 
the Lech, being esteemed in those days as great an 
action as any battle or siege of that age, and par- 
ticularly famous for the disaster of the gallant old 
General Tilly ; and for that I can be more particular 
in it than other accounts, having been an eye-witness 
to every part of it. 

The king being truly informed of the disposition 
of the Bavarian army, was once of the mind to have 
left the banks of the Lech, have repassed the Danube, 
and so setting down before Ingolstadt, the duke^s 
capital city, by the taking that strong town to have 
made his entrance into Bavaria, and the conquest 
of such a fortress, one entire action ; but the str^igth 
of the place, and the difficulty of maintaining his 
leaguer in an enemy'^s country while Tilly was so 
strong in the field, diverted him from that design ; 
he therefore concluded that Tilly was first to be 
beaten out of the country, and then the siege of 
Ingolstadt would be the easier. 
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Whereupon the king raolved to go and view the 
situation of the enemy. Hts Majesty went out the 
2nd of April with a strong party of horse, which I 
had the honour to command We mardied as near 
as we could to the banks of the river, not to be too 
much exposed to the enemy^s cannon, and having 
gained a little hei^t, where the whole course of 
the river might be seen, the king halted, and com- 
manded to draw up. The king alighted, and calling 
me to him, examined every reach and turning of the 
river by his glass, but finding the river run a long 
and almost a straight course he could find no place 
which he liked ; but at last turning himself north, and 
looking down the stream, he found the nver, stretch- 
ing a long reach, doubles short upon itself, making a 
round and very narrow point. ^'Tliere^s a point 
will do our business,^ says the king, ^and if the 
ground be good pass there, let Tilly do his 
worst" 

He immediately ordered a small party of horse to 
view the ground, and to bring him word particularly 
how high the bank was on each side and at the point. 
^ And he shall have fifty dollars," says the king, ^ that 
win bring me word how deep the water is." I asked 
his Majesty leave to let me go, whidi he would by no 
means allow of ; but as the party was drawing out, a 
sergeant of dragoons told the king, if he pleased to 
let him go disguised as a boor, he would bring him 
an account of everything he desired. The king liked 
the motion well enough, and the fellow being very well 
acquainted with the country, puts on a ploughman^s 
baUt, and went away immediatdy with a long pole 
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upon his shoulder. The horse lay all this while in the 
woods, and the king stood undisoemed by the enemy 
on the little hill afimsaid. The diagocm with hb 
long pole oomes down boldly to the bank of the river, 
and calling to the sentinels whidi Tilly had |daced on 
the other bank, talked with them, asked them if they 
could not help him over the river, and pretended h& 
wanted to come to them. At last being come to the 
point where, as I said, the river makes a short turn, 
he stands parleying with them a great while, and 
sometimes, pret^ding to wade over, he puts his long 
pole into the water, then finding it pretty shallow he 
pulls off his hose and goes in, still thrusting his pole 
in before him, till being gotten up to his middle, he 
could reach beyond him, where it was too deep, and 
so shaking his head, comes back again* The soldiers 
on the other side, laughing at him, asked him if he 
could swim ? He said, ** No.'' ** Why, you fool you," 
says one of the sentinels, ^ the channel of the river is 
twenty feet deep." ^ How do you know that ? " says 
the dragocm. ^ Why, our oigineer," says he, ^ meas- 
ured it yesterday." This was what he wanted, but 
not yet fully satisfied, ^ Ay, but," says he, ^ maybe 
it may not be very broad, and if one of you would 
wade in to meet me till I could reach you with my 
pole, I'd give him half a ducat to pull me over." 
The innocent way of his discourse so d^uded the sol- 
diers, that one of them immediatdy strips and goes 
in up to the shoulders, and our dragoon goes in on 
this side to meet him ; but the stream took t'other 
soldier away, and he being a good swimmer, came 
swimming over to this side. The dragoon was then 
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in a great deal of pain for fear of being diMovered, 
and was once going to kill the fellow, and make off; 
but at last resolved to carry on the humour, and 
having entertained the fellow with a tale of a tub^ - 
about the Swedes stealing his oats, the fellow being 
a-cold wanted to be gone, and he as willing to be rid 
of him, pretended to be veiy sorry he could not get 
over the river, and so makes off. 

By this, however, he learned both the depth and 
breadth of the channel, the bottom and nature of 
both shores, and everything the king wanted to know. 
We could see him tram the hill by our glasses very 
plain, and could see the soldier naked with him. 
Says the king, **he will certainly be discovered and 
knocked on the head from the other side : he is a 
fbol,^ says the king, ^*he does not kill the fellow and 
run off.^ But when the dragoon told his tale, the 
king was extremely well satisfied with him, gave him 
a hundred dollars, and made him a quartermaster to 
a troop of cuirassiers. 

The king having fiurther examined the dragoon, 
he gave him a very distinct account of the shore and 
the ground on this side, which he found to be higher 
than the enemy^s by ten or twelve foot, and a hard 
gravel. 

Hereupon the king resolves to pass there, and in 
order to it gives, himself, particular directions for 
such a bridge as I believe never army passed a 
river on before nor since. 

His bridge was only loose jdanks laid upon laige 
tressels in the same homely manner as I have seen 
bricklayers raise a low scaffold to build a brick wall ; 
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tiie tressels were made higher than one another to 
answer to the river as it became deeper or shallower, 
and was all framed and fitted before any appearance 
was made of attempting to pass. 

When all was rauly the king brings his army down 
to the bank of the river, and plants his cannon as 
the enemy had done, some here and some there, to 
amuse them* 

At night, April 4th, the king commanded about 
JiOOO men to march to the point, and to throw up 
a trench on either side, and quite round it with a 
battery of six pieces of cannon at each end, besides 
three smaU mounts, one at the point and one of each 
side, which had each of them two pieces upon them. 
This work was begun so briskly and so well carried 
on, the king firing all the night from the other 
parts of the river, that by daylight all the batteries 
at the new work were mounted, the trench lined 
with 8000 musketeers, and all the utensils of the 
bridge lay ready to be put together. 

Now the Impmalists discovered the design, but it 
was too late to hinder it; the musketeers in the 
great trench, and the five new batteries, made sudi 
continual fire that the other bank, which, as before, 
lay twelve feet below them, was too hot for the Im- 
perialists ; whereupon Tilly, to be provided for the 
king at his coming over, fidls to work in a wood 
right against the point, and raises a great battery 
for twenty pieces of cannon, with a breastwork or 
line, as near the river as he could, to cover his men, 
thinking that when the king had built his bridge he 
mig^t easily beat it down with his cannon. 
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But the king had doubly piev^ted him, first by 
laying his bridge so low that none of Tilly^s shot 
could hurt it ; for the bridge lay not above half a 
foot above the water^s edge, by which means the 
king, who in that showed himself an excellent en- 
gineer, had secured it from any batteries to be made 
within the land, and the angle of the bank secured 
it from the remoter batteries on the other side, and 
the continual fire of the cannon and small shot beat 
the Imperialists from their station just against it, 
tiiey having no works to cover them. 

And in the second place, to secure his passage he 
sent over about SOO men, and after that 200 more, 
who had orders to cast up a large ravelin on the other 
bank, just where he designed to land his bridge. 
This was done with such expedition too, that it was 
finished before night, and in condition to receive 
all the shot of Tilly's great battery, and efiectually 
covered his bridge. While this was doing the king 
on his side lays over his bridge. Both sides wrought 
hard all day and all night, as if the spade, not the 
sword, had been to decide the controversy, and that 
he had got the victory whose trenches and batteries 
were first ready. In the meanwhile the cannon and 
musket bullets flew like hail, and made the service 
so hot that both sides had enough to do to make 
their men stand to their work. The king, in the 
hottest of it, animated his men by his presence, and 
Tilly, to give him his due, did the same ; for the execu- 
tion was so great, and so many ofiicers killed, Gren- 
eral Altringer wounded, and two seigeant-majors 
killed, that at last Tilly himself was obliged to ex- 
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pose himself, and to come op to the very fitoe of our 
line to encourage his men, and give his necessary 
orders. 

And here about one oVlock, much about the time 
that the king^s brigade and works were finished, and 
just as they said he had ordered to lEall on upon our 
ravelin witii SOOO foot, was the brave old TiUy slain 
with a musket bullet in the thigh. He was cairied off 
to Ingolstadt, and Hved some days after, but died of 
that wound the same day as the king had his horse 
shot under him at the siege of that town. 

We made no question of passing the river here, 
having brought everjrthing so forward, and with such 
extraordinary success ; but we should have found it a 
very hot piece of work if TiUy had lived one day 
more, and, if I may give my opinion of it, having 
seen Tilly'^s battery and breastwork, in the fSsu^ of 
which we must have passed the river, I must say that, 
whenever we had marched, if Tilly had &llen in with 
his horse and foot, placed in that trench, the whole 
army would have passed as much danger as in the 
face of a strong town in the storming a counterscarp. 
The king himself, when he saw with what judgment 
Tilly had prepared his works, and what danger he 
must have run, would often say that day'^s success 
was every way equal to the victory of Leipsia 

Tilly being hurt and carried off, as if tlie soul of 
the army had been lost, they began to draw oft 
The Duke of Bavaria took horse and rid away as if 
he had fled out of battle for his life. 

Hie other generals, with a little more cauticm, as 
well as courage, drew off by degrees, sending tbeir 
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cannon and baggage away first, and leaving aome to 
continue firing on the bank of the river, to conceal 
their retreat. The river preventing any intelligence, 
we knew nothing of the disaster befallen \hem ; and 
the king^ who looked for blows, having finished his 
Inridge and ravelin, ordered to run a line with pali- 
sadoes to take in more ground on the bank of the 
river, to cover the first troops he should send over. 
This being finished the same night, the king sends 
ova: a party of his guards to relieve the men who 
were in the ravelin, and commanded 600 musketeers 
to man the new line out of the Scots brigade. 

Early in the morning a small party of Scots, com- 
manded by one Captain Forbes, of my Lord Reay^s 
regiment, were sent out to leam something of tiie 
enemy, the king observing they had not fired all 
night ; and while this party were abroad, the army 
stood in battalia ; and my old friend Sir John Hep* 
bum, whom of all men the king most depended upon 
for any desperate service, was ordered to pass the 
bridge with his brigade, and to draw up without the 
line, with command to advance as he found the horse, 
who were to second him, come over. 

Sir John being passed without ihe trench, meets 
Captain Forbes with some prisoners, and the good 
news of the enemy^s retreat. He sends him directly 
to the king, who was by this time at the head of his 
army, in fiill battalia, ready to follow his vanguard, 
expecting a hot day^'s work of it. Sir John sends 
messenger after messenger to the king, entreating him 
to give him orders to advance ; but the king would 
not suffer him, for he was ever upon his guard, and 
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would not yenture a surprise ; so the army continued 
on this side the Lech all day and the next night. 
In the morning the king sent for me, and ordered 
me to draw out 800 horse, and a colonel with 600 
horse, and a colonel with 800 dragoons, and ordered 
us to enter the wood by three ways, but so as to be 
able to relieve one another ; and then ordered Sir 
John Hepburn with his brigade to advance to the 
edge of the wood to secure our retreat, and at the 
same time commanded anotha: brigade of foot 
to pass the bridge, if need were, to second Sir 
John Hepburn, so warily did this prudent general 
proceed. 

We advanced with our horse into the Bavarian 
camp, which we found forsaken. The plunder of it 
was inconsiderable, for the exceeding caution the 
king had used gave them time to carry off all their 
baggage. We foUowed them three or four miles, and 
returned to our camp. 

I confess I was most diverted that day with view- 
ing the works which Tilly had cast up, and must own 
again that had he not been taken off we had met with 
as desperate a piece of work as ever was attempted. 
The n^xt day the rest of the cavalry came up to us, 
commanded by Gustavus Horn, and the king and 
the whole army followed. We advanced through 
the heart of Bavaria, took Rain at the first summons, 
and several other small towns, and sat down before 
Augsbui^. 

Augsbuig, though a Protestant dty, had a Popish 
Bavarian garrison in it of above 6000 men, com- 
manded by a Fugger, a great fiunily in Bavaria. 
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Hie governor had posted several little parties as oot- 
aeoats at the distance of two miles and a half or three 
miles from the town. Hie king, at his coming up to 
thb town, sends me with my little troop and three 
companies of dragoons to beat in these oat-scouts. 
The first party I lighted on was not above sixteen 
men, who had made a small barricado cross the road, 
and stood resolutely upon their guard. I commanded 
the dragoons to a%ht and open the barricado^ which, 
while they resolutely performed, the sixteen men gave 
them two volleys of their muskets, and through the 
enclosures made their retreat to a turnpike about a 
quarter a mile fkrther. We passed their first 
teaverse, and coming up to the turnpike, I found it 
defended by SOO musketeers. I prepared to attack 
them, sending word to the king how strong the enemy 
was, and desired some foot to be sent me. My dra- 
goons fell on, and though the enemy made a very hot 
fire, had beat them from this post before 200 foot, 
whidi the king had sent me^ had come up. Being 
joined with the foot, I followed the enemy, who re- 
treated figihting, till they came under the cannon of 
a strcMig redoubt, where they drew up, and I could 
see another body of foot of flix>ut 800 join them out 
of the works; upon which I halted, and considering 
I was in view of the town, and a great way from the 
army, I &ced about and began to march off. As we 
marched I found the enemy followed, but kept at a 
distance, as if they only d^gned to observe me. I 
had not marched fisur, but I heard a volley of smaU 
shot, answered by two or three more, which I presently 
apprehended to be at the turnpike, where I had left 
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a small guard of twenty-rix men with a lieutenant. 
Immediately I detached 100 dragoons to relieve my 
men and secure my retreat, foUowing myself as £B»t 
as the foot could mardu Hie lieutenant sent me 
back word the post was taken by the enemy, and my 
men cut off. Upon this I doubled my pace, and when 
I came up I found it as the lieutenant said ; for the 
post was taken and manned with SOO musketeers and 
three troops of horse. By this time, also, I found 
the party in my rear made up towards me, so that I 
was like to be diaiged in a narrow place both in 
front and rear. 

I saw there was no remedy but with all my force to 
fall upon that party before me,and so to break through 
before those from the town could come up with me ; 
wherefore, commanding my dragoons to alight, I or- 
dered them to fall on upon the foot Their horse 
were drawn up in an enclosed field on one side of the 
road, a great ditch securing the other side, so that 
they thought if I charged the foot in front they would 
fall upon my flank, while those behind would chaige 
my rear ; and, indeed, had the other come in time, 
they had cut me off. My dragoons made three fiur 
charges on their foot, but were received with so mudi 
resolution and so brisk a fire, that they were beatm 
off, and sixteen men killed. Seeing them so rudely 
handled, and the horse ready to fall in, I relieved 
them with 100 musketeers, and they renewed the 
attack ; at the same time, with my troop of horsey 
flanked on both wings with fifty musketeers, I faced 
their horse, but did not offer to charge them. The 
case grew now desperate, and the enemy behind were 
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just at my heels with near 600 men. Hie captain who 
commanded the musketeers who flanked my horse 
came up to me ; says he, ^ If we do not force this 
pass all will be lost ; if you will draw out your troop 
and twenty of my foot, and fall in. Ill engage to 
keep off the horse with the rest^ ^ With all my 
heart,^ says L 

Immediately I wheeled off my troop, and a small 
party of the musketeers followed me, and fell in with 
the dragoons and foot, who, seeing the danger too 
as well as I, fought like madmen. The foot at the 
turnpike were not able to hinder our breaking 
through, so we made our way out, killing about 150 
of them, and put the rest into confusion. 

But now was I in as great a difficulty as before 
how to fetch off my brave captain of foot, for they 
diaiged home upon him. He defended himself with 
extraordinary gallantry, having the benefit of a piece 
of a hedge to cover him, but he lost half his men, 
and was just upon the point of being defeated when 
the king, informed by a soldier that escaped from 
the turnpike, one of twenty-six, had sent a party of 
600 dragoons to bring me off ; these came upon the 
spur, and joined with me just as I had broke through 
the turnpike. Hie enemy^'s foot rallied behind their 
horse, and by \his time their other party was come 
in ; but seeing our relief they drew off together. * 

I lost above 100 men in these skirmishes, and 
killed them about 180. We secured the turnpike, 
and placed a company of foot there with 100 dragoons, 
and came back well beaten to the army. The kin^ 
to prevent such uncertain skirmishes, advanced the 
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next day in view of the town, and, according to his 
custom, sits down with his whole army within cannon- 
shot of their walls. 

The king won this great dty by force of words, 
for by two or three messages and letters to and 
from the citizens, the town was gained, the garrison 
not daring to defied them against their wills. His 
Majesty made his public entrance into the dty on 
the 14th of April, and receiving the compliments of 
the dtizens, advanced immediately to Ingolstadt, 
which is accomited, and really is, the strongest town 
in all these parts. 

The town had a very strong garrison in it, and 
the Duke of Bavaria lay entrendied with his army 
under the walls of it, on the other side of the river. 
The king, who never loved long si^es, having viewed 
the town, and brought his^ army within musket-shot 
of it, called a coundl of war, where it was the king'^s 
opinion, in short, that the town would lose him more 
than 't was worth, and therefore he resolved to raise 
his siege. 

Here the [king going to view the town had his 
horse shot with a cannon-bullet from the works, which 
tumbled the king and his horse over one another, 
that everybody thought he had been kiUed ; but he 
received no hurt at alL That very minute, as near 
as could be learnt. General Tilly died in the town 
of the shot he recdved on the bank of the Lech, as 
aforesaid. 

I was not in the camp when the king was hurt, for 
the king had sent almost all the horse and dragoons, 
under Gustavus Horn, to face the Duke of Bavarian's 
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camp, and after that to plunder the country ; which 
tmlj was a work the soldiers were very glad of, for it 
was very seldom they had that liberty given them, and 
they made very good use of it when it was, for the 
oountry of Bavaria was rich and plentiful, having 
seen no enemy before during the whole war. 

Hie army havmg left the siege of Ingolstadt, pro- 
ceeds to take in the rest of Bavaria. Sir John 
Hepburn, with three brigades of foot, and Gustavus 
Horn, with 8000 horse and dragoons, went to the 
Landshut, and took it the same day. The garrison 
was all horse, and gave us several camisadoes at our 
i^proach, in one of which I lost two of my troops, 
but when we had beat them into close quarters they 
presently capitulated. The general got a great sum 
of money of the town, besides a great many presents 
to the ofiicers. And from thence the king went on 
to Munich, the Duke of Bavarians court Some of 
the general officers would fain have had the plunder* 
ing of the duke^s palace, but the king was too gener- 
ous. The dty paid him 400,000 dollars; and the 
duke^s magazine was there seized, in which was 140 
pieces of cannon, and small arms for above 20,000 
men. The great chamber of the duke^s rarities was 
preserved, by the king^s special order, with a great 
deal of care. I expected to have stayed here some 
time, and to have taken a very exact account of 
this curious laboratory ; but being commanded away, 
I had no time, and the fette of the war neva: gave 
me opportunity to see it again* 

The Imperialists, under the command of Com* 
missaiy Osta, had besieged Biberach, an Imperial 
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city not veiy well fortified; and the inhabitants 
being under the Swedes^ protection, defended them- 
selves as well as they could, but were in great danger, 
and sent several expresses to the king for help. 

The king immediately detaches a strong body of 
horse and foot to relieve Biberach, and would be the 
commander himself. I marched among the horse, 
but the Imperialists saved us the labour; for the 
news of the king's coming frighted away Osta, that 
he left Biberach, and hardly looked behind him 
till he got up to the Bodensee, on the confines of 
Switzerland. 

At our return from this expedition the king had 
the first news of Wallenstein^s approach, who, on the 
death of Count Tilly, being dedared generalissimo 
of the emperor's forces, had played the tyrant in 
Bohemia, and was now advancing with 60,000 men, 
as they reported, to relieve the Duke of Bavaria. 

The king, therefore, in order to be in a posture to 
receive this great general, resolves to quit Bavaria, 
and to expect him on the frontiers of Franconia. 
And because he knew the Nurembeigers for their 
kindness to him would be the first sacrifice, he re- 
solved to defend that city against him whatever it 
cost. 

Nevertheless he did not leave Bavaria without a 
defence ; but, on the one hand, he left Sir John Baner 
with 10,000 men about Augsbui^g, and the Duke 
of Saxe- Weimar with another like army about Ulm 
and Meningen, with orders so to direct their maidi^ 
as that they might join him upon any occasion in a 
few days. 
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We encamped about Nuremberg the middle of 
June. The anny, after so many detachments, was 
not above 19»000 men. The Imperial army, joined 
with the Bayarian, were not so numerous as was re- 
ported, but were really 60,000 men. The king, not 
strong enough to fight, yet, as he used to say, was 
strong enough not to be forced to fight, formed his 
camp so under the cannon of Nurembeig that there 
was no besieging the town but they must besiege 
him too ; and he fortified his camp in so formidable 
a manner that Wallenstein never durst attack him. 
On the 80th of June Wallenstein^'s troops appeared, 
and on the 5th of July encamped close by the king, 
and posted themselves not on the Bavarian side, but 
between the king and his own friends of Schwabm 
and Frankenland, in order to intercept his provisions, 
and, as they thought, to starve him out of his camp. 

Here they lay to see, as it were, who could subsist 
longest. The king was strong in horse, for we had 
full 8000 horse and dragoons in the army, and this 
gave us great advantage in the several skirmishes we 
had with the enemy. The enemy had possession of 
the whole country, and had taken effectual care to 
furnish their army with provisions ; they placed their 
guards in such excellent order, to secure their con- 
▼ojrs, that their waggons went from stage to stage as 
quiet as in a time of peace, and were relieved every 
five miles by parties constantly posted on the road. 
And thus the Imperial general sat down by us, not 
doubting but he should force the king either to fight 
his way through on very disadvantageous terms, or to 
rise for want of provisions, and leave the city of 
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Nurembog a prey to his army ; for he had Yowed 
the destmetion of the city, and to make it a second 
Magdeburg, 

But the king, who was not to be easily deceived, 
had countermined all Wallenstein^s designs. He had 
passed his honour to the Nurembergers that he would 
not leave them, and they had undertaken to victual 
his army, and secure him fixmi want, which they did 
so effectually, that he had no occasion to expose his 
troops to any hazard or fisttigues for convoys or forage 
on any account whatever. 

The city of Nurembeig is a very rich and populous 
dty, and the king being very sensible of their danger, 
had given his word for thdr defence. And when 
they, being terrified at the threats of the Imperialists, 
sent their deputies to beseech the king to take care 
of them, he sent them word he would, and be besieged 
with them. They, on the other hand, laid in such 
stores of all sorts of provision, both for men and 
horse, that had Wallenstein lain before it six months 
longer, there would have been no scarcity. Evay 
private house was a magazine, the camp was plenti- 
fully supplied with all manner of provisions, and the 
market always foil, and as cheap as in times of peace. 
The magistrates were so carefol, and preserved so 
excellent an order in the disposal of all sorts of pro- 
vision, that no engrossing of com could be practised, 
for the prices were every day directed at ihe town- 
house; and if any man oflfered to demand mcnre 
money for com than the stated price, he could not 
sell, because at the town store-house you might buy 
cheaper. Here are two instances of good and bad 
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oQnduct : the city of Magdebm^ bad been entreated 
by the king to settle funds, and raise money for their 
provision and security, and to have a suffid^t garri- 
son to defend them, but they made difficulties, either 
to raise men for themselves, or to admit the king^s 
troops to assist them, for fear of the charge of 
maintaining them; and this was the cause of the 
dty^s ruin* 

Hie city of Nurembei!g op^ied their arms to 
receive the assistance proflfered by the Swedes, and 
their purses to defend their town and common cause ; 
and this was the saving them absolutely from de- 
struction. The rich buighers and magisteates kept 
open ^nouses, where the officers of the army were 
always welcome ; and the council of the dty took 
such care of the poor that there was no complaining 
nor disorders in the whole dty. There is no doubt 
bat it cost the dty a great deal of money ; but I 
nev^ saw a public diaige borne with so much cheer^ 
fulness, nor managed with so much prudence and 
conduct in my life. Hie dty fed above 50,000 
mouths every day, induding thdr own poor, besides 
themselves; and yet when the king had lain thus 
three months, and finding his armies longer in coming 
up than he expected, asked the burgrave how thdr 
magadnes held out, he answered, they desired his 
Majesty not to hasten things for them, for they 
could maintain themsdves and him twdve months 
longer if there was occadon. This plenty kept both 
the army and dty in good health, as wdl as in good 
heart; wheieas nothing was to be had of us but 
blows, for we fetdied nothing from without our 
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works, nor had no business without the line but to 
interrupt the enemy. 

The manner of the king^s encampment deserves a 
particular chapter. He was a complete surveyor 
and a master in fortification, not to be outdone by 
anybody. He had posted his army in \he suburbs 
of the town, and drawn lines round the whole cir- 
cumference, so that he b^rt the whole city with 
his army. His works were laige, the ditch deep, 
flanked with innumerable bastions, ravelins, horn- 
works, forts, redoubts, batteries, and palisadoes, the 
incessant work of 8000 men for about fourteen days; 
besides that, the king was adding something or other 
to it every day, and the very posture of his camp 
was enough to tell a bigger army than Wallenstdn^s 
that he was not to be assaulted in his trenches. 

The king^s design appeared chiefly to be the pres- 
ervation of the dty ; but that was not alL He had 
three armies acting abroad in three several places. 
Gustavus Horn was on the Moselle, the chancellor 
Oxenstiem about Mentz, Cologne, and the Rhine, 
Duke William and Duke Bemhard, together with 
General Baner, in Bavaria. And though he designed 
they should all join him, and had wrote to them all 
to that purpose, yet he did not hasten them, know- 
ing that wUle he kept the main army at bay about 
Nurembeig, they would, without opposition, re- 
duce those several countries they were acting in 
to his power. This occasioned his lying longer 
in the camp at Nurembei!g than he would have done, 
and this occasioned his giving the Imperialists so 
many alarms by his strong parties of horse^ of which 
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he was well provided, that they might not be able 
to make any consideraUe detachments for the relief 
of their friends. And here he showed his master- 
ship in the war, for by this means his conquests went 
on as efiectually as if he had been abroad himself. 

In the meantime it was not to be expected two 
snch armies should lie long so near without some 
action. The Imperial army, being masters of the 
field, laid the country for twenty miles round Nu* 
remberg in a manner desolate. What the inhi^itants 
could carry away had been before secured in such 
strong towns as had garrisons to protect them, and 
what was left the hungry Crabats devoured or set on 
fire ; but sometimes they were met with by our men, 
who often paid them home for it There had passed 
several small rencounters between our parties and 
theirs ; and as it £eJ1s out in such cases, sometimes 
one side, sometimes the other, got the better. But 
I have observed there never was any party sent out 
by the king^s special appointment but always came 
home with victory. 

The first considerable attempt, as I remember, 
was made on a convoy of ammunition. The party 
sent out was commanded by a Sax<m colonel, and 
consisted of 1000 horse and 600 dragoons, who burnt 
above 600 waggons loaded with ammunition and 
stores for the army, besides taking about 9000 
muskets, which they brought back to the army. 

The latter end of July the king received advice 
that the Imperialists had formed a magazine for 
provision at a town called Freynstat, twenty miles 
from Nuremberg. Hither all the booty and con- 
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tribations raised in the Upper Palatinate, and parti 
adjacent, was brought and laid up as in a place of 
security, a garrison of 600 men being placed to 
defend it; and when a quantity of provisions was 
got together, convoys were appointed to fetdi it o£ 

The king was resolved, if possible, to take or de- 
stroy this magazine ; and sending for Colonel Dubalt, 
a Swede, and a man of extraordinary conduct, he 
tdls him his design, and withal that he must be the 
man to put it in execution, and ordered him to take 
what forces he thought convenient. The colonel, 
who knew the town very well, and the country about 
it, told his Majesty he would attempt it with all his 
heart ; but he was afraid \ would require some foot 
to make the attack. *^But we can^t stay for that,^ 
says the king ; ^ you must then take some dragoons 
with you ; ^ and immediately the king caUed for me. 
I was just coming up the stairs as the king's page 
was come out to inquire for me, so I went imme- 
diately in to the king. ^ Here^s a piece of hot work 
for you,^ says the king, ^ Dubalt will tell it you ; 
go together and contrive it^ 

We immediately withdrew, and the colonel told 
me the design, and what the king and he had dis- 
coursed ; that, in his opinion, foot would be wanted : 
but the king had declared there was no time for the 
foot to march, and had proposed dragoons. I told 
him, I thought dragoons might do as well ; so we 
agreed to take 1600 horse and 400 dragoons. The 
king, impatient in his design, came into the room 
to us to know what we had resolved on, approved 
our measures, gave us orders immediately ; aiKl, turn- 
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iog to me, ^ You shall command the dragoons,^ says 
the king, ^bat Dubalt must be general in this case, 
for he knows the country." ** Your Majesty,** said 
I, ^ shall be always served by me in any figure you 
please.** The king wished us good speed, and hur- 
ried us away the same afternoon, in order to come 
to the place in time. We marched slowly on because 
of the carriages we had with us, and came to Freyn- 
stat about one o*clock in the night perfectly undis- 
covered. The guards were so n^ligent, that we came 
to the very port before they had notice of us, and 
a sergeant with twelve dragoons thrust in upon the 
out-sentinels, and killed them without noise. 

Immediately ladders were placed to the half- 
moon which defended the gate, which the dragoons 
mounted and carried in a trice, about twenty-eight 
men being cut in pieces within. As soon as the 
ravelin was taken, they burst open the gate, at which 
I ento^ at the head of 900 dragoons, and seized the 
drawbridge. By this time the town was in alarm, 
and the drums beat to arms, but it was too late, 
for by the help of a petard we broke open the gate, 
and entered the town. The garrison made an ob- 
stinate %ht for about half-an-hour, but our men 
being all in, and three troops of horse dismounted 
coming to our assistance with their carabines, the 
town was entirely mastered by three of the clock, 
and guards set to prevent anybody running to give 
notice to the enemy. Th&e were about 300 of the 
garrison killed, and the rest taken prisoners. The 
town h&ng thus secured, the gat^ were opened, 
and Colonel Dubalt came in with the horse. 
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The guards being set, we entered the magazine^ 
where we found an incredible quantity of all sorts 
of provision. There was 160 tons of bread, 8000 
sacks of meal, 4000 sacks of oats, and of other pro- 
visions in proportion. We caused as much of it as 
could be loaded to be brought away in such wag- 
gons and carriages as we found, and set the rest 
on fire, town and alL We stayed by it till we saw 
it past a possibility of being saved, and then drew 
off with 800 waggons, which we found in the place, 
most of which we loaded with bread, meal, and oats. 
While we were doing this we sent a party of dragoons 
into the fields, who met us again as we came out, 
with above 1000 head of black cattle, besides sheep. 

Our next care was to bring this booty home with- 
out meeting with the enemy, to secure which, the 
colonel immediately despatched an express to the 
king, to let him know of our success, and to desire 
a detachment might be made to secure our retreat, 
being charged with so much plunder. 

And it was no more than need ; for though we 
had used all the diligence possible to prevent any 
notice, yet somebody, more forward than ordinary, 
had escaped away, and carried the news of it to the 
Imperial army. The general, upon this bad news, 
detadies Major-General Sparr with a body of 6000 
men to cut off our retreat. The king, who had 
notice of this detachment, marches out in person 
with 8000 men to wait upon Greneral Sparr. All 
this was the account of one day. The king met 
General Sparr at the moment when his troops were 
divided, fell upon them, routed one part of them, 
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and the rest in a few hours after, killed them 1000 
men, and took the general prisoner. 

In the interval of this action we came safe to the 
camp with our booty, whidi was very considerable, 
and would have supplied our whole army for a 
month. Thus we feasted at the enemy^s cost, and 
beat them into the bargain. 

The king gave all the live cattle to the Nurem- 
bergers, who, though they had really no want of pro- 
visions, yet fresh meat was not so plentiful as such 
provisions which were stored up in vessels and laid by. 

After this skirmish we had the country more at 
command than before, and daily fetched in fresh 
provisions and forage in the fields. 

The two armies had now lain a long time in sight 
of one another, and daily skirmishes had considerably 
weakened them ; and the king, bq^ning to be im- 
patient, hastened the advancement of his friends to 
join him, in which also they were not backward ; 
but having drawn together their forces fit>m several 
parts, and all joined the dumcellor Oxenstiem, news 
came, the 16th of August, that they were in friU 
march to join us ; and being come to a small town 
called Brock, the king went out of the camp with 
about 1000 horse to view them. I went along with 
the horse, and the 21st of August saw the review of 
all the armies together, which were 80,000 men, in 
extraordinary equipage, old soldiers, and commanded 
by oflBcers of the greatest conduct and experience in 
the world. There was the rich chancellor of Swedoi, 
who commanded as general ; Gustavus Horn and 
John Baner, both Swedes and old generals; Duke 
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William and Duke Bemhard of Weimar; the Land- 
grave of Hesse-Cassel, the Palatine of Birkenfelt, and 
abundance of princes and lords of the empire. 

The armies being joined, the king, who was now 
a match for Wallenstein, quits his camp and draws 
up in battalia before the Imperial trenches : but the 
scene was changed. Wallenstein was no more able 
to fight now than the king was before ; but, keeping 
within his trenches, stood upon his guard. The 
king coming up close to his works, plants batteries, 
and cannonaded him in his very camp. The Impe- 
rialists, finding the king press upon them, retreat 
into a woody country about three leagues, and, tak- 
ing possession of an old ruined castle, posted their 
army behind it. 

This old castle they fortified, and placed a very 
strong guard there. The king, having viewed the 
place, though it was a very strong post, resolved to 
attack it with the whole right wing. The attack was 
made with a great deal of order and resolution, the 
king leading the first party on with sword in hand, 
and the fight was maintained on both sides with the 
utmost gallantry and obstinacy all the day and the 
next night too, for the cannon and musket never 
gave over till the morning; but the Imperialists 
having the advantage of the hill, of their works and 
batteries, and being continually relieved, and the 
Swedes naked, without cannon or works, the post 
was maintained, and the king, finding it would cost 
him too mudi blood, drew off in the morning. 

This was the famous fight at Altenbeig, where 
the Imperialists boasted to have shown the world the 
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King of Sweden was not invincible. They call it the 
victory at Altenbei^; ^ is true the king failed in his 
attempt of carrying their works, bat there was so 
little of a victory in it, that the Imperial general 
thought fit not to venture a second brush, but to 
draw off their army as soon as they could to a safer 
quarter. 

I had no share in this attack, veiy few of the horse 
being in the action, but my comrade, who was always 
among the Scots volunteers, was wounded and taken 
prisoner by the enemy. They used him very civilly, 
and the king and Wallenstein straining courtesies 
with one another, the king released Major-General 
Sparr without ransom, and the Imperial general sent 
home Colonel Tortenson, a Swede, and sixteen volun- 
teer gentlemen, who were taken in the heat of the 
action, among whom my captdn was one. 

The king lay fourteen days fkdng the Imperial 
army, and using all the stratagems possible to bring 
them to a battle, but to no purpose, during whic^ 
time we had parties continually out, and very often 
skirmishes with the enemy. 

I had a command of one of these parties in an ad- 
venture, wherein I got no booty, nor much honour. 
The king had received advice of a convoy of provisions 
whidi was to come to the enemy^s camp from the 
Upper Palatinate, and having a great mind to sur- 
prise them, he commanded us to waylay them with 
ISOO horse, and 800 dragoons. I had exact directions 
given me of the way they were to come, and posting 
my horse in a village a little out of the road, I lay 
with my dragoons in a wood, by which thqr were to 
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pass by break of day. The enemy appeared with theur 
conyoy, and being veiy wary, their out-soouts dis- 
covered us in the wood, and fired upon the sentinel 
I had posted in a tree at the entrance of the wood. 
Finding myself discovered, I would have retreated 
to the village where my horse were posted, but in a 
moment the wood was skirted with the enemy^s horse, 
and 1000 commanded musketeers advanced to beat 
me out. In this piclde I sent away three messengers 
one after another for the horse, who were within two 
miles of me, to advance to my relief ; but all my mes- 
sengers fell into the enemy'^s hands. Four hundred 
of my dragoons on foot, whom I had placed at a little 
distance before me, stood to their work, and beat off 
two charges of the enemy^s foot with some loss on 
both sides. Meantime ^90 of my men teuoed about, 
and rushing out of the wood, broke through a party 
of the enemy'^s horse, who stood to watch our com- 
ing out. I confess I was exceedingly surprised at it, 
thinking those fellows had done it to make their escape, 
or else were gone over to the enemy; and my men were 
so discouraged at it, that they began to look about 
whidi way to run to save themselves, and were just 
upon the point of disbanding to shift for themselves, 
when one of the captains called to me aloud to beat 
a parley and treat. I made no answer, but, as if I 
had not heard him, immediately gave the word for 
all the captains to come together. The consultation 
was but short, for the musketeers were advancing to 
a third charge, with numbers which we were not likely 
to deal with. In short, we resolved to beat a parley, 
and demaiid quarter, for that was all we could expect, 
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when on a suddoi the body of horse I had posted in 
the village, being directed by the noise, had advanced 
to relieve me, if they saw occasion, and had met the 
SOO dragoons, who guided them directly to the spot 
where they had broke through, and all together fell 
upon the horse of the enemy, who were posted on 
that side, and, mastering them before they could be 
relieved, cut them all to pieces and brought me off. 
Under the shelter of this party, we made good our 
retreat to the village, but we lost above 800 men, 
and were glad to make off from the village too, for 
the enemy were very mudi too strong for us. 

Returning thence towards the camp, we feU ibul 
with SOO Crabats, who had been upon the plundering 
account. We made ourselves some amends upon them 
for our former loss, for we showed them no mercy ; 
but our misfortunes were not ended, for we had but 
just despatched those Crabats when we fell in with 
8000 Imperial horse, who, on the expectation of the 
aforesaid convoy were sent out to secure them. 

All I could do could not persuade my men to 
stand their ground against this party ; so that find- 
ing they would run away in confusion, I agreed to 
make off, and fiaudng to the right, we went over a 
large common a full trot, till at last fear, which 
always increases in a flight, brought us to a plain 
flight, the enemy at our heels. I must confess I 
was never so mortified in my life; *twas to no 
purpose to turn head, no man would stand by us ; 
we run for life, and a great many we left by the 
way who were either wounded by tiie enemy^s shot, 
or else could not keep race with us. 
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At last, having got over the common, which was 
near two miles, we came to a lane ; one of our cap- 
tains, a Saxon by country, and a gentleman of a good 
fortune, alighted at the entrance of the lane, and 
with a bold heart fitced about, shot his own horse, 
and caUed his men to stand by him and defend the 
lane. Some of his men halted, and we rallied^about 
600 men, which we posted as well as we could, to 
defend the pass; but the enemy charged us with 
great fuiy. The Saxon gentleman, after defending 
himself with exceeding gallantry, and refusing quar- 
ter, was killed upon the spot. A Grerman dragoon, 
as I thought him, gave me a rude blow with the 
stock of his piece on the side of my head, and was 
just going to repeat it, when one of my men Akot 
him dead. I was so stunned with the blow, that I 
knew nothing ; but recovering, I found myaeK in the 
hands of two of the enemy^s officers, who oflered me 
quarter, which I accepted ; and indeed, to give them 
tiieir due, they used me very civilly. Thus this 
whole party was defeated, and not above 600 men 
got safe to the army; nor had half the number 
escaped, had not the Saxon captain made so bold a 
stand at the head of the lane. 

Several other parties of the king^s army revenged 
our quarrel, and paid them home for it ; but I had 
a particular loss in this defeat, that I never saw the 
king after ; for though his Majesty sent a trumpet 
to reclaim us as prisoners the very next day, yet I 
was not delivered, some scruple happening about 
exchanging, till after the battle of Lutzen, where 
that gallant prince lost his life. 
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The Imperial army rose from their camp about 
eight or ten days after the king had removed, and I 
was carried prisoner in the army till they sat down 
to the siege of Coburg Castle, and then was left with 
other prisoners of war, in the custody of Colonel 
Spezuter, in a small castle near the camp called 
Neustadt. Here we continued indifferent well 
treated, but could learn nothing of what action the 
armies were upon, till the Duke of Friedland, having 
been beaten off from the castle of Cobuig, marched 
into Saxony, and the prisoners were sent for into the 
camp, as was said, in order to be exchanged. 

I came into the Imperial leaguer at the si^;e of 
Leipsic, and within three days after my coming, the 
city was surrendered, and I got liberty to lodge at 
my old quarters in the town upon my parole. 

The King of Sweden was at the heels of the 
Imperialists, for finding Wallenstein resolved to ruin 
the Elector of Saxony, the king had re-collected as 
mudi of his divided army as he could, and came 
upon him just as he was going to besi^ Toi^u. 

As it is not my design to write a history of any 
more of these wars than I was actually concerned in, 
so I shall only note that, upon the Idng'^s approach, 
Wallenstein halted, and likewise called all his troops 
together, for he apprehended the king would fall on 
him, and we that were prisoners fancied the Imperial 
soldiers went unwillingly out, for the very name of 
the King of Sweden was become terrible to them* 
In short, thqr drew all the soldiers of the garrison 
they could spare out of Leipsic ; sent for Pappenheim 
again, who was gone but three days before with 6000 
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men on a private expedition. On the 16th of Novem- 
ber, the armies met on the plains of Lutzoi ; a long 
and bloody battle was fought, the Imperialists were 
entirely routed and beaten, 12,000 sLun upon the 
spot, their cannon, baggage, and 2000 prisoners 
taken, but the King of Sweden lost his life, being 
killed at the head of his troops in the b^inning of 
the fight. 

It is impossible to describe the consternation the 
death of this ccmquering king struck into all the 
princes of Grermany; the grief for him exceeded 
all manner of human sorrow. All people looked 
upon themselves as ruined and swallowed up; the 
inhabitants of two-thirds of all Germany put them- 
selves into mourning for him ; when the ministera 
mentioned him in their sermons or prayers, whole 
congregations would burst out into tears. The 
Elector of Saxony was utterly inconsolable^ and 
would for several days walk about his palace like a 
distracted man, crying the saviour of Grermany was 
lost, the refuge of abused princes was gone, the soul 
of the war was dead ; and from that hour was so 
hopeless of out-living the war, that he sou^t to 
make peace with the emperor. 

Three days after this mournful victory, the Saxons 
recovered the town of Leipsic by stratagem. The 
Duke of Saxony^s forces lay at Torgau, and perceiv- 
ing the confusion the Imperialists were in at the 
news oi the overthrow of their army, they resolved 
to attempt the recovery of the town. They sent 
about twenty scattering troopers, who^ pret^ding 
themselves to be Imperialists fled from the battle, 
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were let in one by one, and still as they came in, they 
stayed at the coiut of guard in the port, entertaining 
the soldiers with discourse about the fight, and how 
they escaped, and the like, till the whole number 
being got in, at a watchword they fell on the guard, 
and cut them all in pieces ; and immediately opening 
the gate to three troops of Saxon horse, the town 
was taken in a moment. 

It was a welcome surprise to me, for I was at 
liberty of course ; and the war being now on another 
foot, as I thought, and the king dead, I resolved to 
quit the service. 

I had sent my man, as I have already noted, into 
England, in order to bring over the troops my father 
had raised for the Eling of Sweden. He executed 
his commission so well, that he landed with five 
troops at Embden in very good condition; and 
orders were sent them by the king, to join the Duke 
of Lunenberg''s army, which they did at the si^ of 
Boxtude, in the Lower Saxony. Here by long and 
very sharp service they were most of them cut ofi^, 
and though they were several times recruited, yet I 
understood there were not three full troops left. 

The Duke of Saxe-Weimar, a gentleman of great 
courage, had the command of the army after the 
king^s death, and managed it with so much prudence, 
that all things were in as much order as could be 
expected, after so great a loss ; for the Imperialists 
were everywhere beaten, and Wallenstein never made 
any advantage of the king^s death. 

I waited on him at Heilbronn, whither he was gone 
to meet the great chancellor of Sweden, where I paid 
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him my respects, and desired he would bestow the 
remainder of my r^ment on my comrade the cap- 
tain, which he did with all the civility and readiness 
imaginable. So I took my leave of him, and prepared 
to come for England. 

I shall only note this, that at this Diet, the Frot- 
estant princes of the empire renewed their league 
with one another, and with the crown of Sweden, 
and came to several regulations and conclusions for 
the carrying on the war, which they afterwards 
prosecuted, under the direction of the said chancellor 
of Sweden. But it was not the work of a small 
difficulty nor of a short time. And having been 
persuaded to continue almost two years afterwards 
at Frankfort, Heilbronn, and thereabout, by the 
particular friendship of that noble wise man, and 
extraordinary statesman, Axell Oxenstiem, chancellor 
of Sweden, I had opportunity to be concerned in, 
and present at, several treaties of extraordinary 
consequence, sufficient for a history, if that were my 
design. 

Particularly I had the happiness to be present at, 
and have some concern in, the treaty for the restoring 
the posterity of the truly noble Palsgrave, King of 
Bohemia. King James of England had indeed too 
much n^lected the whole family ; and I may say with 
authority enough, from my own knowledge of affiurs, 
had nothing been done for them but what was fit>m 
England, that family had remained desolate and 
forsaken to this day. 

But that glorious king, whom I can never mention 
without some remark of his ex tr aordinary merit, had 
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left particular instructions with his chancellor to 
rescue the Palatinate to its rightflil lord, as a proof 
of his design to restore the liberty of Grermany, and 
reinstate the oppressed princes who were subjected to 
the tyranny of the house of Austria. 

Piursuant to this resolution, the chanceQor pro- 
ceeded very mudi like a man of honour ; and though 
the King of Bohemia was dead a little before, yet he 
carefully managed the treaty, answered the objections 
1^ several princes, who, in the general ruin of the 
£unily, had reaped private advantages, settled the 
capitulations for the quota of ccmtributions very 
much for their advantage, and fully reinstaUed the 
Prince Charles in the possession of all his dominions 
in the Lower Palatinate, which afterwards was con- 
firmed to him and his posterity by the peace of West- 
phalia, where all these bloody wars were finished in a 
peace, which has since been the foundation of the 
Protestants^ liberty, and the best securiiy of the whole 
empire. 

I spent two years rather in wandering up and 
down than travelling; for though I had no mind 
to serve, yet I could not find in my heart to leave 
Grermany; and I had obtained some so very dose 
intimacies with the general officers that I was often 
in the army, and sometimes they did me the honour 
to bring me into their councils of war. 

Particularly, at that eminent council before the 
battle of Nordling^ I was invited to the council of 
war, both by Duke Bemhard of Weimar and by Gus- 
tavus Horn. They were generals of equal worth, 
and their courage and experience had been so well^ 
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and so often tried, that more than ordinary regaxd 
was always givoi to what they said. Duke Bemhard 
was indeed the younger man, and Gustavus had 
served longer under our great sdu>olmaster the king ; 
but it was hard to judge which was the better gen- 
eral, since both had experience enough, and shown 
undeniable proo& both of their bravery and conduct. 

I am obliged, in the course of my relation, so 
often to mention the great respect I often received 
bom these great men, that it makes me sometimes jeal- 
ous, lest the reader may think I aSect it as a vanity. 
The truth is, and I am ready to confess, the honours 
I received, upon all occasions, fix>m persons of sudi 
worth, and who had such an eminent share in the 
greatest action of that age, very much pleased me, 
and particularly, as they gave me occasions to 
see everything that was doing on the whole stage 
of the war. For being under no command, but at 
liberty to rove about, I could come to no Swedish gar- 
rison or party, but, sending my name to the com- 
manding officer, I could have the word sent me ; and 
if I came into the army, I was often treated as I was 
now at this £eunous battle of Nordlingen. 

But I cannot but say, that I always looked upon 
this particular respect to be the effect of more llian 
ordinary regard the great king of Sweden always 
showed me, rather than any merit of my own ; and 
the veneration they all had for his memory, made 
them continue to show me allthe marks<^asuitaUe 
esteem. 

But to return to the council of war, the great 
and, indeed, the only question before us was, SbtH 
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we give battle to the Imperialists, or not? 6us- 
tavus Horn was against it, and gave, as I thought, 
the most invincible arguments against a battle that 
reason could imagine. 

Ilrst, they were weaker than the enemy by above 
6000 men. 

Secondly, the Cardinal-Infant of Spain, who was 
in the Imperial army with 8000 men, was but there 
en pMscmiy being going from Italy to Flanders, to 
take upon him the government of the Low Coun- 
tries; and if he saw no prospect of immediate 
action, would be gone in a few da3r8. 

Thirdly, they had two reinforcements, one of 
6000 men, under the command of Colonel Cratz, 
and one of 7000 men, under the Rhin^rave, who 
were just at hand — the last within three days^ 
march of them : and. 

Lastly, they had already saved their honour, in 
that they had put 600 foot into the town of Ndrd- 
lingen, in the face of the enemy^ army, and con- 
sequently the town might hold out some days the 
longer. 

Fate, rather than reason, certainly blinded the 
rest of the generals against such arguments as these. 
Duke Bemhard and almost all the generals were for 
fighting, alleging the affront it would be to the 
Swedish reputation to see their friends in the town, 
lost before their toxxs. 

Gustavus Horn stood stiff to his cautious advice, 
and was against it, and I thought the Baron D^Off*- 
kirk treated him a little indecently; for, being very 
warm in the matter, he told them, that if Gustavus 
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Adolphus had been governed bj such cowardly 
ooonael, he had nevor been conqueror of half Ger- 
many in two years. <<No,^ replied old General 
Horn, very smartly, ^ but he had been now alive to 
have testified for me, that I was never taken by him 
for a coward ; and yet,^ says he, ^ the king was nevor 
for a victory with a hazard, when he could have it 
without.^ 

I was asked my opinion, which I would have de- 
clined, being in no commission ; but they pressed roe 
to speak. I told them I was for staying at least till 
the Rhin^rave came up, who, at least, might, if ex- 
presses were sent to hasten him, be up with us in 
twenty-four hours. But OfTkirk could not hold his 
passim, and had not he been overruled he would have 
almost quarrelled with Marshal Horn. Upon which 
the old general, not to foment him, with a great deal 
of mildness stood up, and spoke thus — 

^ Come, OfTkirk,^ says he, I Ul submit my opinion 
to you, and the majority of our fellow-soldiers. 
We will fight, but, upon my word, we shall have 
our hands fuU.^ 

The resolution thus taken, they attacked the Im- 
perial army. I must confess the counsels of this day 
seemed aa confused as the resolutions of the night. 

Duke Bemhard was to lead the van of the left 
wing, and to post himself upon a hill which was on 
the enemy^s right without l^eir entrenchments, so 
that, having secured that post, they might level their 
cannon upon the foot, who stood behind the lines, 
and relieved the town at pleasure. He marched ac- 
cordingly by break of day, and fiJling with great fury 
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upon eight laments of foot, which were posted at 
the foot of the hill, he presently routed them, and 
made himself master of the post. Flushed with this 
success, he never r^ards his own concerted measures 
of stopping there and possessing what he had got, 
but pushes on and falls in with the main body of the 
enemy^s army. 

While this was doing, Gustavus Horn attacks an- 
other post on the hill, where the Spaniards had posted 
and lodged themselves behind some works they had 
cast up on the side of the hilL Here they defended 
themselves with extreme obstinacy for five hours, and 
at last obliged the Swedes to give it over with loss. 
This extraordinary gallantry of the Spaniards was the 
saving of the Imperial army; for Duke Bemhard 
having all this while resisted the frequent charges of 
the Imperialists, and borne the weight of two-thirds 
of their army, was not able to stand any longer, but 
sending one messenger on the neck of another to 
Gustavus Horn for more foot, he, finding he could 
not carry his point, had given it over, and was in full 
march to second the duke. But now it was too late, 
for the King of Hungary seeing the duke^s men, as it 
were, wavering, and having notice of Hom^s wheeling 
about to second him, falls in with all his force upon 
his flank, and with his Hungarian hussars, made 
such a flnious charge, that the Swedes could stand 
no longer. 

The rout of the left wing was so much the more 
unhappy, as it happened just upon Gustavus Hom^s 
coming up ; for, being pushed on with the enemies at 
their beds, they were ^ven upon their own friends, 
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who, haying no ground to open and give fhem way, 
were trodden down bj their own runaway brethren. 
This brought all into the utmost conAision. Tlie 
Imperialists cried ** Victoria ! and fell into the mid- 
dle of the infantry with a terrible slaughter. 

I have always observed, ^t is fatal to upbraid an old 
experienced officer with want of courage. If Gtistavus 
Horn had not been whetted with the reproaches of 
the Baron D^Offkirk, and some of the other general 
officers, I believe it had saved the lives of a thousand 
men ; for when all was thus lost, several officers ad- 
vised him to make a retreat with such r^ments as 
he had yet unbroken; but nothing could persuade 
him to stir a foot. But turning his flank into a 
front, he saluted the enemy, as they passed by him 
in pursuit of the rest, with such terrible voUejrs of 
small shot, as cost them the lives of abundance of 
their men. 

The Imperialists, eager in the pursuit, left him 
unbroken, till the Spanish brigade came up and 
chained him. These ^e bravely repulsed with a great 
slaughter, and after them a body of dragoons ; till 
being laid at on every side, and most of his men 
killed, the brave old general, with all the rest that 
were left, were made prisoners. 

The Swedes had a terrible loss here, for almost all 
their infantry were killed or taken prisoners. Gus- 
tavus Horn refused quarter several times ; and still 
those that attacked him were cut down by his men, 
who fought like furies, and by the example of their 
general, behaved themselves like lions. But at last, 
tiiese poor remains of a body of the bravest men in 
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the world were forced to submit. I have heard him 
say^ he had much rather have died than been taken, 
but that he yielded in compassion to so many brave 
men as were about him ; for none of them would 
take quarter till he gave his consent. 

I had the worst share in this battlethat ever I had 
in any action of my life ; and that was to be posted 
among as brave a body of horse as any in Grermany, 
and yet not be able to succour our own men ; but 
our foot were cut in pieces (as it were) before our 
faces, and the situation of the ground was such as 
we could not fiedl in. All that we were able to do, 
was to carry off about 8000 of the foot, who, run- 
ning away in the rout of the left wing, rallied among 
our squadrons, and got away with us. Thus we stood 
till we saw all was lost, and then made the best 
retreat we could to save ourselves, several regiments 
having never chaiged, nor fired a shot ; for the foot 
had so embarrassed themselves among the lines and 
works of the enemy, and in the vineyards and moun- 
tains, that the horse were rendered absolutely 
unserviceable. 

The Rhinegrave had made such expedition to join 
us, that he reached within three miles of the plaos of 
action that ni^t, and he was a great safi^ard for 
us in rallying our dispersed men, who else had fidlen 
into the enemy^s hands, and in checking the pursuit 
of the enemy. 

And indeed, had but any considerable body of the 
foot made an orderly retreat, it had been very prob- 
able th^ had given the enemy a brush that would 
have tunied the scale of victory ; for our horse being 
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whole, and in a manner untoudied, the enemy found 
such a check in the pursuit, that 1600 of their 
forwardest men following too eageriy. Ml in with 
the Rhin^rave^s advanced troops the next day, and 
were cut in pieces without mercy. 

This gave us some satisfaction for the loss, but it 
was but small compared to the ruin of that day. 
We lost near 8000 men upon the spot, and above 
8000 prisoners, all our cannon and baggage, and ISO 
colours. I thou^t I never made so indifferent a 
figure in my life, and so we thought all ; to come 
away, lose our infiuitEy, our general, and our honour, 
and never fight for it. Duke Bemhard was utterly 
disconsolate for old Grustavus Horn, for he concluded 
him killed; he tore tiie hair from his head like a 
madman, and telling the Rhin^rave the story of the 
council of war, would reproach himself with not 
taking his advice, often repeating it in his passion. 

is I,^ said he, ^ have been the death of the bravest 
general in Grermany;^ would call himself fool and 
boy, and such names, for not listening to the reasons 
of an old experienced soldier. But when he heard 
he was alive in the enemy^s hands he was the easier, 
and applied himself to the recruiting his troops, and 
the like business of the war; and it was not long 
before he paid the Imperialists with inta:est. 

I returned to Frankfort-au-Main after this action, 
which happened the 17th of August 1684 ; but the 
progress of the Imperialists was so great that there 
was no staying at Frankfort. The diancellor Oxen- 
stiem removed to Magdeburg, Duke Bemhard and 
the Landgrave marched into Alsatia, and the Impe- 
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rialitts carried all before them for all the rest of the 
campaign. They took Fhilipsburg by surprise ; they 
todc Augsboig by fSBumne, Spire and TreTes 
mtgeBf taking the Elector prisoner. But this suc- 
cess did one piece of service to the Swedes, that it 
brou^t the French into the war on thdr side, for 
the Elector of Treves was their confederate. The 
French gave the ccmduct of the war to Duke Bern- 
hard This, though the Duke of Saxony fell ofT, 
and fought against them, turned the scale so much 
in their &vour, that they recovered their losses, and 
proved a terror to all Germany. The farther accounts 
of the war I refer to the histories of those times, which 
I have since read with a great deal of delight. 

I confess when I saw the progress of the Imperial 
army, after the battle of Nordling«, and the Duke 
of Saxony turning his arms against them, I thought 
their affairs declining; and, giving them over fbr 
lost, I left Frankfinrt, and came down the Rhine to 
Cologne, and from thence into Holland. 

I came to the Hague the 8th of Biarch 1685, hav- 
ing spent three years and a half in Germany, and 
the greatest part of it in the Swedish army. 

I spent some time in Holland viewing the wonder- 
fbl power of art, which I observed in the fortifica- 
tions of their towns, where the very bastions stand 
on bottomless morasses, and yet are as firm as any 
in the world. Tliere I had the opportunity of 
seeing the Dutch army, and their fisimous general, 
Arinoe Maurice. TTis true, the men behaved them- 
selves well enough in actira, when they were put to 
it, but the princess way of beating his enemies with- 
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out figfatiiig, was so unlike the gallantij of mj 
royal infltructor, that it had no manner of ntHA 
with me. Our way in Germany was always to seek 
out the enemy and fight him; and, give the Im- 
perialists their due, they were seldom hard to be 
fiHind, but were as tree of their flesh as we were. 
Whereas Prince Maurice would lie in a camp till he 
starved half his men, if by lying there he could bat 
starve two-thirds of his enemies ; so that indeed the 
war in Holland had more of fiitigues and hardships 
in it, and ours had more of fighting and blows. 
Hasty marches, long and unwholesome encampments, 
winter parties, oounter^maiching, dodging and en- 
trenching, were the exercises of his men, and often- 
times killed him more men with hunger, coLi. and 
diseases, than he could do with fighting. Not that 
it required less courage, but rather more, for a 
soldier had at any time rather die in the fidd i la 
coup de mousquety than be starved with hunger, or 
frozen to death in the trendies; 

Nor do I think I lessen the reputation of that great 
general ; for \ is most certain he ruined the Spaniard 
more by spinning the war thus out in length, than 
he could possibly have done by a swift conquest. 
For had he, Gustavus-like, with a torrent of victoiy 
dislodged the Spaniard of all the twelve provinces in 
five years, whereas he was forty years a-beating them 
out of seven, he had left them rich and strong at 
home, and able to keep them in constant apprdben- 
sions of a return of his power. Whereas, by the 
long continuance of the war, he so broke the very 
heart of the Spanish mcxiarohy, so absolutely and 
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'mcovmltlj impoveridicd theni^ that they have 
ever since languished of the disease, till they »i€ 
&Uen from the most powerful, to be the most 
despicable nation in the world. 

Tlie prodigious charge the King of Spain was at 
in losing the seven provinces, broke the very spirit of 
the nation ; and that so much, that all iiie wealth 
of their Peruvian mountains have not been able to 
retrieve it ; King Philip having often declared that 
war, besides his Armada for invading En^and, had 
cost hhn 870,000,000 of ducats, and 4,000,000 of the 
best soldiers in Europe; whereof by an unreasonable 
Spanish obstinai^, above 60,000 lost their lives before 
Ortend, a town not worth a sixth part either of the 
blood or moaey it cost in a si^ of three years ; and 
whidi at last he had never taken, but that PHnee 
Maurice thouj^ it not worth the charge of defend* 
ing it any Icmger. 

However, I say, their way of fighting in Holland 
did not relish with me at all. The prince lay a long 
time befbre a little fort called Sdienkenschanz, which 
Hie Spaniard took by surprise, and I thought he 
might have taken it much sooner. Perhaps it might 
be my mistake, but I fimded my hero» the King of 
Sweden, would have carried it sword in hand, in 
half the time. 

However it was, I did not like it ; so in the latter 
sod of the year I came to the Hague, and took 
shipping for England, where I arrived, to the great 
satidSMtion of my father and all my friends. 

My fhthcr was then in Londcm, and carried mp 
t« kks the kingl's hand His Miyesty was pleased to 
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reoeiTe me rery well, and to saj a great many very 
obliging things to my fiither upon my account. 

I qpent my time very retired from court, for I was 
almost wholly in the country ; and it being so much 
diffident from my genius, which hankered after a 
warmer sport than hunting among our Welsh moun- 
tains, I could not but be peq>ing in all the foreign 
accounts from Grermany, to see who and who was 
together. There I could never hear of a battle, and 
the Grermans being beaten, but I began to wish myself 
there. But when an account came of the progress of 
John Baner, the Swedish general in Saxony, and of 
the constant victories he had there over the Saxons, 
I could no l<Higer contain mjrsel^ but UAd my &ther 
this life was very disagreeable to me; that I lost 
my time here, and might to much more advantage 
go into Germany, where I was sure I mi^t make my 
fortune upon my own terms; that, as young as I 
was, I might have been a general officer by this 
time^ if I had not laid down my commission ; that 
General Baner, or the Marshal Horn, had either 
of them so much respect for me, that I was sure I 
mij^t have anything of them ; and that if he pleased 
to give me leave, I would go for Germany again. 
My fether was very unwilling to let me go, but see- 
ing me uneasy, told me that, if I was resolved, 
he would oblige me to stay no longer in Eng- 
land than the next spring, imd I should have his 
consent. 

The winter following began to look very unideasant 
upon us in England, and my fiither used often to 
s^ at it ; and would tdl me sometimes he was 
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afraid we should have no need to send Englishmen 
to fight in Grennanj. 

The doud that seemed to threaten most was from 
Scotland* My fiither, who had made himself master 
of the arguments on both sides, used to be often say* 
ing he feared there was some about the king who 
exasperated him too much against the Scots, and 
drove things too high. For my part, I confess I did 
not much trouble my head with the cause ; but all 
my fear was they wonild not fell out, and we should 
have no fighting. I have often reflected since, that 
I ought to have known better, that had seen how 
the most flourishing provinces of Grermany were re- 
duced to the most miserable condition that ever 
any country in the world was, by the ravagings of 
soldien, and the calamities of war. 

How much soever I was to blame, yet so it was, 
I had a secret joy at the news of the king^s raising 
an army, and nothing could have withheld me fit>m 
appealing in it ; but my eagerness was anticipated 
by an express the king sent to my father, to know if 
his son was in England; and my father having* 
ordered me to carry the answer mysd^ I waited upon 
his Majesty with tiie messenger. The king received 
me with his usual kindness, and asked me if I was 
willing to serve him against the Scots? 

I answered, I was ready to serve him against any 
that his majesty thought fit to account his enemies, 
and should count it an honour to receive his com* 
mands. Hereupon his Majesiy ofiered me a com- 
mission. I told him, I supposed there would not 
be mudh time for raising of men ; that if his Majesty 
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pkaaed I would be at the rendesvous with as manj 
gentiemen as I oould get together, to serve hii 
Majesty as volunteers. 

The truth is, I foiuid all the laments of hone 
the king designed to raise were but two as regiments ; 
the rest of the horse were sudi as the nolnlity raised 
in their several counties, and commanded them 
themselves ; and, as I had commanded a regiment of 
horse abroad, it looked a little odd to serve with 
a single troop at home ; and the king took the thing 
presently. Indeed '*t will be a volunteer war,*^ said 
the king, for the Northern gentry have sent mean 
account of above 4000 horse they have already.^ 
I bowed, and told his Majesty I was glad to hear 
his subjects were so forward to serve him. So taking 
his Majesty^s orders to be at York by the end of 
March, I returned to my father. 

My £itther was very glad I had Hot taken a com- 
mission, for I know not from what kind of emula- 
tion between the western and northern gentry. The 
gentlemen of our side were not very forward in the 
service ; their loyalty to the king in the succeeding 
times made it appear it was not from any disaffection 
to his Majesty'*s interest or parson, or to the cause ; 
but this, however, made it difficult for me when I 
came home to get any gentleman of quality to serve 
with me, so that I presented myself to his Majesty 
<mly as a volunteer, with eight gentlemen and about 
thirty-six countrymen well mounted and armed. 

And as it proved, these were enough, for this ex- 
pedition ended in an accommodation with the Soots ; 
and they not advancing so much as to their own 
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bcxdm, we neyer came to any action. But the 
annies lay in the counties of Northumberland and 
Durham, ate up the country, and spent the king a 
yBst sum of money ; and so this war ended, a pacifi- 
cation was made, and both sides returned. 

The truth is, I never saw such a despicable appear- 
ance of men in arms to b^n a war in my life ; 
whether it was that I had seen so many braver 
armies abroad that prejudiced me against them, or 
that it really was so ; for to me they seemed little bet- 
ter than a rabble met together to devour, rather 
than fight for their^ king and country. There was 
indeed a great appearance of gentlemen, and those 
of extraordinary quality; but their garb, their 
equipages, and their mien, did not look like war; 
their troops were filled with footmen and servants, 
and wretchedly armed, Grod wot. I believe I might 
say, without vanity, one regiment of Finland horse 
would have made sport at beating them all. There 
were such crowds of parsons (for this was a Church 
war in particular) that the camp and court was full 
of them ; and the king was so eternally besi^ed with 
clergymen of one sort or another, that it gave offence 
to the chief of the nobility. 

As was the appearance, so was the service. The 
army marched to the borders, and the headquarter 
was at Berwick-upon-Tweed; but the Scots never 
appeared, no, not so much as their scouts ; where- 
upon the king called a council of war, and there it 
was resolved to send the Earl of Holland with a 
party of horse into Scotland, to learn some news 
of the enemy. And truly the first news he brought 
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U8 was, that finding their army encamped about 
Coldingfaam, fifteen miles from Berwick, as soon as 
he iq>peared, the Scots drew out a party to chaige 
him, upon which most of his men halted — I don^ 
say run away, but ^was next door to it — for they 
could not be persuaded to fire their pistols, and 
wheel off like soldiers, but retreated in such a dis- 
orderly and shameful manner, that had the enemy 
but had either the courage or conduct to have fol- 
lowed them, it must have certainly ended in the 
ruin of the whole party. 
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ICONFESS^ when I went into arms at the be- 
ginning of this war, I never troubled m jself 
to examine sides: I was glad to hear the 
drams beat for soldiers, as if I had been a 
mere Swiss, that had not cared which side went up 
or down, so I had my pay. I went as eagerly and 
Uindly about my business, as the meanest wretch that 
listed in the army; nor had I the least compas- 
sionate thought for the miseries of my native coun- 
try, till after the fight at EdgehilL I had known 
as much, and perhaps more than most in the army, 
what it was to have an enemy ranging in the bowc^ 
of a kingdom; I had seen the most flourishing 
provinces of Germany reduced to perfect deserts, 
and the voracious Crabats, with inhuman barbarity, 
quenching the fires of the plundered villages witii 
tiie Uood of the inhabitants. Whether this had 
hardened me against the natural tenderness which I 
afterwards found return upon me, or not, I cannot 
tell ; but I reflected upon myself afterwards with a 
great deal of trouble, for the unconcemedness of 
my temper at the approadung ruin of my native 
country* 

I was in the first army at York, as I have already 
noted, and, I must confess, had the least diversion 
there that ever I found in an army in my life. For 
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when I was in Grermany with the King of Sweden, 
we used to see the king with the general officers 
every morning on horseback viewing his men, his 
artiUery, his horses, and always something going for- 
ward. Here we saw nothing but courtiers and 
clergymen, bishops and parsons, as busy as if the 
direction of the war had been in them. Hie king 
was sddom seen among us, and never without some 
of them always about him. 

Those few of us that had seen the wars, and would 
have made a short end of this for him, b^an to be 
very uneasy ; and particularly a certain noU^nan 
took the freedom to tell the king that the clergy 
would certainly ruin the expedition. The case was 
this : he would have had the king have immediately 
mardied into Scotland, and put the matter to the 
trial of a battle ; and he urged it every day. And 
the king finding his reasons very good, would often 
be of his opinicm ; but next morning he would be of 
another mind. 

This gentleman was a man of conduct enough, and 
of unquestioned courage, and afterwards lost his life 
for the king. He saw we had an army of young 
stout fellows numerous enough ; and though they 
had not yet seen much service, he was for bunging 
them to action, that the Scots might not have time 
to strengthen themselves, nor they have time fay 
idleness and sotting^ the bane of soldiers, to make 
themselves unfit for anything. 

I was one morning in company with this genfle- 
man ; and as he was a warm man, and eager in hit 
discourse, ^ A pox of ii»ese priests^^ says he^ ^His 
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for them the king has nosed this army, and pat his 
friends to a vast diaige ; and now we are come^ they 
won't let us fight.'' 

But I was afterwards convinced the clergy saw 
farther into the matter than we did. They saw the 
Scots had a better army than we had — bold and ready, 
commanded by brave officers — and they foresaw that 
if we foaght we should be beaten, and if beaten, they 
were undone. And t was very true, we had all been 
rained if we had engaged. 

It is true when we came to the pacification which 
followed, I confess I was of the same mind the gen- 
tleman had been of ; for we had better have fought 
and been beat«i than have made so dishonourable 
a treaty without striking a stroke. This pacifica- 
tion seems to me to have laid the scheme of all 
the blood and confusion which followed in the Civil 
War. For whatever the king and his friends might 
pretend to do by talking big, the Scots saw he was 
to be bullied into anything, and that when it came 
to the push the courtiers never cared to bring it to 
Mows. 

I have little or nothing to say as to action in this 
mock expedition. The king was persuaded at last 
to mardi to Berwick ; and, as I have said already, a 
party of horse went out to learn news of the Scots, 
and as soon as they saw them, ran away from them 
bravely. 

Tliis made the Scots so insolent that, whereas 
before they lay encamped behind a river, and never 
showed themselves, in a sort of modest defence to 
their king, whidi was the pretence of not being 
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aggreasofs or invadersy only anning in tbeir own 
defimoe^ now, having been invaded bj the English 
troops entering Scotland, they had what they wanted. 
And to show it was not fear that retained them 
before, but policy, now they came up in parties to 
our very gates, braving and &cing us every day. 

I had, with more curiosity than discretion, put 
myself as a volunteer at the head of one of our 
parties of horse, under my Lord Holland, when they 
went out to discover the enemy; they went, they 
said, to see what the Scots were a-doing. 

We had not mardied Cbut, but our scouts brought 
word they had discovered some horse, but could not 
come up to them, because a river parted them. At 
the heek of these came another party of our men 
upon the spur to us, and said the enemy was behind, 
which mi^t be true for aught we knew ; but it was 
so far behind that nobody could see them, and yet 
the countiy was plain and open for above a mile 
before us. Hereupcm we made a halt, and, indeed, 
I was afraid it would ^have been an odd sort of a 
halt, for our men began to look one upon another, 
as they do in like cases, when they are going to 
break ; and when the scouts came (Roping in the 
men were in such disorder, that had but one man 
broke away, I am satisfied they had all run for it. 

I found my Lord Holland did not perceive it; but 
after the first surprise was a little over I told my lord 
what I had observed, and that unless some course was 
immediately taken they would all run at the first 
sight of the enemy. I found he was much concerned 
at it, and hegan to consult what course to take to 
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jmvent it. I confess ^tis a hard question how to 
make men stand and &ce an enemy, when fear has 
possessed their minds with an inclination to run away. 
But 111 give that honour to the memory of that 
noUe gentleman, who, thou^ his experience in mat- 
ters of war was small, having never been in mudi 
service, yet his courage made amends for it ; for I 
dare say he would not have turned his horse from an 
army of enemies, nor have saved his life at the price 
of running away for it. 

My lord soon saw, as well as I, the fright the men 
were in, after I had given him a hint of it ; and to 
encourage them, rode through their ranks and spoke 
dieerfully to them, and used what aiguments he 
thought proper to settle their minds. I remembered 
a saying which I had heard old Marshal Gustavus 
Horn speak in Grermany, ^If you find your men 
falter, or in doubt, never suffer them to halt, but 
keep them advancing; for while they are going for- 
ward, it keeps up their courage.^ 

As soon as I could get opportunity to speak to 
him, I gave him this as my opinion. **That V very 
well,^ says my lord, but I am studying,^ says he, ^ to 
post them so as that they can^t run if they would ; 
and if they stand but once to bee the enemy, I donH 
fear them afterwards.^ 

While we were discoursing thus, word was brought 
that several parties of the enemies were seen on the 
fkrther side of the river, upon which my lord gave 
the word to march ; and as we were marching on, my 
lord calls out a lieutenant who had been an old sol- 
dier, with mily five troopers whom he had most con- 
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ftlenoe in, and having given him his lesBon, he sends 
him away. In a quarter of an homr one of the five 
troopers comes back galloping and hallooing, and 
tells us his lieutenant had, with his small party, 
beaten a party of twenty of the enemy's horse over 
the river, and had secured the pass, and desired my 
lord would march up to him immediately. 

TTis a strange thing that men's spirits should be 
subjected to such sudden changes, and capable of so 
much alteration from shadows of things. They were 
for running before they saw the enemy, now they are 
in haste to be led on, and but that in raw men we 
are obliged to bear with anything, the disorder in 
both was intolerable. 

The stoiy was a premeditated sham, and not a 
word of truth in it, invented to raise their spirits, 
and cheat them out of their cowardly phl^matic ap- 
prehensions, and my lord had his end in it ; for they 
were all on fire to fall on. And I am persuaded, 
had they been led immediately into a battle b^un 
to their hands, they would have laid about them like 
furies ; for there is nothing like victory to flush a 
young soldier. Thus, while the humour was high, 
and the fermentation lasted, away we mardied, and, 
passing one of their great commons, which they call 
moors, we came to the river, as he called it, where 
our lieutenant was posted with his four men ; ^ was 
a little brook fordable with ease, and, leaving a 
guard at the pass, we advanced to the top of a smal 
ascent, from whence we had a fair view of the Scots 
army, as they lay behind anothar river laiger thaa 
the fmner. 
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Our men were posted wdl enough, behind a small 
closure, with a narrow lone in their front. And 
my lord had caused his dragoons to be placed in 
ibe front to line the hedges ; and in i&is posture he 
stood viewing tiie enemj at a distance. The Scots, 
who had some intelligence of our coming, drew out 
three small parties, and sent them hy different ways 
to observe our number; and, forming a fourth 
party, which I guessed to be about 600 horse, 
advanced to the top of the plain, and drew up to 
&ce us, but never offered to attack us. 

One of the small parties, making about 100 men, 
one third foot, passes upon our flank in view, but 
out of readi ; and, as they marched, shouted at us, 
wfaidi our men, better pleased with i^t work than 
with fighting, readily enough answered, and would 
fiiin have fired at them for the pleasure of making a 
noise, for they were too far off to hit them. 

I observed that these parties had always some foot 
with them ; and yet if the horse galloped, or pushed 
on ever so forwait), the foot were as forward as they, 
which was an extraordinary advantage. 

Gustavus Adolphus, that king of soldiers, was the 
first that I have ever observed found the advantage 
of mixing small bodies of musketeers among his 
hcfne ; and, had he had such nimble strong fellows 
as these, he would have prized them above all the 
rest of his men. These were those they call High- 
landers. They would run on foot with their arms 
and all their accoutrements, and keep very good 
order too, and yet keep pace with the horse, let 
them go at what rate tiiey would. When I saw the 
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idot thus interlined among the hone^ together with 
the way of ordering their flying parties, it presently 
occurred to my mind that here was some of our old 
Soots come home out of Grermany that had the 
ordering of matters^ and if so, I knew we were not 
a match for them. 

Thus we stood fisuang the enemy till our scouts 
brought us word the whole Scots army was in 
motion, and in full march to attack us ; and, thouj^ 
it was not true, and the fear of our men doubled 
every object, yet ^t was thought convenient to make 
our retreat. The whole matter was that the scouts 
having informed them what they could of our 
str^gth, the 600 were ordered to march towards 
us, and three regiments of foot were drawn out to 
snppoit the horse. 

I know not whether they would have ventured to 
attack us, at least before their foot had come up ; 
but whether they would have put it to the hazard 
or no, we were resolved not to hazard the trial, so 
we drew down to the pass. And, as retreating looks 
something like running away, especially when an 
enemy is at hand, our men had much ado to make 
their retreat pass for a march, and notaflight; and, 
by their often looking behind them, anybody might 
know what they would have done if they had been 
pressed. 

I confess, I was heartily ashamed when the Soots, 
coming up to the place where we had been posted, 
stood and shouted at us. I would have persuaded my 
lord to have charged them, and he woidd have done 
it with all his heart, but he saw it was not practica* 
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Ue ; 80 we stood at gase with them above two hoaiv^ 
by which time their foot were come up to them, and 
jet thej did not offer to attack us. I never was so 
ashamed of myself in my life ; we were all dispirited 
The Scots gentlemen would come out singly, witUn 
shot of our post, which in a time of war is always 
accounted a challenge to any single gentieman, to 
come out and exdiange a pistol with them, and no- 
body would stir; at last our old lieutenant rides ont 
to meet a Scotchman that came pickeering on his 
quarter. Tliis lieutenant was a brave and a situxag 
fellow, had been a soldier in the Low Countries; 
and though he was not of any quality, only a mere 
soldier, had his preferment for his conduct He 
gallops bravely up to his adversary, and exchanging 
their pistols, the lieutenant^s horse happened to be 
killed. The Scotchman^ very generously dismounts, 
and engages him with his sword, and &irly masters 
him, and carries him away prisoner; and I think 
this horse was all the blood was shed in that war. 

The lieutenant^s name thus conquered was English^ 
and as he was a very stout old soldier, the disgrace of 
it broke his heart The Scotchman, indeed, used 
him very generously ; for he treated him in the camp 
very courteously, gave him another horse, and set 
him at liberty, gratis. But the man laid it so to 
heart, that he never would appear in the army, but 
went home to his own country and died. 

I had enouj^ of party-making, and was quite rick 
with indignation at the cowardice of the men ; and 
my lord was in as great a fiet as I, but there was no 
remedy. We durst not go about to retreat, for we 
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dhouM have been in such oonfbsion that the enemy 
must have discovered it : so my lord resolved to keq> 
the poet, if possible, and send to the king for some 
Ibot Then were our men ready to fight with one 
vaother who should be the messenger ; and at last 
>Rrhen a lieutenant with twenty dragoons was de- 
spatched, he told us afterwards he found himself an 
hundred strong before he was gotten a mile firom the 
place. 

' In short, as soon as ever the day declined, and the 
Aisk of the evening b^an to shelter the designs of 
the men, they dropped away firom us one by one ; 
and at last in such numbers, that if we had stayed 
tin the morning, we had not had fifty men left:, out 
of 1900 horse and dragoons. 

When I saw how it was, consulting with some of 
the officers, we all went to my Lord Holland, and 
pressed him to retreat, before the enemy should 
discern the flight of our men; so he drew us ott^ 
and we came to the camp the next morning, in the 
flhamefuUest condition that ever poor men could do. 
And this was the end of the worst expedition ever 
t made in my life. 

To fight and be beaten is a casualty common to 
a soldier, and I have since had enou^ of it ; but 
to run away at the sight of an enemy, and neither 
strike or be stricken, this is the veiy shame of the 
profession, and no man that has done it ought to 
lliow his face again in the field, unless disadvan- 
biges of place or number make it tolerable, neither 
of which was our case. 

My Lord Holland made anotiier march a few days 
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aftcr^ in hopes to retriere thii miMuriage ; but i 
had enough it, so I kept in my ^piartera. An4 
thou(^ his nen did not desert hLm as before^ yet 
npcm the appearance of the enemy they did not 
think fit to 6f^tf and came off with bat little maok 
hmiour than they did before. 

There was no need to go out to seek the enemy 
after this, for they came^ as I have noted, and pitch^ 
in si^t of us, and their parties came up every day 
to the very out-works of Berwick, but nobody caiie^ 
to meddle with them. And in this posture things 
stood when the pacification was agreed on by both 
parties, which, like a short truce, only gave both sides 
bceaih to prepare tor a new war more ridiculously 
managed than the former. When the treaty was so 
near a conclusion as that conversation was admitted 
on both sides, I went over to the Scotch camp to 
satisfy my curiosity, as many of our English officer^ 
did also. 

I confess the soldiers made a very uncouth figure^ 
eapedally the Highlanders. Hie oddness and bar- 
barily of their garb and arms seemed to have some^ 
thing in it remarkable. 

Tbey were generally tall swinging fellows ; their 
swords were extravagantly, and, I think, insig- 
nificantly broad, and they carried great wooden 
targets, large enough to cover the upper part of 
their bodies. Their dress was as antique as thfS 
rest ; a cap on their heads, called by them a bonne^ 
long hanging sleeves behind, and their doublet, 
breeches, and stockings of a stuff they called phud, 
striped across red and yellow, with short cloaks ot 
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Uie same. These fellows looked, when drawn out, 
like a regiment of merry andrews, ready for Barttiol- 
omew Fair. They are in companies aJl of a name, 
and therefore call one another only by their Chris- 
tian names, as Jemmy, Jockey, that is, John, and 
Sawny, that is Alexander, and the like. And they 
scorn to be commanded but by one of their own 
dan or fiimily. They are all gentlemen, and proud 
enough to be kings. The meanest fellow among 
ihem is as tenacious of his honour as the best 
nobleman in the country, and they will fi^t and cut 
one another^s throats for every trifling affit>nt. 

But to their own clans or lairds, they are the will* 
ingest and most obedient fellows in nature. 6i?e 
them their due, were their skill in exercises and dis- 
dpline proportioned to their courage, they would 
make the bravest soldiers in the world. They are 
taige bodies, and prodigiously strong ; and two qual* 
ities they have above other nations, viz., hardy to 
endure hunger, cold, and hardships, and wonderfully 
swift of foot. The latter is such an advantage in 
the field that I know none like it ; for if they con- 
quer, no enemy can escape them, and if they run, 
even the horse can hardly overtake them. These 
were some of them, who, as I observed before, went 
out in parties with their horse. 

There were three or four thousand of these in the 
Scots army, armed only with swords and targets ; 
and in their belts some of them had a pistol, but no 
muskets at that time among them. 

But there were also a great many regiments of dis- 
dplined men, who^ by their carrying their arms, 
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looked as if they andentood thefar business, and hj 
their &ce% that they durst see an enemy. 

I had not been half-an-hour in their camp after 
the ceremony of giving our names, and passing their 
out-guards and main-guards was over, but I was 
saluted by several of my acquaintance ; and in par- 
ticular, by one who led the Scotch volunteers at 
the taking the castle of Oppenhdm, of which I 
have given an account. They used me with all the 
respect they thought due to me, on account of old 
affiurs, gave me the word, and a seigeant waited 
upon me whenever I pleased to go abn^d. 

I continued twelve or fourteen days among them, 
till the pacification was concluded ; and they were 
ordered to march home. They spoke very respect- 
fhlly of the king, but I found were exasperated to 
the last degree at Archbishop Laud and the Englidi 
bishops, for endeavouring to impose the Common 
Prayer Book upon them ; and they always talked 
with the utmost contempt of our soldiers and army. 
I always waived the discourse about the deigy, and 
the occasion of the war, but I could not but be too 
sensible what they said of our men was true; and 
by this I perceived they had an universal intelligence 
Irom among us, both of what we were doing, and 
what sort of people we were that were doing it; 
and they were mighty desirous of coming to blows 
with us. I had an invitation from thdr general^ 
but I declined it, lest I should give oflTence. I found 
they accepted the pacification as a thing not likely 
to bold, or that they did not design should hold ; 
and that they were resolved to keep their forces on 
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toatf notwUhstandiag ibe agceement. Thoir whok 
may was full o{ brave offiom, men of as mocli 
eacperienoe and conchict aa any in the woild ; and all 
men who know anything of the war, know good 
officers presently make a good anny. 

Things being thus huddled up, the English came 
back to York, where the army separated, and the 
Scots went home to increase theirs ; for I easify fore- 
saw that peace was the furthest thing from their 
thoughts. 

The next year the flame broke out again. The 
king draws his forces down into the north, as before^ 
and expresses were sent to all the gentlemen that 
had commands to be at the place by the 16th ol 
July. As I had accepted of no command in the 
ermy, so I had no inclination at all to go, for I 
foresaw there would be nothing but disgraoe attend 
it My £ither, observing such an alteration in my 
ipsual forwardness, asked me one day what was the 
matter, that I who used to be so forwaid to go into 
the army, and so eager to nm abroad to fi^t, now 
showed no inclination to appear whm the service of 
the king and country called me to it? I UAd him I 
had as much aeal as ever for the king'^s service, and 
lor the country too : but he knew a sddier could 
not abide to be beaten ; and being from thence a 
little more inquisitive, I tdUi him the observations 
I had made in the Scots army, and the people I had 
conversed with there. *^ And, sir,^ says I, ^ assvm 
yourself if the king offers to fi^t thcni, he will be 
beaten ; and I dm^t love to engage when my judg- 
mmt tells me befordiand I shall be worsted.*^ And 
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$B I bad fomeieiit it came t# pAsa ; for ibe Soots r»- 
«(dv}|ig to proceed, never stood upon the oeremony 
1^ aggression, as befiore, but; on the SOth of August 
they entered England with ftbeir army. 

However, as my fitther desiied, I went to the 
king^s army, which was then at York, but not gotten 
ail together. The king himself was at London, but 
upon this news takes post for the army, and advano* 
ii^ a part of his forces, he posted the Lord Conway 
and Sir Jacob Astley, with a brigade of foot and 
some hone, at Newbum, upon the river T^nc^ to 
keep the Scots from passing that river* 

Tho Scots cpuld have passed the Tyne without 
fil^tiag ; but i:o let us see that they were able to 
ficnve their passage, they fall upon this body of men, 
and notwithstanding all the advantages of the place, 
they beat them from the post, took their bsgg«ga 
and two pieces of capnon, with some prisoners. Sir 
Jacob AsUery made what resistance he could, but 
the Scots charged with so mudb fury, and being also 
overpowered, he was soon put into oonfusiciL Im- 
mediately the Scots made themselves masters of New* 
castle, and the next day of Durham, and laid those 
two counties under int<4eraUe contributions. 

Now was the king absolutely ruined ; for among 
his own people the discontents before were so plain^ 
that had the dei^gy had any forecast, they would 
never have embroiled him with the Scots, till he had 
fiilly bnn^ht matters to an undentanding at home. 
But the case was thus : the king, by the good hus^ 
haodry of Bishop Juzon, his treasurer, had a million 
of ready money in his treasitfy, and upon thafe 
IW9] 
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aococmt, having no need of a Parliament, had not 
called one in twelve yean : and peihaps had never 
called another, if he had not by this unhappy cir- 
cumstance been reduced to a necessity of it ; for now 
this ready money was spent in two foolidi expedi* 
tions, and his army appeared in a condition not fit 
to engage the Scots. The detachment under Sir 
Jacob Astky, which were of the flower of his men, 
had been routed at Newbum, and the enemy had 
possession of two entire counties. 

All men blamed Laud for prompting the king to 
provoke the Scots, a headstrong nation, and aealoos 
for their own way of worship; and Laud himself 
found too late the consequences of it, both to the 
whole cause and to himself; for the Scots, whose 
native temper is not easily to foigive an injury, pur- 
sued him by their party in England, and never gave 
it over till they laid his head on the block. 

The ruined country now damoured in his Majesty^s 
ears with daily petitions, and the gratry of other 
neighbouring counties cry out for peace and a Parlia- 
ment. The king,embairassed witii these diflkulties, 
and quite empty of money, calls a great council of 
the nobility at YcHrk, and demands their advice, which 
any one could have told him before would be to call 
a Pailiament. 

I cannot, without regret, look back upon the mis- 
fortune of the king, who, as he was one of the best 
princes in his personal conduct tiiat ever reigned in 
England, had yet some of the greatest unhappinesses 
in his conduct as a king, that ever prince hadf and 
the whole course of his life demonstrated it 
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* 1. An impolitic honesty. His enemies called it 
obstinacy; but as I was perfectly acquainted with 
his temper, I cannot but think it was his judgment, 
when he thought he was in the right, to adhere to it 
as a duty though against his interest 

8. Too much compliance when he was compljring. 

No man but himself would have denied what at 
some times he denied, and have granted what at other 
times he granted; and this uncertainty of counsel 
proceeded from two things. 

1. The heat, of the clergy, to whom he was ex- 
ceedingly devoted, and for whom, indeed, he ruined 
himself. 

% The wisdom of his nobility. 

Thus when the counsel of his priests prevailed, all 
was fire and fury ; the Scots were rebels, and must 
be subdued, and the Parliaments demands were to 
be rejected as exorbitant. But whenever the kingV 
judgment was led by the grave and steady advice of 
his nobility and counsellors, he was always inclined 
by them to temperate his measures between the two 
extremes. And had he gone on in such a temper, he 
had never met with the misfortunes which afterward 
attended him, or had so many thousands of his friencb 
lost their lives and fortunes in his service. 

I am sure we that knew what it was to fight for 
him, and that loved him better than any of the clergy 
could pretend to, have had many a consultation how 
to bring over our master from so espousing their in* 
terest, as to ruin himself for it ; but \ was in vain. 

I took this interval when I sat still and only looked 
on, to make these remarks, because I remember the 
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htai friends the king had were at this time of that 
opinioby that ^t was an unacoountaUe piece of indis- 
cfeiion, to oommeDoe a quarrel^with the Soots, a po<Mr 
and obstinate people^ for a ceremony and book of 
Church discipline, at a time when the king stood but 
opott Indifferent terms with his people at home. 

The consequence was, it pat arms into the hands 
e{ his subjects to rd)d agahist him ; it embroiled him 
with his Parliament in England, to whom he inas fiatin 
to stoop in a &tal and unusual manner to get money, 
all his own being spent, and so to 1>uy off the Scots 
whom he could not beat off. 

I cannot but give one instance of the unaccount- 
able politics of his ministers. If they ovmuled this 
nnlvippy kii^ to it, with design to exhaust and im- 
poverish him, they were the worst of treitom ; if not, 
the grossest of fbols. They prompted the king to 
equip a fleet against the Scots, and to put on boacd 
it 5000 land men« Had this been all, the design had 
been good, that while the king had fiured the army 
upon the borders, these 5000, landing in the Firth 
of Edinbuigb, might have put that whole nation 
into disorder. But in order to this, they advised 
the king to lay out his money in fitting out the 
biggest ships he had, and the ^ Boyal Sovereign,^ the 
biggest ship the world had ever seen, which cost him 
no less than ^100^, was now built, and fitted out 
tor this voyage. 

This was the most incongruous and ridiculous ad- 
vice that could be given, and made us all believe we 
were betrayed, though we knew not by whom. 

To fit out ships of 100 guns to invade Scotland^ 
[17%] 
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which had not one man-<rf-war in the world, nor any 
open confederacy with any prince or state ihat had 
any fleet, \ was a most ridiculous thnig. An hun- 
dred sail of Newcastle colliers, to carry the men with 
their stores and provisions, and ten frigates of 40 
guns each, had been as good a fleet as reason and the 
nature of the thing could have made tdferafale. 

Thus things were carried on, till the king, b^gared 
by the mismanagement of his counsels, and beaten 
by the Scots, was driven to the necessity of calling a 
Parliament in England. 

It b not my design to enter into the feuds and 
farangles of this Parliament. I have noted, by ob- 
servations of their mistakes, who brought the king 
to tins happy necessity of calling them. 

His Maj^y had tried Parliament upon several 
oceasims before, but never found himself so much 
embrdled with them but he could send them home, 
and there was an end of it ; but as he could not avoid 
calling these, so they took care to put him out 6f a 
condition to dismiss them. 

The Scots army was now quartered upon the 
English. The counties, the gentry, and the assembly 
oi lords at York, petitioned for a Parliament. 

The Scots presented their demands to the king, in 
which it was observed that matters were concerted 
between them and a party in England ; and I confess 
when I saw that, I b^an to think the king in an ill 
case; for as the Scots pretended grievances, we 
thought, the king redressing those grievances, they 
could ask no more; and therefore all men advised 
the king to grant their full demands. And whereas 
[178] 
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the king had not money to supjdiy the Scots in their 
march home, I know there were several meetings 
of gentlemen with a design to advance considerable 
sums of money to the king to set him tree, and in 
Older to reinstate his Majesty, as before. Not that 
we ever advised the king to rule without a Parlia- 
ment, but we were very desirous of putting him 
out of the necessity of calling them, at least just 
then. 

But the eighth article of the Scots^ demands 
expressly required, that an English Parliament might 
be called to remove all obstructions of commerce, and 
to settle peace, religion, and liberty ; and in another 
article they tell the king, the 24th of September 
being the time his Majesty appointed for the meet- 
ing of the peers, will make it too long ere the 
Parliament meet. And in another, that a Parliament 
was the only way of settling peace, and brii^ them 
to his Majesty's obedience. 

When we saw this in the army, ^t was time to look 
about Everybody perceived that the Scots army 
would call an English Parliament; and whatever 
aversion the king had to it, we all saw he would be 
obliged to comply with it; and now they all began to 
see their error, who advised the king to this Scotch 
war. 

While these things were transacting, the assembly 
of the peers meet at York, and by their advice a 
treaty was hegm with the Scots. I had the honour 
to be sent with the first message whidi was in 
writing. 

I brought it, attended by a trumpet and a guard 
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of 500 hme, to the Soots qi»rten» I was st<^^ied 
«t Darlington^ and my errand being known. Gen- 
eral Leslie sent a Scots major and fifty honse to 
receive me, bat would let neither my trumpet 
or guard set foot vrithin their quarters. In iius 
manner I was conducted to audience in the chapter- 
house at Durham, where a committee of Scots lords 
who attended the army received me very courteously, 
and gave me their answer in writing also. 

TT was in this answer that they showed, at least to 
me, their design of embroiling the king with his Eng^ 
lish subjects ; they discoursed very freely with me, and 
did not order me to withdraw when they debated 
their private opinions. They drew up several an- 
swers but did not like them ; at last they gave 
me one which I did not receive, I thought it was too 
faisoknt to be borne with. As near as I can remem- 
ber it was thus : The commissioners of Scotland at- 
tending the service in the army, do refuse any treaty 
in the city of York. 

One of the commissioners who treated me with 
more distinction than the rest, and discoursed fredy 
with me, gave me an opportunity to speak more 
freely of this than I expected. 

I told them if they would return to his Majesty 
an answer fit for me to carry, or if they would say 
they would not treat at all, I would ddiver such a 
message. But I entreated them to consider the 
answer was to their sovereign, and to whom they 
made a great profession of duty and respect, and at 
least they ought to give their reasons why they 
declined a treaty at York, and to name some 
[176] 
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other place, or htinibly to desire his Majestj to 
name flome other place; but to send word they 
would nbt tfeat at York, I could ddiyer no such 
message, for when put into English it would signify 
they would not tveat at all. 

I used a great man j reasons and aigtmieiits with 
them on this head, and at last with some difficulty 
obtained of them to give the reason, which was the 
Earl of Stmfford^s having the chief command at 
York, whom tiiey declared their mortal enemy, he 
having declared them rdiels in Ireland. 

With this answer I returned. I could make no 
observations in the diort time I was vn\h. theoi, for 
as I stayed but one night, so I was guarded as a dose 
prisoner all the while. I saw several of their 
cers whom I knew, but they durst not speak to me^ 
and if they would have ventured, my guard would 
not have permitted them. 

In this manner I was conducted out of their quar- 
ters to my own party again, and havii^ delivered my 
message to the king and told his Majesty the cir- 
cumstances, I saw the king receive the account of 
tiie haughty* bc^viour of the Scots with some 
regret ; however, it was his Majesty^ time now to 
bear, and therefore the Scots were complied with, 
and the treaty appointed at Bipon ; where, after 
much debate, sevmd preliminary articles were agreed 
on, as a cessation of arms, quarters, and bounds to 
the armies^ subsistence to ihe Scots army, and the 
residue of the demands was referred to a treaty at 
London, &c. 

We were aUamased at the treaty, and I cannot 
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but remember we used to wish muck rather we had 
been nifered to fight; ft>r thoQ^ we had been 
worsted at first, the power and strength of the king^s 
mteresty which was not yet tried, rni^ in fine^ have 
been too strong for the Soots, whereas now we saw 
the king was for complying wiiii anything, and all 
his friends would be ruined. 

I confess I had nothing to fear, and so was not 
much concerned, but our predictions soon came to 
pass, for no sooner was this Parliament called but 
abundance of those who had embroiled their king 
with his people of both kingdoms, like the disciples 
when their Master was betrayed to the Jews, forsook 
him and fled ; and now Parliament tyranny began 
to succeed Church tyranny, and we soldiers were glad 
to see it at first. The bishops trembled, the judges 
went to gaol, the officers of the customs were laid 
hold on; and the Parliament bqpm to lay their 
fagers on the great ones, particularly Ardibish<^ 
Laud and the Earl of Strafford. We had no great 
eonctm for tiie first, but the last was a man of so 
much conduct and gallantry, and so beloyed by the 
soldiers and principal gentry of EUi^and, that erery* 
body was touched with his misfortune. 

The Parliament now grew mad in their turn, and 
as the prosperity of any party is the time to show 
their discretion, the Paiiiam^t showed they knew 
as little where to stop as other people. The king 
was not in a condition to deny anything, and noth- 
ing could be demanded but they pushed it They 
attainted the Earl of Strafford, and thereby made 
^be king cut off his right hand to sare his left, and 
w [177] 
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yet not save it ndther. They obtained another bill 
to empower them to nt during their own pleasure^ 
and after them» triennial Parliaments to meet, 
whether the kii^ caU them or no; and granting 
this completed his Majest/s ruin. 

Had the House only regulated the abuses of the 
court, punished evil counsellors, and restored Parlia- 
ments to their original and just powers, aU had been 
well, and the kii^, though he had been more than 
mortified, had yet reaped the ben^t of future peace ; 
for now the Scots were sent home^ after having eaten 
up two counties, and received a prodigious sum of 
money to boot. And the king, though too late, 
goes in person to Edinburgh, and grants them all 
they could desire, and more than they asked ; but in 
England, the desires of ours were unbounded, and 
drove at all extremes. 

They threw out the bishqps from sitting in the 
House, make a protestation equivalent to the Scotdi 
Covenant, and this done, print their remonstrance. 
Tliis so provoked the king, that he resolves upon 
seizing some of the members, and in an ill hour enters 
tiie House in person to take them. Thus one impru- 
dent thing on one hand produced another of the 
other hand, till the king was obliged to leave them 
to themselves, for fear of beii^ mobbed into some* 
thing or other unworthy of faimsel£ 

Tliese proceedings began to alarm the gentry and 
nobility of England ; for, however willing we were to 
have evil counsellors removed, and the government 
return to a settled and legal course, according to the 
happy constitution of this nation, and mi^t have 
[17t] 
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been f<vward enough to haye owned the king he4 
been mided, and imposed upon to do things which 
he had rather had not been done, jet it did not followy 
that all the powers and prarogatives of the crowa 
dionld devolve upon the Parliament, and the king m 
a manner be deposed, or else sacrificed to the fury of 
the rabble. 

Hie heats of the House running them thus to all 
extremes, and at last to take from the king the power 
of the militia, which indeed was all that was left to 
make him anything of a king, put the king upon 
opposing force with force; and thus the flame of 
civil war began. 

However backward I was in engaging in the 
second yearns expedition against the Soots, I was as 
iGMTward now, for I waited on the king at York^ 
where a gallant company of gentlemen as ever were 
seen in En^^and, engaged themselves to enter into 
his service ; and here some of us formed ourselves 
into troops for the guard of his pmon. 

The king having been waited upon by the gentry 
of Yorkdiir^ and having tdd them his resolution at 
erecting his royal standard, and received bom them 
hearty assurances of support, dismisses them, and 
marches to Hull, where lay the train of artillery, and 
aH the arms and ammunition belonging to the 
northern army whidi had been disbanded. But 
here the Parliament had been beforehand with his 
Majesty, so that when he came to Hull, he found 
the gates shut, and Sir John Hotham, the govemcMT) 
upon the walls, though with a great deal of seeming 
humility and protestations of loyalty to his pmoui 
[179] 
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J9k wkh a positive dtnial to admit umy 6t the 
wkbeodmtB into the town. If his Majesty pleased to 
eater the town in person with any reasonable number 
ef his household, be would submit, but would not 
be preTaaled on to receive the king as be would be 
deceived, with his fixces, though those fbiees were 
then but very few. 

The king was exoeedin^y profvoked at this repulse, 
and indeed it was a great surprise to us all, for 
certainly never prince b^an a war against the whole 
strength of his kingdom under the drcomstanoeB 
that he was in. He had not a garrison, or & com** 
pany of soldiers in his pay, not a stand of arms, or 
a barrel of powder, a musket, cannon or mortar, not 
a ship of all the fleet, or money in his treasory to 
ptocure them; whereee the FarKament had all bis 
navy, and ordnance, stores, mageadnes, arms, an^ 
munition, and revenue in their keeping. And tiue 
I take to be another defect of the king's counsel, 
and a sad instance of the distraction of his affium, 
that when be saw bow all things were going to 
^reck, as it was impossible but he should see it, and 
Itis pkin he did see it, that he should not long 
taough before it came to extremities secure the 
navy, magazines, and siosres of war, in the bands mi 
his trusty servants, that would have been sure to 
have preserved them for his use, at a time when he 
snmted them* 

> It cannot be sn|»posed but tiie geatiy ^ Eiq|land, 
who generally preeearved their loyalty ftr their royal 
master, and at last heartily showed it, were eacceed- 
iogly discouraged at first when they saw the Fedia* 
[18t] 
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ncnt had all fhe means of making war in their oro 
hoods, and the king was naked and destitute eitiMr 
of arms or ammunition, or money to procure theM^ 
Not hot tiiat the king, by extraordinary applicaticiH 
ffeoDvered the disorder the want of those things had 
thrown him into, and suppUed himself with afl 
things needful. 

But my observatioQ was this, had his Miyesty had 
tiie magazines, nary, and forts in his own hand, the 
gentry, who wanted but the prospect of somethnig 
to encourage them, had come in at first, and the 
Rurliament, being unprovided, would have been pres- 
«ntly reduced to reason. But this was it that baulked 
the gentry of Yorkshire, who wrat home again, giviif; 
khe king good promises, but nevi^ appeared for hiai^ 
till by raising a good army in Shn^»hire and Walc% 
he marched towards London, and they saw there 
was a proq>eet of their bdng sujqxnrted. 

In iUs condition the king erected his standard at 
Mottii^ham, fOtod August 164S, and I confess, I 
had very melancholy apprehensions of the king^ 
sdbira, for the appearance to the royal standard was 
but smalL The affrcmt the ki^ had with at 
Hull, had baulked and dispirited the northern gentry, 
and the king^s affidrs looked with a very disoMl 
aspect We had expresses from London of the 
prodigious success of the Parliament\i levies, how 
their men came in faster than they could entertain 
ttem, and that arms were deliv^^ out to whole 
eoaapanies listed together, and thelika And M 
i^is while the king had not got together a th— 
sand foot, and had no arms for them neither. When 
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tlie king saw fhia^ he immediately despatches fire 
leveral messengers, whereof one went to the Marquis 
&( Worcester into Wales ; one went to the queen, 
tiien at Windsor; one to the Duke of Newcastle 
then Marquis of Newcastle, into the north; one 
into Scotland ; and one into France, where the queen 
soon after arrived to raise money, and buy arms, and 
^ get what assistance she could among her own 
friends. Nor was her Majesty idle, for she sent over 
several ships laden with arms and ammunition, with 
a fine train of artillery, and a great many very good 
officers ; and though one of the first fell into the 
liands of the Parliament, with three hundred barrels 
Xft powder and some arms, and one hundred and 
fifty gentlemen, yet most of the gentlemen found 
itieans, one way or other, to get to us, and most of 
the ships the queen freighted arrived ; and at last 
her Majesty came herself, and brought an extraor- 
diirary supply both of men, money, arms, &c., with 
which she joined the king^s forces under the Eeirl 
of Newcastle in the north. 

' Finding his Majesty thus bestirring himself to 
muster his friends together, I asked him if he thought 
k might not be for his Majesty^s service to let me go 
among my friends, and his loyal subjects about 
Shrewsbury ? ** Yes," says the king, smiling, I in- 
tend you shaU, and I design to go with you myself. " 
I did not understand what the king meant then, aitd 
did not think it good manners to inquire, but the 
next day I found all things disposed for a march, 
-lOid the king on horseback by eight of the clock ; 
when calling me to him, he told me I should go 
. [188] 
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before, and kt my hJUhesr and all my friends know 
he would be at Shrewsbury the Saturday following. 
I left my equipages, and takii^ post with only one 
servant, was at my &ther*s the next morning by 
break of day. My fi^ther was not surprised at thie 
news of the king^s comii^ at all, for, it seems, he, 
together with the loyal gentry of those parts, had 
sent particularly to give the king an invitation to 
move that way, which I was not made privy to, with 
an account what encouragement they had there in 
the endeavours made for his interest. In short, the 
whole country was entirely for the king, and such 
was the universal joy the people showed when the 
news of his Majesty^s coming down was positively 
known, that all manner of business was laid aside, 
and the whole body of the people seemed to be 
resolved upon the war. 

As this gave a new face to the king^s affairs, so I 
must own it filled me with joy ; for I was astonished 
before, when I considered what the king and his 
friends were like to be exposed to. The news of the 
proceedings of the Parliament, and their powerful 
preparations, were now no more terriUe ; the king 
came at the time appointed, and having lain at my 
fitther^s house one night, entered Shrewsbury in the 
morning. The acclamations of the people, the con- 
course of the nobility and gentry about his person, 
and the crowds which now came every day into his 
standard, were incredible. 

The loyalty of the English gentry was not only 
worth notice, but the power of the gentry is extraor- 
dinary visible in this matter. The king, in about 
[188] 
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rix weeks^ tinie» which was the mott of hb ataj at 
Shrewsbury, was sop{died with money, arms, ammuni* 
tion, and a train of artillery, and listed a body of an 
army upwards of 90,000 mcq. 

His Majesty seeing the general alacitty of Us 
people, immediately issued out oonuniasions, and 
formed regiments of horse and foot; and having 
some experienced oflBcers about him, together wi^ 
about sixteen who came from France, with a ship 
loaded with arms and some field-pieoes which came 
very seasonably into the Severn, the men were exer* 
cised, regularly disciplined, and quartered, and now 
we began to look like soldiers. My finther had raised 
a r^ment of horM at his own charge, and oosspleted 
them, and the king gave out arms to them from the 
supplies which I mentioned came from abroad. 
Another party of horse, all brave stout fellows, and 
well mounted, came in fixMB Lancadiire,andthe£ail 
of Derby at the head of them. The WeUimen cane 
in by droves; and so great was the ooncourK of 
people, that the king began to think of marchings 
and gave the command, as wdl as the trust of regu- 
lating tiie army, to the brave Earl of Lindaey, as 
general of the foot The Parliaaient general being 
the Earl of Essex, two braver men, or two better 
officers, were not in the kingdom; they had both 
been dd soldiers, and had served together as volun- 
teers in the Low Country wars, under Prince Maurice. 
They had been comrades and companions abroad, 
and now oame to fine one another as enemies in the 
field. 

Such was the expedition used by the king and his 
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friencb, in the UmtB ot tins fint army, that DotwMi* 
standing the wonderfol expedition the Parliament 
made, the king was in the ieid before then; and 
now the gentrjr in other parts of the nation bestirred 
themselves, and seised upon, and garrisoned several 
eonsiderable places for the Icing. In the north, tim 
Earl of Newcastle not only gamsoned the roost con« 
sideraUe places, bat even the general possession of 
tfie north was lor the king, excepting Hull, and some 
few places, which the old Lord Fairfiuc had taken up 
for tiie Parliament. On the other hand, entire Corn- 
wall and most of the western counties were the king'^s. 
The Parliament had their chief interest in the south 
and eastern part of England, as Kent, Surrey, and 
Sussex, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Garabridge, Bedford, 
Huntington, Hertford, Buckinghamshire, and the 
other midland counties. These were called, or some 
of them at least, the associated counties, and felt 
little of the war, other than the charges ; but the 
main support of the Parliament was the dty of 
Londcm. 

Hie king made the seat of his court at Oxford, 
which hecaused to be regularly fortified. The Lord 
Say had been here, and had possession of the city for 
the enemy, and was debating about fortifying it, but 
came to no resolution, which was a very great over- 
sight in them ; the situation of the place, and the 
importance of it, on many accounts, to the city of 
London, considered ; and they would have retrieved 
this error afterwards, buttiien % was too late; for the 
king made it the headquarter, and received great 
rappKes and assistance from the wealth of the colleget, 
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and tlie plenty of the neighbourii^ oountiy. Abing- 
don, WalUngford, Basing, and Beading, were all 
garrisoned and fortified as ontwcnilu to defend this as 
the centre. And thus all England became the theatre 
of blood, and war was spread into every comer of the 
country, though as yet there was no stroke struck* 
I had no command in this army. My fiEither led his 
own regiment, and, old as he was, would not leave his 
Toysl master, and my dder brother stayed at home 
to support the £Bunily. As for me, I rode a volunteer 
in the royal troop of guards, which may very well 
deserve the title of a royal troop, for it was composed 
of young gentlemen, sons of the nobility, and some 
of the prime gentry of the nation, and I think not a 
person of so mean a birth or fortune as myself. We 
redconed in tibis troop two and thirty lords, or who 
came afterwards to be such, and dght and thirty of 
younger sons of the nobility, five French noblemen, 
and all the rest gentlemen of very good families and 
estates. 

And that I may give the due to their personal 
valour, many of this troop lived afterwards to have 
regiments and troops under their command in the 
service of the king, many of them lost their lives for 
him, and most of them their estates. Nor did they 
behave unworthy of themselves in their first showing 
their faces to the enemy, as shall be mentioned in its 
place. 

While the king remained at Shrewsbury, his loyal 
fnends bestirred themselves in several parts of the 
kingdom. Goring had secured Portsmouth, but being 
young in matters of war, and not in time relievedf 
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though the Marquis of Hertford was marddng te 
relieve him, yet he was obliged to quit the place, and 
diipped himself for Holland, from whence he returned 
with relief for the king, and afterwards did very good 
service upon all occasions, and so effectually cleared 
himself of tiie scandal the hasty surrender of Ports^ 
mouth had brought upon his courage. 

The diief power of the king^s forces lay in three 
places, in Cornwall, in Yorkshire, and at Shrewsbury. 
In Cornwall, Sir Ralph Hopton, afterwards Lord 
Hopton, Sir Bevil Grenvile, and Sir Nicholas Slan* 
ning secured all the country, and afterwards spread 
themselves over Devonshire and Somersetshire, took 
Exeter from the Parliament, fortified Bridgewater 
and Barnstaple, and beat Sir William Waller at tbe 
battle of Roundway Down, as I shall touch at more 
particularly when I come to recite the part of my own 
travels that way. 

In the north, the Marquis of Newcastle secured all 
tiie country, garrisoned York, Scarborough, Carlisle, 
Newcastle, Pomfi^t, Leeds, and all the considerable 
places, and took the field with a very good army, 
though afterwards he proved more unsuccessful than 
the rest, having the whole power of a kingdom at his 
badL, the Scots coming in with an army to the as- 
sistance of the Parliament, which, indeed, was the 
general turn of the scale of the war ; for had it not 
been (or this Scots army, the king had most certainly 
reduced the Parliament, at least to good terms of 
peace, in two years^ time. 

The king was the third article. His force at Shrews- 
borv I have noted already. The alacrity of the gentry 
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fikd him with hopes, and all his anny with fig&m^ 
and the 8th of October IMtj his Majesty gave <miers 
toraarck The Earl of Essex had spent abore a hiodUi 
after his leaving London (for he went ilienoe die Mi 
of September) in modelling and drawing together 
his forces ; Us rendezvous was at St. Albans, from 
whence he marched to Northampt<m, Coventry, and 
Warwick, and leaving garrisons in then, he eomes 
on to Worcester. Being thus advanced, he pos- 
sesses Oxford, as I noted before, Banbury, Bristol, 
Gloucester, and Worcester, out of all whicb places^ 
except Gloucester, we drove him back to London in 
a very little while. 

Sir John Byron had raised a very good party of 
800 horse, most gentlemen, for the king, and had 
possessed Oxford ; but on the approach of the Lord 
Say quitted it, being now but an open town, and 
retreated to Worcester, from whence^ on the ap- 
proach of Essex^s army, he retreated to the king. 
And now all things grew ripe for action, both parties 
having secured their posts, and settled their odbemes 
of the war, taken their posts and places as their 
measures and opportunities directed. The field was 
next in their eye, and the soldiers began to inqmre 
when they should fight, for as yet there had been 
little or no blood drawn ; and H was not long bdbre 
they had enough of it ; for, I believe, I nay chaUen^ 
all the historians in Europe to tell me of any war in 
the world where, in the space of four years, there were 
so many pitched battles, sieges, fights, and skirmidies, 
as in this war. We never encamped or CBtrendied, 
never fortified theavenues to our posts, or lay fenced 
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witti mers and defiles ; here was no leaguers in the 
field, as at the story of Nurembei^, neither had our 
soldiers any tents, or whart; they call heavy baggage. 
*r was Oke general maxim of this war, ^ Where is the 
enemy? let us go and fight them,^ or, on the other 
hand, if the enemy was coming, ^ What was to be 
done? * <4 Why, what should be done ? Draw out 
into the fields and fight them.^ I cannot say ^t was 
the prudence of the parties, and had the king fought 
less he had gained more. And I shall remark several 
times when the eagerness of fighting was the worst 
counsel, and proved our loss. Ihis benefit, however^ 
happened in general to the country, that it made a 
quick, though a Uoody, end of the war, wfakh other- 
wise had lasted till it might have ruined the whofe 
nation. 

On the 10th of October the kii^'^s army was in 
fall march, his Majesty gencfaUssimo, the Earl of 
lindsey, general of the foot. Prince Rupert, general 
of the hoise ; and the first action in the field was by 
Prince Rupert and Sir John Bj/ron. Sir John had 
brought his body of 500 horse, as I noted already, 
from Oxford to Worcester; the Lord Say, with a 
strong party, being in the neighbourhood of Oxford, 
and expected in the town. Colonel Sandys, a hot 
man, and who had more courage than judgmenta 
advances with about 1500 horse and dragoons, with 
design to beat Sir John Byron out of WoroesteK^ 
and take post there for the Parliament 

The king had notice that the Earl of Essex 
designed for Worcester, and Prince Rupert was 
ordered to advance with a body of hme and 
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cbragoons to face the enemy, and bring off Sir John 
'BjToa, Una his Majesty did to amuse the Eail of 
EiBsez, that he might expect him that way ; whereas 
the king^s design was to get between the Eari of 
Essez^s army and the dty of London; and his 
Majesty^s end was douUy answered, for he not only 
drew Essex on to Worcester, fdiere he spent more 
time than he needed, but he beat the party into the 
baxgain. 

I went volunteer in this party, and rode in my 
&ther^s regiment; for thoi^ we really expected 
not to see the enemy, yet I was tired with lying stilL 
We came to Worcest^ just as notice was brought 
to Sir John Byron, that a party of the enemy was 
on their mardi for Worcester, upon whidi the prince 
immediately consulting what was to be done, resolves 
to march the next morning and fig^t them. 

The enemy, who lay at Pershore, about eight 
miles from Worcester, and, as I beUeve^ had no 
notice of our mardi, came on very confidoitly in the 
morning, and found us foirly drawn up to receive 
them. I must confess this was the Uuntest, down- 
ri^t way of making war that ever was seen. The 
enemy, who, in all the little knowledge I had of 
war, ought to have discovered our numbers, and 
guessed by our posture what our design was, might 
easily have informed themsdves that we intended to 
attack them, and so might have secured the advan- 
tage of a bridge in their front; but without any 
vegard to these methods of policy, they came on at 
all hazards. Upon this notice, my fkther prc^xMed 
to the prince to halt for them, and suflbr ourselves 
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to be attacked, since we found Oiem willing to give 
m the advantage. The prince approved of the ad^ 
vioe^ ao we halted within view of a bridge, leaving 
•paoe enough on our front for about half the num- 
bisr of their forces to pass and draw up ; and at the 
bridge was posted about fifty dragoons, with orders 
to retire as soon as the enemy advanced, as if they 
had been afraid. On the rij^t of the road was a 
ditch, and a vexy high bank behind, where he had 
placed 800 dragoons, with orders to lie flat on their 
foces till the enemy had passed the bridge, and to let 
fly among them as soon as our trumpets sounded a 
chaige. Nobody but Colonel Sandys would have 
been cau^t in such a snare, for 1^ might easily 
have seen that when be was over the bridge there 
was not room enough for him to fight in. But the 
Lord of hosts was so mudi in their mouths, for that 
was the word for that day, that they took little heed 
bow to conduct the host of the Lord to their own 
advantage. 

As we eipected, they appeared, beat our dragoons 
from the bridge, and passed it. We stood firm in 
one line with a reserve, and expected a chaige, but 
Colcmel Sandys, showing a great deal more judgment 
than we thought he was master o^ extends himself 
to the left, finding the ground too strait, and bq;an 
to form his men with a great deal of readiness and 
skill, for by this time he saw our number was greater 
than he expected. The prince perceiving it, and 
foreseeing that the stratagem of the dragoons would 
be frustrated by this, immediately charges with the 
hflcse, and the dragoons at the same time standing 
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vpon their feet, poured in ilieir that upon those thai 
were passing the bridge* Tlus surprise pot tbes 
into such disorder, that we had but little work willi 
them. For though Cc^nd Sandys with the troops 
next him sustained the diock T«ry wdl, and beha^ 
themselves gallantly enough, yet the confusion be- 
ginning in their rear, those that had not yet passed 
the bridge were kept back by the fire of the dragoon*' 
and the rest were easily cut in pieces. Colond Sandys 
was mortaUy wounded and taken prisoner, and the 
crowd was so great to get back, that many pudied 
into the water, and were rather smothered tiian 
drowned. Some of them ^o never came into the 
fight, were so frighted, that they never looked behind 
them till they came to Pershore, and, as we were 
afterwards informed, the life-goards of the general 
who had quartered in the town, left it in disonkr 
enough, expecting us at the beds of their men. 

If our business had been to keep ibe Fbrliament 
army from coming to Worcester, we had a very good 
opportunity to have secured the bric^ at FerBhore ; 
but our design lay another way, as I have said, and 
the king was for drawing Essex on to the Severn, iv 
hopes to get behind him, which fell out accordingly. 

Essex, spurted by this affront in the in&ncy of 
their afiurs, advances the next day, and came to 
Pershcm time enough to be at the ftinend of some at 
his men ; and from tiience he advances to Woreesler. 

We marched back to Worcester extremely pleased 
with the good success of our first attack, imd our 
men were so flushed with this little victory that it 
put vigour into the whole army. Hw enemy lest 
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about 8000 men, and we carried awaj near 160 prit- 
onera, with 600 horses, some standards and arms, 
and among tiie prisoners their odonel ; but he died 
a little after of his wounds. 

Upon the approach of the enemy, Worcester was 
quitted, and the forces marched back to join the king^s 
army, which lay then at Bridgnorth, Ludlow, and 
thereabout. As the king expected, it fell out ; Essex 
found so much work at Worcester to settle Parlia- 
ment quarters, and secure Bristol, Gloucester, and 
Hereford, that it gave the king a fiill day^s march of 
him. So the king, having the start of him, moves 
towards London; and Essex, nettled to be both 
beaten in fight and outdone in conduct, decamps^ 
and follows the king. 

The Parliament, and the Londoners too, were in a 
strange consternation at this mistake of their general ; 
and had the king, whose great misfortune was always 
to follow precipitant advices, — had the king, I say, 
pushed on his first design, which he had formed with 
very good reason, and for which he had been dodging 
with Essex eight or ten days, viz., of marching directly 
to London, where he had a very great interest, and 
where his fri^ds were not yet oppressed and impov- 
erished, as they were afterwards, he had turned the 
scale of his afiairs. And every man expected it ; for 
the members began to shift for themselves, expresses 
were sent on the heels of one another to the Earl of 
Essex to hasten after the king, and, if possible, to 
bring him to a battle. Some of these letters fell into 
our hands, and we might easily discover that the 
Parliament were in the last oonfbsion at the thou^^ts 
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of our oomiog to London. Besides this, the dty waa 
in a worse fright than the House, and the great 
moving men began to go out of town. In short, 
they expected us, and we expected to come, but 
Providence for our ruin had otherwise determined it. 

Essex, upon news of the king^s march, and upon 
receipt of the Parliamait^s letters, makes long 
mardies after us, and on the SSrd of October reaches 
the village of Eineton, ip Warwickshire. The king 
was almost as far as Banbury, and there calls a coun- 
cil of war. Some of the old officers that foresaw the 
advantage the king had, the concern the dty was in, 
and the vast addition, both to the reputation of his 
forces and the increase of his interest, it would be if 
the king could gain that point, urged the king to 
march on to London. Prince Rupert and the fresh 
colonels pressed for fighting, told the king it dis- 
pirited their men to march with the enemy at their 
heek ; that the Parliament army was inferior to him 
by 6000 men, and fatigued with hasty marching ; 
that as their orders were to fight, he had nothing to 
do but to post himself to advantage, and receive 
them to their destruction; that the action near 
Worcester had let them know how easy it was to 
deal with a rash enemy ; and that ^t was a dishonour 
for him, whose forces were so much superior, to be 
pursued by his subjects in rebellion, lliese and the 
like arguments prevailed with the king to alter his 
wiser measures and resolve to fight. Nor was this 
all ; when a resolution of fighting was taken, that 
part of the advice which they who were for fighting 
gave, as a reason for their opinira, was forgot, and 
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instead of halting and posting oursdves to advantage 
till the enemy came up, we were ordered to march 
back and meet them. 

Nay, so eager was the prince for fighting, that 
when, from the top of Edgehill, the enemy^s army 
was descried in the bottom between them and the 
Tillage of Eineton, and that the enemy had bid us 
defiance, by dischaiging three cannons, we accepted 
the challenge, and answering with two shots from 
our army, we must needs forsake the advantages of 
the hiUs, which they must have mounted under the 
command of our cannon, and march down to them 
into the plain. I confess, I thought here was a great 
deal more gallantry than discretion ; for it was plainly 
taking an advantage out of our own hands, and put- 
ting it into the hands of the enemy. An enemy 
that must fight, may always be fought with to ad- 
vantage. My old hero, the glorious Gustavus Adol- 
I^us, was as forward to fight as any man of true 
valour mixed with any policy need to be, or ought 
to be ; but he used to say, An enemy reduced to 
a necessity of fighting, is half beaten." 

TTis true, we were all but young in the war; 
the soldiers hot and forward, and eagerly desired 
to come to hands with the enemy. But I take 
the more notice of it here, because the king in 
this acted against his own measures ; for it was 
the king himself had laid the design of getting 
the start of Essex, and marching to London. His 
firiends had invited him thither, and expected hini| 
and sufiered deeply for the omission ; and yet he 
gave way to these hasty counsels, and sufiered his 
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jadgment to be ovemiled bj majority of yoioes ; 
an error, I say, the King of Sweden was never guilty 
of. For if all the officers at a ooundl of war were of 
a different opinion, yet unless their reasons mastered 
his judgment, their votes never altered his measures. 
But this was the error of our good, but unfortunate 
master, three times in this war, and particularly in 
two of the greatest battles of the time, viz., this 
of Edgehill, and that of Naseby. 

The resolution for fighting being published in the 
army, gave an universal joy to the soldiers, who 
expressed an extraordinary ardour for fighting. 
I remember my father talking with me about it, 
asked me what I thought of the aj^roaching battle. 
I told him I thought the king had dcme very well ; 
for at that time I did not consult the extent of the 
design, and had a mighty mind, like other rash 
people, to see it brought to a day, which made me 
answer my father as I did. " But,'* said I, •* sir, I 
doubt there will be but indiflbrent doings on both 
sides, between two armies both made up of fresh 
men, that have never seen any service.^ My father 
minded little what I spoke of that; but when I 
seemed pleased that the king had resolved to fight, 
he looked angrily at me, and told me he was sorry I 
could see no farther into things. ^ I tell you,^ says 
he hastily, ^ if the king should kill and take pris- 
oners this whole army, general and all, the Peurlia- 
ment will have the victory ; for we have lost more 
by slipping this q[^)ortunity of getting into London, 
than we shall ever get by ten battles.^ I saw enough 
of this afterwards to convince ne of the weight of 
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what my father said, and so did the king too ; bat 
it was tiien too late. Advantages slipped in war 
are never recovered. 

We were now in a full march to fight the Earl of 
Essex. It was on Sunday morning the 24th of Oc- 
tober 164S, fiedr weather overhead, but the ground 
very heavy and dirty. As soon as we came to the 
top of Edgehill, we discovered their whole army. 
They were not drawn up, having had two miles 
to march that morning, but they were very busy 
forming their lines, and posting the regiments as 
they came up. Some of their horse were exceedingly 
fatigued, having marched forty-eight hours together ; 
and had they been suffered to follow us three or 
four days^ march farther, several of their regiments 
of horse would have been quite ruined, and their 
foot would have been rendered unserviceable for 
the present. But we had no patience. 

As soon as our whole army was come to the top 
of the hill, we were drawn up in order of battle. 
The king^s army made a very fine appearance ; and 
indeed they were a body gedlant men as ever ap- 
peared in iiie field, and as well furnished at all points; 
the horse exceeding well accoutred, being most of 
them gentlemen and volunteers, some whole regi- 
ments serving without pay ; their horses very good 
and fit for service as could be desired. The whole 
army were not above 18,000 men, and the enemy 
not 1000 over or under, though we had been told 
they wer6 not above 12,000 ; but they had heoi re- 
inforced with 4000 men fix)m Northampton. The 
king was with the general, the Earl of lindsey, in 
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the main battle; Prince Rupert commanded the 
right wing, and the Marquis of Hertford, the Lord 
Willoughby, and several other verjr good officers the 
left 

The signal of battle being given with two cannon 
shots, we marched in order of battalia down the hill, 
being drawn up in two lines with bodies of reserve ; 
the enemy advanced to meet us much in the same 
form, with this difference only, that they had placed 
their cannon on their right, and the king had placed 
ours in the centre, before, or rather between two 
great brigades of foot. Their cannon began with 
us first, and did some mischief among the dragoons 
of our left wing ; but our officers, perceiving the shot 
took the men and missed the horses, ordered all to 
aUght, and every man leading his horse, to advance 
in the same order ; and this saved our men, for most 
of , the enemy^s shot flew over their heads. Our 
cannon made a terrible execution upon their foot 
for a quarter of an hour, and put them into great 
confusion, till the general obliged them to halt, and 
dianged the posture of his front, marching round a 
small rising ground by which he avoided the fury of 
our artillery. 

By this time the wings were engaged, the king 
having given the signal of battle, and ordered the 
right wing to fiill on. Prince Rupert, who, as is 
said, commanded that wing, fdl on with such fuiy, 
and pushed the left wing of the Parliament army so 
effectually, that in a moment he filled all with terror 
and confusion. Commissary-General Ramsey, a 
Scotsman, a Low Country soldier, and an experienced 
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oflSoer, commanded their left wing, and though he 
did all that an expert soldier, and a brave com- 
mander could do, yet ^ was to no purpose ; his lines 
were immediately broken, and all overwhelmed in a 
trice. Two regiments of foot, whether as part of 
the left wing, or on the left of the main body, I 
know not, were disordered by their own horse, and 
rather trampled to death by the horses, than beaten 
by our men ; but they were so entirely broken and 
cUsordered, that I do not remember that ever they 
made one volley upon our men ; for their own horse 
running away, and fiedling foul on these foot, were so 
vigorously followed by our men, that the foot never 
had a moment to rally or look behind them. The 
point of the left wing of horse were not so soon 
broken as the rest, and three regiments of them 
stood firm for some time. The dexterous officers of 
the other regiments taking the opportunity, rallied 
a great many of their scattered men behind them, 
and pieced in some troops with those r^ments; 
but after two or three charges, which a brigade of 
our second line, following the prince, made upon 
them, they also were broken with the rest. 

I remember that at the great battle of Leipsic, the 
rij^t wing of the Imperialists having fallen in upon 
the Saxons with like fury to this, bore down all 
before them, and beat the Saxons quite out of the 
field ; upon which the soldiers cried, Victoria, let 
us follow."* ^ No, no,"" said the old General Tilly, 
^let them go, but let us beat the Swedes too, and 
then all "s our own.^ Had Pi*ince Bupert taken this 
method, and instead of following the fugitives, who 
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were dispersed so efiectuallj that two laments 
would have secured them from lalljing, — I say, had 
he fisdlen m upon the foot, ot wheeled to the left, 
and fieJlen in upon the rear of the enemy^s rij^t 
wing of horse, or returned to the assistance of the 
left wing of our horse, we had gained the most 
absolute and complete victory that could be ; nor 
had 1000 men of the enemy^s army got off. But 
this prince, who was full of fire, and pleased to see 
the rout of the enemy, pursued them quite to the 
town of Kineton, whm indeed he killed abundance 
€{ their men, and some time also was lost in plunder- 
ing the baggage. 

But in the meantime, the glory and advantage of 
the day was lost to the king, for the right wing.of 
the Parliament horse could not be so broken. Sir 
William Balfour made a desperate charge upon the 
point of the king'^s left, and had it not been for two 
r^ments of dragoons who were planted in the 
reserve, had routed the whole wing, for he broke 
through the first line, and staggered the second, 
who advanced to their assistance, but was so warmly 
received by those dragoons, who came seasonably 
in, and gave their first fire on horseback, that 
his fury was checked, and having lost a great many 
men, was forced to wheel about to his own men ; 
and had the king had but fliree regiments of horse 
at hand to have charged him, he had been routed. 
The rest of this wing kept their ground, and received 
the first fiiry of the enemy with great firmness; 
after which, advancing in their turn, they were once 
mastersof the Earl of Essex^s camum. And here we 
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kmt another advantage ; for if any foot had been at 
hand to support these horse, they had carried off the 
cannon, or turned it upon the main battle of the 
enemy^s foot, but the foot were otherwise engaged. 
Hie horse on this side fought with great obstinacy 
and variety of success a great while. Sir Philip 
Stapletcm, who commanded the guards of the Eari 
oi Essex, being engaged with a party of our 9irews« 
bury cavaliers, as we called them, was once in a fidr 
way to have been cut off by a brigade of our foot, 
who, being advanced to £b11 on upon the Parlia* 
mentis main body, flanked Sir Hiilip^s horse in their 
way, and fodng to the left, so fariously charged 
him with their pikes, that he was obliged to retire 
in great disorder, and with the loss of a great many 
men and horses. 

All this while the foot on both sides were des- 
perately engaged, and coming dose up to the teeth 
ci one another with the clubbed musket and push 
of pike, fought with great resolution, and a terrible 
slaughter on both sides, giving no quarter for a great 
while; and they continued to do thus, till, as if they 
were tired, and out of wind, dither party seemed 
willing enough to leave off, and take breath. Those 
whidi suffered most were that brigade which had 
diaiged Sir William Stapleton^s horse, who being 
bravely engaged in the front with the enemy^s foot, 
were, on the sudden, chaiged again in front and 
flank by Sir William Balfour*s horse and disordeied, 
after a very desperate defence. Here the king^s 
standard was taken, the standard-bearer. Sir Edward 
Vemey, being killed; but it was rescued again by 
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Captain Smith, and brought to the king the same 
night) for which the king knighted the captam. 

This brigade of foot had fought all the day, and 
had not been broken at last, if any horse had been 
at hand to support them. The field began to be 
now dear ; both armies stood, as it were, gazing at 
one another, only the king, having rallied his foot, 
seemed inclined to renew the chaige, and began to 
cannonade them, which they could not return, most 
of their cannon being nailed while they wm in our 
possession, and all the cannoniers killed or fled ; and 
our gunners did execution upon Sir William Bal- 
four'^s troops for a good while. 

My father^s regiment being in the right with the 
prince, I saw little of the fight but the rout of the 
enemy^s left, and we had as full a victory there as we 
could desire, but spent too much time in it. We 
killed about SOOO men in that part of the action, 
and having totally dispersed them, and plundered 
their baggage, began to think of our fellows when 
^ was too late to help them. We returned, however, 
victorious to the king, just as the battle was over. 
The king asked the prince what news? He told 
him he could give his Majesty a good account of the 
enetny^s horse. ** Ay, by G— d,^ says a gentleman 
that stood by me, and of their carts too.*" That 
word was spoken with such a sense of the misfortune, 
and made such an impression in the whole army, 
that it occasioned some ill blood afterwards among 
us ; and but that the king took up the business, it 
had been of ill consequence, for some person who 
had heard the gentleman speak it, informed the 
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prince who it was, and the prince resenting it, spoke 
something about it in the hearing of the party when 
the king was present. The gentleman, not at all 
surprised, told his Highness openly he had said the 
words ; and though he owned he had no disrespect 
for his Highness, yet he could not but say, if it had 
not been so, the enemy^s army had been better 
beaten. The prince replied something very disoblig- 
ing ; upon which the gentleman came up to the king, 
and kneeling, humbly besought his Majesty to ac- 
cept of his commission, and to give him leave to tell 
the prince, that whenever his Highness pleased, he 
was ready to give him satisfaction. The prince was 
exceedingly provoked, and as he was very passionate, 
began to talk very oddly, and without all govern- 
ment of himself. The gentleman, as bold as he, but 
much calmer, preserved his temper, but maintained 
his quarrel ; and the king was so concerned, that 
he was very much out of humour with the prince 
about it. However, his Majesty, upon considera- 
tion, soon ended the dispute, by laying his com- 
mands on them both to speak no more of it for that 
day ; and refusing the commission from the colonel, 
for he was no less, sent for them both next morning 
in private, and made them friends again. 

But to return to our story. We came back to the 
king timely enough to put the Eari of Essex^s men 
out of all humour of renewing the fight, and as I 
observed before, both parties stood gazing at one 
another, and our cannon playing upon them obliged 
Sir William Balfour^s horse to wheel off in some dis- 
order, but tiiey returned us none again, which, as we 
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afterwards understood, was, as I said before, for want 
of both powder and gunners, for the cannoniers and 
firemen were killed, or had quitted their train in the 
fight, when our horse had possession of their artiUery ; 
and as they had spiked up some of the cannon, so they 
had carried away fifteen carriages of powder. 

Night coming on, ended all discourse of more fight- 
ing, and the king drew off and marched towards the 
hills. I know no other token of victory which the 
enemy had than their lying in the field of battle all 
night, which they did for no other reason than that, 
having lost their baggage and provisions, they had 
nowhere to go, and which we did not, because we had 
good quarters at hand. 

The number of prisoners and of the slain were not 
very unequal ; the enemy lost more men, we most of 
quality. Six thousand men on both sides were killed 
on the spot, whereof, when our rolls were examined, 
we missed 2500. We lost our brave general the old 
Earl of Lindsey, who was wounded and taken prisoner, 
and died of his wounds ; Sir Edward Stradling, Col- 
onel Lundsfoixi, prisoners ; and Sir Edward Vemey 
and a great many gentlemen of quality slain. On 
the other hand, we carried off Colonel Essex, Colonel 
Ramsey, and the Lord St Jo)m, who also died of his 
wounds; we took five ammunition waggons fiill of 
powder, and brought off about 600 horse in the 
defeat of the left wing, with eighteen standards and 
colours, and lost seventeen* 

The slaughter of the left wing was so great, and 
the flight so effectual, that several of the officers rid 
dear awi^, coasting round, aUKl got to London, where 
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they reported that the Parliament army was entirely 
defeated — all lost, killed, or taken, as if none but 
them were left alive to carry the news. This filled 
them with consternation for a while, but when other 
messengers followed, all was restored to quiet again, 
and the Parliament cried up their victory and suf- 
ficiently mocked God and tiieir general with their 
public thanks for it. Truly, as the fight was a de- 
Hvenmce to them, they were in the right to give 
thanks for it; but as to its being a victory, neither 
side had much to boast of, and they less a great deal 
than we had. 

I got no hurt in tiiis fight, and indeed we of the 
right wing had but little fighting ; I think I had dis- 
diaiged my pistols but once, and my carabine twice, 
foit we had more fiitigue than fight ; the enemy fled, 
and we had little to do but to follow and kill those 
we could overtake. I spoiled a good horse, and got 
a better firom the enemy in his room, and came home 
weary enough. My father lost his horse, and in the 
fidl was bruised in his thigh by another horse tread- 
ing on him, which disabled him for some time, and 
at his request, by his Mi^esty^s consent, I commanded 
the regiment in his absence. 

The enemy received arecruitof 4000 men the next 
morning ; if they had not, I believe they had gone 
back towards Worcester; but, encouraged by tiiiat 
reinf<woement, they calkd a council of war, and had 
a long debate whether they could attack us again ; 
but notwithstanding their great victory, they durst 
not attempt it, though this addition of strength 
made them superior to us by 8000 men« 
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The king indeed expected^ that when these troops 
joined them they would advance, and we were pre- 
paring to receive them at a village called Ajnho» 
where the headquarters continued three or four days ; 
and had they really esteemed the first day^s work a 
victory, as they called it, they would have done it, 
but they thought not good to venture, but mardi 
away to Warwidc, and from thence to Coventry. 
The king, to uige them to venture upon him, and 
come to a second battle, sits down before Banbury, 
and takes both town and castle; and two entire 
regiments of foot, and one troop of horse, quit the 
Parliament service, and take up their arms for the 
king. This was done almost before their faces, which 
was a better proof of a victory on our side, than any 
they could pretend to. From Banbury we marched 
to Oxford ; and now all mea saw the Pailiament had 
made a great mistake, for they were not always in 
the n^t any more than we, to leave Oxford without 
a garrison. The king caused new r^^ular works to 
be drawn round it, and seven royal bastions with 
ravelins and out-works, a double ditch, counterscarp, 
and covered way ; all which, added to the advantage 
of the situation^ made it a formidable place, and from 
this time it became our place of arms, and the centre 
of affairs on the king'^s side. 

If the Parliament had the honour of the fidd, the 
king reaped the fruits of the victory ; fcH* all this part 
of the country submitted to him. Essex'^s army made 
the best of their way to London, and were but in an 
iU condition when they came there, especially their 
horse. 
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Hie Parliament, sensible of this, and receiving dailj 
aooounts of the progress we made, began to cool a 
little in their temper, abated of their first rage, and 
voted an address for peace ; and sent to the king to let 
him know they were desirous to prevent the efiusion 
of more blood, and to bring things to an accommo- 
dation, or, as they called it, a right understanding. 

I was now, by the king^s particular fstvour, sum- 
moned to the councils of war, my fi&ther continuing 
absent and ill ; and now I began to think of the real 
grounds, and which was more, of the fatal issue of 
this war. I say, I now began it ; for I cannot say 
that I ever rightly stated matters in my own mind 
before, though I had been enough used to blood, 
and to see the destruction of people, sacking of 
towns, and plundering the country; yet ^twas in 
Grermany, and among strangers ; but I found a strange 
secret and unaccountable sadness upon my spirits, to 
see this acting in my own native country. It grieved 
me to the heart, even in the rout of our enemies, to 
see the slaughter of them; and even in the fight, 
to hear a man cry for quarter in English, moved me 
to a compassion which I had never been used to; 
nay, sometimes it looked to me as if some of my own 
men had been beaten ; and when I heard a soldier 
cry, O God, I am shot,^ I looked bdiind me to see 
which of my own troop was fallen. Here I saw 
myself at the cutting of the throats of my friends ; 
and indeed some of my near relations. My old com- 
rades and fellow-soldiers in Grermany were some with 
us, some against us, as their opinions happened to 
difier in religioiL For my part, I confess I had not 
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much rdigion in me, at that time; but I thought 
religion rightly practised on both sides would have 
made us all better friends ; and therefore sometimes 
I b^an to think, that both the bishops of our side, 
and the preachers on theirs, made religion rather the 
pretence than the cause of the war. And from those 
thoughts I vigorously argued it at the council of war 
against marching to Brentford, while the address for 
a treaty of peace from the Parliament was in hand ; 
for I was for tidcing the Parliament by the handle 
which they had given us, and entering into a nego- 
tiation, with the advantage of its being at their 
own request. 

I thought the king had now in his hands an op- 
portunity to make an honourable peace; for this 
battle of Edgehill, as much as they boasted of 
the victory to hearten up their fiirads, had sorely 
weakened their army, and discouraged their party 
too, which in effect was worse as to their army. Hie 
horse were particularly in an ill case, and the foot 
greatly diminished, and the remainder very sickly ; 
but brides this, the Parliament were greatly alarmed 
at the progress we made afterward ; and still fearing 
the king'^s surprising them, had sent for the Earl ot 
Essex to London, to defend them ; by whidi the 
country was, as it were, defeated and abandoned, 
and left to be plundered; our parties over-run all 
places of pleasure. All this while I considered, that 
whatever the soldiers of fortune meant by the war, 
our desires were to suppress the exorbitant power of 
a party, to establish our king in his just and l^al 
r^ts; but not with a design to dertToy thecon- 
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stitution of government and the being of Parliament. 
And therefore I thought now was the time for 
peace, and there were a great many worthy gentle- 
men in the army of my mind ; and, had our master 
had ears to hear us, the war might have had an end 
here. 

This address for peace was received by the king 
at Maidenhead, whither his army was now advanced, 
and his Majesty returned answer by Sir Peter Kille- 
grew, that he desired nothing more, and would not 
be wanting on his part Upon this the Parliament 
name commissioners, and his Majesty excepting 
against Sir John Evelyn, they left him out, and sent 
others ; and desired the king to appoint his residence 
near London, where the commissioners might wait 
upon him. Accordingly the king appointed Windsor 
for the place of treaty, and desired the treaty might 
be hastened. And thus all things looked with a 
favourable aspect, when one unlucky action knocked 
it all on the head, and filled both parties with more 
implacable animosities than they had before, and all 
hopes of peace vanished. During this progress of 
the king^s armies, we were always abroaid with the 
horse ravaging the country, and plundering the 
Roundheads. Prince Rupert, a most active vigilant 
party man, and I must own, fitter for such than for 
a general, was never lying still, and I seldom stayed 
behind ; for our regiment being very well mounted, 
he would always send for us, if he had any extraor- 
dinary design in hand. 

One time in particular he had a design upon 
Aylesbury, the capital of Buckinghamshire ; indeed 
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our view at first was rather to beat the enemy out of 
town and demolish their works, and perhaps raise 
some contributions on the rich country round it, 
than to garrison the place, and keep it; for we 
wanted no more garrisons, being masters of the field. 

The prince had S500 horse with him in this expe- 
dition, but no foot ; the town had some foot raised 
in the country by Mr. Hampden, and two regiments 
of country militia, whom we made light oi^ but we 
found they stood to their tackle better than wdl 
enough. We' came very early to the town, and 
thought they had no notice of us ; but some false 
brother had given them the alarm, and we found them 
all in arms, the hedges without the town lined with 
musketeers, on that side in particular where they 
expected us, and two r^ments of foot drawn up in 
view to support them, with some horse in the rear 
of all. 

The prince, willing, however, to do something, 
caused some of his horse to alight, and serve as dra- 
goons ; and having broken a way into the enclosures, 
the horse beat the foot from behind the hedges, 
while the rest who were alighted charged them in the 
lane which leads to the town. Here they had cast 
up some works, and fired from their lines very regu- 
larly, considering them as militia only, the governor 
encouraging them by his example ; so that finding 
without some foot tiiere would be no good to be 
done, we gave it over, and drew off ; and so Aylesbury 
escaped a scouring for that time. 

I cannot deny but these flying parties of horse 
committed great spoil among the country people ; 
[210] 
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and sometimeB the prince gave a liberty to some 
cruelties which were not at all for the king^s interest ; 
because it being still upon our own country, and the 
king^s own subjects, whom in all his declarations he 
protested to be careful of, it seemed to contradict all 
those protestations and declarations, and served to 
aggravate and exasperate the common people ; and 
the king^s enemies made all the advantages of it that 
was possible, by crying out of twice as many extrava- 
gancies as were committed. 

^is true, the king, who naturally abhorred such 
things, could not restrain his men, no, nor his 
generals, so absolutely as he would have done. The 
war, on his side, was very much i la volunteer ; many 
gentlemen served him at their own charge, and some 
paid whole regiments themselves : sometimes also the 
king^s aflbirs were streuter than ordinary, and his 
men were not very well paid, and this obliged him to 
wink at their excursions upon the counlxy, though 
he did not approve of them. And yet I must own, 
that in those parts of England where the war was 
hottest, there never was seen that ruin and depopu- 
lation, murders, ravishments, and barbarities, which 
I have seen even among Protestant armies abroad, in 
Grermany and other foreign parts of the world. And 
if the Parliament people had seen those things abroad, 
as I had, they would not have complained. 

The most I have seen was plundering the towns 
for provisions, drinking up their beer, and turning 
our horses into their fields, or stacks of com ; and 
sometimes the soldiers would be a little rude with the 
wenches ; but alas ! what was this to Count Tllly^ 
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ravages in Saxony? Or what was our taking of 
L^oester by storm, where they cried out of our bar- 
barities, to the sacking of New Brandenbuig, or the 
taking of Magdebuig? In Leicester, of 7000 or 
8000 people in the town, 800 were killed ; in Mag- 
deburg, of 25,000 scarce 2700 were left, and the 
whole town burnt to ashes. I myself have seen 
seventeen or eighteen villages on fire in a day, and 
the peo[de driven away from their dwellings, like 
herds of cattle; the men murdered, the women 
stripped; and 700 or 800 of them t<^ether, after 
they had sufiered all the indignities and abuses of 
the soldiers, driven stark naked in the winter through 
the great towns, to seek shelter and relief from the 
diarity of their enemies. I do not instance these 
great^ barbarities to justify lesser actions, which are 
nevertheless irr^ular; but I do say, that circum- 
stances considered, this war was managed with as 
much humanity on both sides as could be expected, 
especially also considering the animosity of parties. 

But to return to the prince : he had not always the 
same success in these enterprises, for sometimes we 
came short home. And I cannot omit one pleasant 
adventure which happened to a party of ours, in one 
of these excursions into Buckinghamshire. The 
major of our regiment was soundly beaten by a party, 
which, as I may say, was led by a woman ; and, if I 
had not rescued him, I know not but he had been 
taken prisoner by a woman. It seems our men had 
besieged some fortified house about Oxfordshire, 
towards Thame, and the house being defended by 
the lady in her husband's absence^ she had yielded 
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the house upon a capitulation ; one of the articles of 
which was, to march out with all her servants, 
soldiers, and goods, and to be conveyed to Thame. 
Whether she thought to have gone no fiurther, or 
that she reckoned herself safe there, I know not ; but 
my major, with two troops of horse, meets with this 
lady and her party, about five miles from Thame, as 
we were coming back from our defeated attack of 
Aylesbury. We reckoned ourselves in an enemy^s 
country, and had lived a little at laige, or at discre** 
tion, as ^is called abroad; and these two troops, 
with the major, were returning to our detachment 
from a little village, where, at the fsurmer^s house, they 
had met with some liquor, and truly some of his men 
were so drunk they could but just sit upon their 
horses. The major himself was not mudi better, 
and the whole body were but in a sorry condition to 
fight Upon the road they meet this party; the lady 
having no design of fighting, and being, as she 
thought, under the protection of the articles, sounds 
a parley, and desired to speak with the officer. The 
major, as drunk as he was, could tell her, that by the 
articles she was to be assured no farther than Thame, 
and being now five miles beyond it, she was a fair 
enemy, and therefore demanded to render themselves 
prisonm. Tlie lady seemed surprised, but being 
sensible she was in the wrong, offered to compound 
for her goods, and would have given him £900^ and 
I think seven or eight horses. The major would 
certainly have taken it, if he had not been drunk ; 
bat he rcfbsed it, and gave threatening words to her, 
blustering in language which he thought proper to 
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firight a woman, viz., that he would cut them all to 
pieces, and give no quarter, and the like. 

The lady, who had been more used to the smell of 
powder than he imagined, called some of her servants 
to her, and, consulting with them what to do, they 
all unanimously encouraged her to let them fight ; 
told her it was plain that the commander was 
drunk, and all that were with him were rather worse 
than he, and hardly able to sit their horses, and 
that therefore one bold charge would put them all 
into confusion. In a word, she consented, and, as 
she was a woman, they desired her to secure herself 
among the waggons ; but she refused, and told them 
bravely she would take her fate with them. In 
short, she boldly bade my major defiance, and that 
he might do his worst, since she had ofiered him 
£Eur, and he had refused it ; her mind was altered 
now, and she would give him nothing, and bade his 
ofiicer that parleyed longer with her be gone ; so 
the parley ended. After this she gave him finir 
leave to go back to his men ; but before he could 
tell his tale to them she was at his heels with all her 
men, and gave him such a home chcLrge as put his 
men into disorder, and, being too drunk to rally, 
they were knocked down before they knew what to 
do with themselves, and in a few minutes more they 
took to a plain flight. But what was still worse, 
the men, being some of them very drunk, when they 
came to run for their lives fell over one another, and 
tumbled over their horses, and made such work that 
a troop of women might have beaten them alL In 
this pickle, with the enemy at his heels, I came in 
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with him, hearing the noise. When I appeared the 
pursuers retreated, and, seeing what a condition my 
people were in, and not knowing the strength of €be 
enemy, I contented myself with bringing them off 
without pursuing the other ; nor could I ever hear 
positively who this female captain was. We lost 
seventeen or eighteen of our men, and about thirty 
horses; but when the particulars of the story was 
told us, our major was so laughed at by the whole 
army, and laughed at everywhere, that he was 
ashamed to show himself for a week or a fortnight 
after. 

But to return to the king: his Majesty, as I 
observed, was at Maidenhead addressed by the Parlia- 
ment for peace, and Windsor being appointed for 
the place of treaty, the van of his army lay at Cole- 
brook. In the meantime, whether it were true or 
only a pretence, but it was reported the Parliament 
general had sent a body of his troops, with a train 
of artillery, to Hammersmith, in order to fall upon 
some part of our army, or to take some advanced 
post, which was to the prejudice of our men ; where- 
upon the king ordered the army to march, and, by 
the fiivour of a thick mist, came within half a mile 
of Brentford before he was discovered. There were 
two regiments of foot, and about 600 horse into the 
town, of the enemy^s best troops ; these taking the 
alarm, posted themselves on the bridge at the west 
end of the town. Hie king attacked them with a 
select detachment of his best infantiy, and they de- 
fended themselves with incredible obstinacy. I must 
own I never saw raw men, for they could not have 
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been in arms above four numihs, act like them in 
my life. In short, there was no forcing these men^ 
for, though two whole brigades of our foot, backed 
by our horse, made five several attacks upon them 
they could not break them, and we lost agreat many 
brave men in that action. At last, seeing the ob- 
stinacy of these men, a party of horse was ordered to 
go round from Osterley ; and, entering the town on 
the north side, where, though the horse made some 
resistance, it was not considerable, the town was 
presently taken. I led my regiment through an 
enclosure, and came into the town nearer to the 
bridge than the rest, by which means I got first into 
the town ; but I had this loss by my expedition, 
that the foot chai^ged me before the body was come 
up, and poured in their shot very furiously. My 
men were but in an ill case, and would not have 
stood much longer, if the rest of the horse coming 
up the lane had not found them other employment. 
When the horse were thus entered, they immediately 
dispersed the enemy^s horse, who fled away towards 
London, and falling in sword in hand upon the rear 
of the foot, who were engaged at the bridge, they 
were all cut in pieces, except about 200, who, scorn- 
ing to ask quarter, desperately threw themselves into 
the river of lliames, where they were most of them 
drowned. 

The Parliament and their party made a great out- 
cry at this attempt — that it was base and treacher* 
ous while in a treaty of peace ; and that the king, 
having amused them with heaikening to a treaty, 
designed to have seized upon their train of artillery 
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first, and, after that, to have surprised both the dty 
of Lmdon and the Parliament. And I have observed 
since, that our historians note this action as con- 
trary to the laws of honour and treaties, though as 
there was no cessation of arms agreed on, nothing is 
more ccmtraiy to the laws of war than to suggest it. 

Tliat it was a very unhappy thing to the king and 
whole nation, as it broke off the hopes of peace, and 
was the occasion of bringing the Sa>ts army in upon 
us, I readily acknowledge, but that there was any- 
thing dishonourable in it, I cannot allow. For though 
the Parliament had addressed to the king for peace, 
and such steps were taken in it as before, yet, as I 
have said, there was no proposals made on either 
side for a cessation of arms, and all the world must 
allow, that in such cases the war goes on in the 
field, while the peace goes on in the cabinet. And 
if the war goes on, admit the king had designed 
to surprise the city or Parliament, or all of them, 
it had been no more than the custom of war allows, 
and what they would have done by him if they 
could. Hie treaty of Westphab'a, or peace of Mun- 
ster, which ended the bloody wars of Grermany, 
was a precedent for this. Tbat treaty was actually 
n^otiating seven years, and yet the war went on 
with all the vigour and rancour imaginable, even to 
the last. Nay, the very time after the conclusion 
of it, but before the news could be brought to the 
army, did he that was afterwards Sing of Sweden, 
Carolus Gustavus, take the city of Prague by surprise, 
and therein an inestimable booty. Besides, all the 
wars of Europe are full of examples of this kind, 
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and therefore I cannot see any reason to Uame the 
king for this action as to the fairness of it. Indeed, 
as to the policy of it, I can say little ; but the case 
was this. The king had a gallant army, flushed with 
success, and things hitherto had gone on very pros- 
perously, both with his own army and elsewhere ; he 
had above 85,000 men in his own army, including 
his garrisons left at Banbury, Shrewsbury, Worcester, 
Oxford, Wallingford, Abingdon, Reading, and places 
adjacent. On the other hand, the Parliament army 
came back to London in but a very sorry condition ; ^ 
for what with their loss in their victory, as they 
called it, at Edgehill, their sickness, and a hasty 
march to London, they were very much diminished, 
though at London they soon recruited them again* 
And this prosperity of the king'^s affairs might oi- 
courage him to strike this blow, thinking to bring 
the Parliament to the better terms by the appre- 
hensions of the superior strength of the king^s 
forces. 

But, however it was, the success did not equaUy 
answer the king'^s expectation. The vigorous defence 
the troops posted at Brentford made as above, gave 
the Earl of Essex opportunity, with extraordinary 
application, to draw his forces out to Tumham 
Green. And the exceeding alacrity of the enemy 
was such, that their whole army appeared with them, 
making together an army of 84,000 men. drawn 
up in view of our forces by eight o'clock the next 

^ General Ludlow, in his Memoirs, p. 59, sa^ their mea re- 
tomed from Warwick to London, not like men who had obtained 
a victory, but like men that had been beaten. 
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morning. Hie city regiments were placed between 
the regular troops, and all together oflPered us battle, 
but we were not in a condition to accept it. The king 
indeed was sometimes of the mind to charge them, 
and once or twice ordered parties to advance to be- 
gin to skirmish, but upon better advice altered 
his mind, and indeed it was the wisest counsel to 
defer the fighting at that time. Hie Parliament 
generals were as unfixed in their rescdutions, on 
the other side, as the king; sometimes they sent 
out parties, and then called them back again. One 
strong party of near SOOO men marched off towards 
Acton, with orders to amuse us on that side, but 
were coimtermanded. Indeed, I was of the opinion 
we might have ventured the battle, for though the 
Parliament's army were more numerous, yet the city 
trained bands, which made up 4000 of their foot, 
were not much esteemed, and the king was a great 
deal stronger in horse than they. But the main 
reason that hindered the engagement, was want of 
ammunition, which the king having duly weighed, 
he caused the carriages and cannon to draw off first, 
and then the foot, the horse continuing to face the 
enemy till all was dear gone ; and then we drew off 
too and marched to Kingston, and the next day 
to Reading. 

Now the king saw his mistake in not continuing 
his march for London, instead of facing about to 
fight the enemy at EdgehilL And all the honoinr 
we had gained in so many successful enterprises lay 
buried in this shameful retreat from an army of 
citizens' wives ; for truly that appearance at Turn- 
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ham Green was gay, but not great. There was as 
many lookera-on as actors. The crowds of ladies, 
apprentices, and mob was so great, that when the 
parties of our army advanced, and, as they thought, 
to charge, the coaches, horsemen, and crowd, that 
cluttered away to be out of harm^s way, looked little 
better than a rout. And I was persuaded a good 
home charge from our horse would have sent their 
whole army after them. But so it was, that this 
crowd of an army was to triumph over us, and they 
did it, for all the kingdom was carefully informed 
how their dreadful looks had frightened us away. 

Upon our retreat, the Parliament resent this attack, 
which they call treacherous, and vote no accommo- 
dation ; but they considered of it afterwards, and 
sent six commissioners to the king with propositions. 
But the change of the scene of action changed the 
terms of peace, and now they made terms like con- 
querors, petition him to desert his army, and return 
to the Parliament, and the like. Had his Majesty, 
at the head of his army, with the full reputation 
they had before, and in the ebb of their affiurs, 
rested at Windsor, and commenced a treaty, they 
had certainly made more reasonable proposals ; but 
now the scabbard seemed to be thrown away on both 
sides. 

The rest of the winter was spent in strengthening 
parties and places, also in fruitless treaties of peace, 
messages, remonstrances, and paper war on both 
sides, and no action remarkable happened anywhere 
that I remember. Yet the king gained ground 
everywhere, and his forces in the north increased 
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under the Earl of Newcastle ; also my Lord Groring, 
then only called Colonel Gkmng, arrived from Hoi- 
land, bringing three ships laden with «rms and 
ammunition, and notice that the queen was following 
with more. Groring brought 4000 barrels of gun- 
powder, and 80,000 small arms ; all which came very 
seasonably, for the king was in great want of them, 
especially the powder. Upon this recruit the Earl 
of Newcastle draws down to York, and being above 
16,000 strong, made Sir Thomas Fairfieoc give ground, 
and retreat to Hull 

Whoever lay still. Prince Rupert was always 
abroad, and I chose to go out with his Highness as 
often as I had opportunity, for hitherto he was 
always successful. About this time the prince being 
at (^cford, I gave him intelligence of a party of the 
enemy who lived a little at large, too much for good 
soldiers, about Cirencester. The prince, glad of the 
news, resolved to attack them, and though it was a 
wet season, and the ways exceeding bad, being in 
February, yet we marched all night in the dark, 
which occasioned the loss of some horses and men 
too, in sloughs and holes, which the darkness of the 
night had suffered them to fell into. We were a 
very strong party, being about SOOO horse and dra- 
goons, and coming to Cirencester v^ early in the 
morning, to our great satis&ction the enemy were 
perfectly surprised, not having the least notice of our 
march, which answered our end more ways than one. 
However, the Earl of Stamford^s r^ment made 
some resistance ; but the town having no works to 
defend it, saving a slight breastwork at the entrance 
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of the road, with a turnpike, our dragoons alighted, 
and forcing their way over the bellies of Stamford's 
foot, they beat them from their defence, and fol- 
lowed them at their heels into the town. Stamford^s 
regiment was oitirely cut in pieces, and several 
others, to the number of about 800 men, and the 
town entered without any other resistance. We 
took 1200 prisoners, SOOO arms, and the county 
magazine, which at that time was considerable ; for 
there was about 180 barrels of powder, and all things 
in proportion. 

I received the first hurt I got in this war at this 
action, for having followed the dragoons and brought 
my regiment within the barricado which they had 
gained, a musket bullet struck my horse just in the 
head, and that so eflPectually that he fell down as 
dead as a stone all at once. The fsdl plunged me 
into a puddle of water and daubed me ; and my man 
having brought me another horse and cleaned me a 
little, I was just getting up, when another bullet 
struck me on my left hand, which I had just clapped 
on the horse^R mane to lift myself into the saddle. 
The blow broke one of my fingers, and bruised my 
hand very much ; and it proved a veiy painful hurt 
to me. For the present I did not mudi concern 
myself about it, but made my man tie it up dose in 
my handkerchief, and led up my men to the market- 
place, where we had a veiy smart brush with some 
musketeers who were posted in the churchyard ; but 
our dragoons soon beat them out there, and the 
whole town was then our own. We made no stay 
here, but marched back with all our booty to Oxford, 
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for we knew the enemy were yery strong at Gloucester, 
and that way. 

Much about the same time, the Earl of Northamp- 
ton, with a strong party, set upon Lichfield, and toolc 
the town, but could not take the Close ; but they 
beat a body of 4000 men coming to the relief of the 
town, under Sir John Grell, of Derbyshire, and Sir 
William Brereton, of Cheshire, and killing 600 of 
them, dispersed the rest. 

Our second campaign now began to open ; the 
king marched from Oxford to relieve Reading, which 
was besieged by the Parliament forces ; but Colonel 
fielding, Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Arthur Ashton 
being wounded, surrendered to Essex before the king 
could come up ; for which he was tried by martial 
law, and condemned to die, but the king forebore to 
execute the sentence. This was the first town we 
had lost in the war, for still the success of the king^s 
affiiirs was very encouraging. This bad news, how- 
ever, was overbalanced by an account brought the 
king at the same time, by an express from York, 
that the queen had landed in the north, and had 
brought over a great magazine of arms and ammuni- 
tion, besides some men. Some time after this her 
Majesty, marching southward to meet the king, 
joined the army near Edgehill, where the first battle 
was fought. She brought the king 8000 foot, 1500 
horse and dragoons, six pieces of cannon, 1500 barrels 
of powder, 12,000 small arms. 

During this prosperity of the king^s affairs his 
armies increased mightily in the western counties 
also. Sir William Waller, indeed, commanded for 
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the Parliamoat in those parts too, and particularly 
in Dorsetshire, Hamsphire, and Berkshire, where he 
carried on their cause but too hat; but fiuther 
west. Sir Nicholas Slanning, Sir Ralph Hopton^ and 
Sir Bevil Grenvile had extended the king^s quarters 
from Cornwall through Devonshire, and into Somer- 
setshire, where they took Exeter, Barnstaple, and 
Bideford ; and the first of these they fortified very 
well, making it a place of arms for the west, and 
afterwards it was the residence of the queen* 

At last, the famous Sir William Waller and the 
king^s forces met, and came to a pitched battle, 
where Sir William lost all his honour again. This 
was at Roundway Down in Wiltshire. WaUer had 
engaged our Cornish army at Lansdown, and in a 
very obstinate fight had the better of them, and 
made them retreat to the Devizes. Sir William 
Hopton, however, having a good body of foot un- 
touched, sent expresses and messengers one in the 
neck of another to the king for some horse, and the 
king being in great concern for that army, who were 
composed of the flower of the Cornish men, com- 
manded me to march with all possible secrecy, as 
well as expedition, with ISOO horse and dragoons 
from Oxford, to join them. We set out in the 
depth of the nighi^ to avoid, if possible, any intelli- 
genoe being given of our route, and soon joined with 
the Cornish army, when it was as soon resolved to 
give battle to Waller ; and give him his due, he was 
as forward to fight as we. As it is easy to meet 
when both sides are willing to be found. Sir WilUam 
Waller met us upon Roundway Down, where we had 
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a fidr field on both sides, and room enough to draw 
up our horse. In a word, there was little ceremony 
to the work ; the armies joined, and we charged his 
horse with so much resolution, that they quickly 
fled, and quitted the field ; for we over-matched him 
in horse, and this was the entire destruction of their 
army. For their infimtry, which outnumbered ours 
by 1500, were now at our mercy ; some faint resist- 
ance they made, just enough to give us occasion 
to break into their ranks with our horse, where we 
gave time to our foot to defeat others that stood 
to their work, upon which they began to disband, 
and run every way they could ; but our horse 
having surrounded them, we made a fearful havoc 
of thrai* 

We lost not above 200 men in this action ; Waller 
lost above 4000 killed and taken, and as many dis- 
persed that never returned to their colours. Those 
of foot that escaped got into Bristol, and Waller, 
with the poor remains of his routed regiments, got 
to London ; so that it is plain some ran east, and 
some ran west, that is to say, they fled every way 
they could. 

My going with this detachment prevented my 
being at the siege of Bristol, which Prince Rupert 
attacked much about the same time, and it surren- 
dered in three days. The Parliament questioned 
Colonel Nathaniel Fiennes, the governor, and had 
him tried as a coward by a court-martial, and con- 
demned to die, but suspended the execution also, as 
the king did the governor of Reading. I have often 
heard Prince Rupert say, they did Colonel Fiennes 
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wrong in that affkir ; and that if the colonel would 
have summoned him, he would have demanded a 
passport of the Parliament, and have come up and 
convinced the court that Colonel Fiennes had not 
misbehaved himself, and that he had not a sufficient 
garrison to defend a city of that extent ; having not 
above 1200 men in the town, excepting some of 
WaDer^s runaways, most of whom were unfit for ser- 
vice, and without arms; and that the citizens in 
general being disaffected to him, and ready on the 
first occasion to open the gates to the king^s forces, 
it was impossible for him to have kept the city. 
*^And when I had fieu-ther informed them,^ said 
the prince, ^^of the measures I had taken for a 
general assault the next day, I am confident I should 
have convinced them that I had taken the dty by 
storm, if he had not surrendered.^ 

The king'^s affairs were now in a very good posture, 
and three armies in the north, west, and in the centre, 
counted in the musters above 70,000 men, besides 
small garrisons and parties abroad. Several of the 
lords, and more of the commons, began to teJl off 
fix>m the Parliament and make their peace with the 
king ; and the affairs of the Parliament began to look 
very ilL The city of London was their inexhaustible 
support and magazine both for men, money, and all 
things necessary ; and whenever their army was out 
of order, the deigy of their party in but one Sunday 
or two, would preach the young citizens out of their 
shops, the labourers from their masters, into the army, 
and recruit them on a sudden. And all this was still 
owing to the omission I first observed, of not march* 
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ing to London, when it might have been so easily 
effec^ted. 

We had now another, or a fairer opportunity, than 
before, but as ill use was made of it. The king, as I 
have observed, was in a very good posture ; he had 
three large cumies roving at large over the kingdom. 
The Cornish army, victorious and numerous, had 
beaten Waller, secui-ed and fortified Exeter, which 
the queen had made her residence, and was there de- 
livered of a daughter, the Princess Henrietta Maria, 
afterwards Duchess of Orleans, and mother of liie 
Duchess-Dowager of Savoy, commonly known in the 
French style by the title of Madam Royal. They 
had secured Salisbury, Sherborne Castle, Weymouth, 
Winchester, and Basing-house, and commanded the 
whole country, except Bridgewater and Taunton, 
Plymouth and Lynn; all which places they held 
blocked up. The king was also entirely master of 
all Wales, Monmouthshire, Cheshire, Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, Worcestershire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, 
and all the towns from Windsor up the Thames to 
Cirencester, except Reading and Henley ; and of the 
whole Severn, except Gloucester. 

The Earl of Newcastle had garrisons in every 
strong place in the north, from Berwick-upon-Tweed 
to Boston in Lincolnshire, and Newark-upon-Trept, 
Hull only excepted, whither the Lord Fairfax and 
his son Sir Thomas were retreated, their troops being 
routed and broken. Sir Hiomas Fairfax his baggage, 
with his lady and servants taken prisoners, and him- 
flelf hardly escaping. 

And now a great council of war was held in the 
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king^s quarters, what enterprise to go upon ; and it 
happened to be the very same day when the Parlia- 
ment were in a serious debate what should become 
of them, and whose help they should seek. And in- 
deed they had cause for it ; and had oiu: counsels 
been as ready and well-grounded as theirs, we had 
put an end to the war in a month'^s time. 

In this council the king proposed the marching 
to London to put an end to the Parliament and en- 
courage his friends and loyal subjects in Kent, who 
were ready to rise for him ; and showed us letters 
from the Earl of Newcastle, wherein he ofiered to 
join his Majesty with a detachment of 4000 horse 
and 8000 foot, if his Majesty thought fit to mardi 
southward, and yet leave forces sufficient to guard 
the north from any invasion. I confess, when I saw 
the scheme the king had himself drawn for this at- 
tempt, I felt an unusual satisfaction in my mind, 
from the hopes that we might bring this war to some 
tolerable end ; for I professed myself on all occasions 
heartily weary with fighting with friends, brother^ 
neighbours, and acquaintance ; and I made no ques- 
tion, but this motion of the king^s would effectually 
bring the Parliament to reason. 

All men seemed to like the enterprise but the 
Earl of Worcester, who, on particular views for 
securing the country behind, as he called it, pro- 
posed the taking in the town of Gloucester and 
Hereford first. He made a long speech of the 
danger of leaving Massey, an active bold fellow, 
with a strong party in the heart of all the king^s 
quarters, ready on all occasions to sally out and 
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surprise the neighbouring garrisons, as he had done 
Sudley Castle and others; and of the ease and 
freedom to all those western parts to have them 
fiillj cleared of the enemy. Interest presently 
backs this advice, and all those gentlemen whose 
estates lay that way, or whose friends lived about 
Worcester, Shrewsbury, Bridgnorth, or the borders, 
and who, as they said, had heard the frequent 
wishes of the country to have the city of Gloucester 
reduced, fell in with this advice, alleging the conse- 
quence it was for the commerce of the country to 
have the navigation of the Severn free, which was 
only interrupted by this one town from the sea up 
to Shrewsbury, &c. 

I opposed this, and so did several others. Prince 
Rupert was vehemently against it; and we both 
offered, with the troops of the county, to keep 
Gloucester blocked up during the king^s march for 
London, so that Massey should not be able to stir. 

This proposal made the Earl of Worcester's party 
more eager for the siege than before, for they had 
no mind to a blockade which would leave the coun- 
try to maintain the troops all the summer; and 
of all men the prince did not please them, for, he 
having no extraordinary character for discipline, 
his company was not much desired even by our 
friends. Thus, in an ill hour, ^was resolved to 
sit down before Gloucester. The king had a gallant 
army of 28,000 men, whereof 11,000 horse, the 
finest body of gentlemen that ever I saw together 
in my life; their horses without comparison, and 
their equipages the finest and the best in the world, 
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apd their persons Englishmen, which, I think, is 
enough to say of them. 

According to the resolution taken in the council 
ot war, the army marched westward, and sat down 
b^ore Gloucester the banning of August There 
we spent a mouth to the least ptupose that 
ever army did. Our men received frequent a£Pronts 
fix>m the desperate sallies of an inconsiderable 
enemy. I cannot forbear reflecting on the mis- 
fortunes of this siege. Our men were strangely 
dispirited in all the assaults they gave upon tho 
place; there was something looked like disaster 
and mismanagement, and our men went on with an 
ill will and no resolution. The king despised the 
place, and the king, to carry it sword in hand, 
made no rq^ular approaches, and the garrison, 
being desperate, made therefore the greater slaugh« 
ter. In this work our horse, who were so numerous 
and so fine, had no employment. Two thousand 
liorse had been enough for this business, and the 
enemy had no garrison or party within forty miles 
of us, so that we had nothing to do but look on 
with infinite regret upon the losses of our foot. 

Tlie enemy made frequent and desperate sallies, 
in one of which I had my share. I was posted upon 
a parade or place of arms, with part of my r^« 
ment, and part of Colonel Goring^s regiment of 
horse, in order to support a body of foot, who were 
ordered to storm the point of a breastwork whidi 
the enemy had raised to defend one of the avenues 
to the town. The foot were beat o£P with loss, as 
they always were ; and Massey, the governor, not 
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content to have beaten them from his works, sallies 
out with near 400 men, and falling in upon the foot 
as tiiey were rallying under the cover of our horse, 
we put ourselves in the best posture we could to 
receive them. As Massey did not expect, I suppose, 
to engage with any horse, he had no pikes with 
him, which encouraged us to treat him the more 
rudely; but as to desperate men danger is no 
danger, when he found he must dear his hands of 
us, before he could despatch the foot, he faces up 
to us, fires but one volley of his small shot, and fell 
to battering us with the stocks of their muskets in 
such a manner that one would have thought they 
had been madmen. 

We at first despised this way of clubbing us, and 
diarging through them, laid a great many of them 
upon the ground, and in repeating our charge, 
trampled more of them under our horses* feet ; and 
wheeling thus continually, beat them off from our 
foot, who were just upon the point of disbanding. 
Upon this they charged us again with their fire, and 
at one volley killed thirty-three or thirty-four men 
and horses ; and had they had pikes with them, I 
know not what we should have done with them. 
But at last charging through them again, we divided 
them ; one part of them being hemmed in between 
us and our own foot, were cut in pieces to a man ; 
the rest, as I understood afterwards, retreated into 
the town, having lost 800 of their men. 

In this last charge I recdved a rude blow from a 
stout fdlow on foot with the butt end of his musket, 
which perfectly stunned me, and fetched me off fixMn 
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ray hone; and had not some near me took care of 
Die, I had been trod to death by our own men. 
Bat the fellow being immediately killed, and my 
firiendft finding me alive, had taken me up, and carried 
me off some distanoe, where I came to myself again 
after some time, but knew little of what I did or 
said that night This was the reason why I say I 
afterwards understood the enemy retreated; for I 
saw no more what they did then, nor indeed was 
I well of this blow for all the rest of the summer, 
but had frequent pains in my head, dizzinesses and 
swimming, tiiat gave me some fears the blow had 
injured the skull ; but it wore off again, n<Mr did it 
at all hinder my attending my charge. 

This action, I think, was the only one that looked 
like a defeat given the enemy at this si^e. We 
killed them near 800 men, as I have said, and lost 
about sixty of our troopers. 

All this time, while the king was harassing and 
weakening the best army he ever saw together dur- 
ing the whole war, the Parliament generals, or rather 
preachers, were recruiting theirs; for the preachers 
were better than drummers to raise volunteers, zeal- 
ously exhorting the London dames to part with their 
husbands, and the dty to send some of their trained 
bands to join the army for the relief of Gloucester ; 
and now they b^an to advance towards us. 

The king hearing of the advance of Essex^s army, 
who by this time was come to Aylesbury, had 
summoned what forces he had within call, to join 
him; and accordingly he received 8000 foot from 
Somersetshire; and having battered the town tsx 
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thirt7*«ix hours, and made a fair breadi, resolves 
upon an assault, if possible, to cany the town before 
the enemy came up. The assault was began about 
Bsv&x in the evening, and the men boldly mounted 
the breach ; but after a very obstinate and bloody 
dispute, were beaten out again by the besiq^ed with 
great loss. 

Being thus often repulsed, and the Earl of Essex^s 
amy approaching, the king calls a council of war, 
and proposed to fight Essex^s army. The ofiBcers of 
the horse were for fighting ; and without doubt we 
were superior to him both in number and goodness 
of our horse, but the foot were not in an equal 
condition ; and the colonek of foot representing to 
the lung the weakness of their laments, and how 
their men had been baulked and disheartened at 
tiiis cursed si^;e, the graver counsel prevailed, and 
it was resolved to raise the siege, and retreat towards 
Bristol, till the army was recruited. Pursuant to 
this resolution, the 6th of September, the king, 
having before sent away his heavy cannon and 
baggage, raised the siege, and marched to Berkeley 
Castle. The Earl of Essex came the next day to 
Birdlip Hills; and understanding by messengers 
from Colonel Massey, that the siege was raised, 
sends a recruit of 2500 men into the city, and followed 
us himself with a great body of horse. 

This body of horse showed themselves to us once 
in a large field fit to have entertained them in ; and 
our scouts having assured us they were not above 
4000, and had no foot with them, the king ordered 
a detachment of about the same number to fiice 
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them. I desired his Majesty to let us havtt two 
regiments of diagoons with us, which was then 
800 men in a r^ment, lest thm might be some 
dragoons among the enemy ; which the king granted, 
and accordingly we marched, and drew up in Tiew 
of them. They stood their ground, having, as they 
supposed, some advantage of the manner they were 
posted in, and expected we would charge them. 
The king, who did us the honour to command this 
party, finding they would not stir, calls me to him, 
and ordered me with the dragoons, and my own 
Foment, to take a circuit round by a village to a 
certain lane, where in their retreat they must have 
passed, and which opened to a small oonnnon on 
the flank ; with ordei^s, if they engaged, to advance 
and charge them in the flank. I maidied imme- 
diat^y; but though the country about there was 
almost all enclosures, yet their scouts were so vigi- 
lant, that they discovered me, and gave notice to 
the body; upon which their whole party moved 
to the left, as if they intended to charge me, before 
the king with his body of horse could come. But 
the king was too vigilant to be circumvented so ; 
and therefore his Majesty perceiving this, sends 
away three regiments of horse to second me, and a 
messenger before them, to order me to halt, and 
expect the enemy, for that he would follow with 
the whole body. 

But before this order reached me, I had halted 
for some time ; for, finding myself discovered, and 
not judging it safe to be entirely cut off from the 
main body, I stopped at the village, and. causing 
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my dragoons to alight, and line a thick hedge -on 
my left, I drew up my horse just at the entrance 
into the village opening to a common. The enemy 
ttame up on the trot to charge me, but were saluted 
with a terrible fire from the dragoons out of the 
hedge, which killed them near 100 men. This 
being a perfect surprise to them, they halted, and just 
at that moment they received orders from their main 
body to retreat ; the king at the same time appear- 
ing upon some small heights in their rear, which 
obliged them to think of retreating, or coming to 
a general battle, which was none of their design. 

I had no occasion to fcdlow them, not being 
in a condition to attack their whole body ; but the 
dragoons coming out into the common, gave them 
another volley at a distance, which reached them 
effectually, for it killed about twenty of them, and 
wounded more ; but they drew off, and never fired a 
shot at us, fearing to be enclosed between two 
parties, and so marched away to their general^s 
quarters, leaving ten or twelve more of their fellows 
killed, and about 180 horses. Our men, after the 
country fashion, gave them a shout at parting, to 
let them see we knew they were afrvtid of us. 

However, this relieving of Gloucester raised the 
spirits as well as the reputation of the Parliament 
forces, and was a great defeat to us ; and from this 
time things b^an to look with a melandioly aspect, 
for the prosperous condition of the king^s aflairs be- 
gan to dedine. The opportunities he had let slip 
were never to be recovered, and the Parliament, in 
tbeir former extremity, having voted an invitation 
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to the Scots to march to their aBsiBtanoe, we had 
now new enemies to encounter; and, indeed, there 
began the ruin of his Majest/s affairs, for the Earl 
o{ Newcastle, not able to defend himself against the 
Scots on his rear, the Earl of Manchester in his 
front, and Sir Thomas Fairfax on his flank, was 
everywhere routed and defeated, and his forces obliged 
to quit the field to the enemy. 

About this time it was that we first b^an to hear of 
one Oliver Cromwell, who, like a little cloud, rose out 
of the east, and spread first into the north, till it shed 
down a flood that overwhelmed the three kingdoms. 

He first was a private captain of horse, but now 
commanded a r^ment whom he armed cap-a-pie i 
la cuiroMier; and, joining with the Earl of Man- 
diester, the first action we heard of him that made 
him anything famous was about Grantham, where, 
with only his own r^ment, he defeated twenty-four 
troops of horse and dragoons of the king^s forces ; 
then, at Gainsborough, with two r^ments, his own 
of horse and one of dragoons, where he defeated 
near 8000 of the Earl of Newcastle's men, killed 
Ueutenant-Greneral Cavendish, brother to the Earl 
of Devonshire, who commanded them, and relieved 
Gainsborough ; and though the whole army came in 
to the rescue, he made good his retreat to Lincoln 
with little loss; and the next week he defeated 
Sir John Hendersra at Winceby, near Homcastle, 
with sixteen regiments of horse and dragoons, him- 
self having not half that number ; killed the Lord 
Widdrington, Sir Ingram Hopton, and several 
gentlemen of quality. Thus this fixebrand of war 
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began to blaze, and be soon grew a terror to tbe 
north; for victoiy attended him like a page of 
honour, and he was scarce ever known to be beaten 
during the whole war. 

Now we began to reflect again on the misfortune 
of our master's counsels. Had we marched to Lon- 
don, instead of besieging Gloucester, we had finished 
the war with a stroke. The Parliament's arm j was 
in a most despicable condition, and had never been 
recruited, had we not given them a month's time, 
which we lingered away at this fatal town of Glouces- 
ter. But 't was too late to reflect ; we were a dis- 
heartened army, but we were not beaten yet, nor 
broken. We had a large country to recruit in, and 
we lost no time, but raised men apace. In the mean- 
time his Majesty, after a short stay at Bristol, 
makes back again towards Oxford with a part of the 
foot and all the horse. 

At Cirencester we had a brush again with Essex ; 
that town owed us a shrewd turn for having handled 
them coarsely enough before, when Prince Rupert 
seized the county magazine. I happened to be in 
the town that night with Sir Nicholas Crisp, whose 
r^ment of horse quartered there with Colonel 
Spencer and some foot ; my own regiment was gone 
before to Oxford. About ten at night, a party of 
Essex's men beat up our quarters by surprise, just 
as we had served them before. They fell in with us, 
just as people were going to bed, and having beaten 
the out-guards, were gotten into the middle of the 
town before our men could get on horseback. Sir 
Nicholas Crisp, hearing the alarm, gets up, and with 
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some of his clothes on, and sone off, comes into my 
chamber. ^We are all undone,^ says he, ^ the Round- 
heads are apon us.*" We had but little time to con- 
sult, but bcdng in one of the principal inns in the 
town, we presently ordered the gates of the inn to 
be shut, and sent to all the inns where our men 
were quartered to do the like, with orders, if they 
had any back-doors, or ways to get out, to come to 
us. By this means, however, we got so much time 
as to get on horseback, and so many of our men 
came to us by back ways, that we had near 800 
horse in the yards and places behind the house. 
And now we began to think of breaking out by a 
lane which led from the back side of the inn, but 
a new accident determined us another, though a 
worse way. 

The enemy being entered, and our men cooped up 
in the yards of the inns. Colonel Spencer, the other 
colonel, whose regiment of horse lay also in the town, 
had got on horseback before us, and engaged with 
the enemy, but being overpowered, retreated fight- 
ing, and sends to Sir Nicholas Crisp for help. Sir 
Nicholas, moved to see the distress of his friend, 
turning to me, says he, ^ What can we do for him ? ^ 
I told him I thought \ was time to help him, if pos- 
sible ; upon which, opening the inn gates, we sallied 
out in very good order, about 300 horse. And several 
of the troops from other parts of the town joining us, 
we recovered Colonel Spencer, and charging home, 
beat back the enemy to their main body. But find- 
ing their foot drawn up in the churehyaixl, and several 
detachments moving to chaige us, we retreated in as 
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good order as we could. Thej did not think fit to 
poraue UB, but they took all the carriages which were 
under the convoy of this party, and laden with pro- 
▼isions and ammunition, and above 600 of our horse, 
the foot shifted away as well as they could. Thus 
we made off in a shattered condition towards Far- 
ringd<m» and so to Oxford, and I was very glad my 
regiment was not there. 

We had small rest at Oxford, or indeed anywhere 
dse ; for the king was marched from thence, and we 
followed him. I was something uneasy at my absence 
from my r^ment, and did not know how the king 
might resent it, which caused me to ride after them 
with all expedition. But the armies were engaged 
that very day at Newbury, and I came in too late. 
I had not behaved myself so as to be suspected of a 
wilful shunning the action ; but a colonel of a regi- 
ment ought to avoid absence from his r^ment in 
time of fight, be the excuse never so just, as carefully 
as he would a surprise in his quarters. The truth is, 
^t was an error of my own, and owing to two days^ 
stay I made at the Bath, where I met with some 
ladies who were my relations. And this is far from 
being an excuse; for if the king had been a Gustavus 
Adolphus, I had certainly received a check for it. 

Tbds fight was very obstinate, and could our horse 
have come to action as freely as the foot, the Parlia- 
ment army had sufiered mudi more ; for we had here 
a much better body of horse than they, and we never 
&iled beating them where the weight of the work lay 
upon the horse. 

Here the city train-bands, of which there was two 
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rc^mentsy and whom we used to despise, fought very 
well. They lost one of their colonels, and sevend 
officers m tide action ; and I heard our men say, thej 
behaved themselves as well as any forces the Parlia- 
ment had. 

The Ptoliament cried victory here too, as thqr 
always did; and indeed where the foot were con- 
cerned they had some advantage ; but our hone de- 
feated them evidently. The king drew up his army 
in battalia, in person, and faced them all the next 
day, inviting them to renew the fight ; but th^ had 
no stomach to come on again. 

It was a kind of a hedge fight, for neither army 
was drawn out in the field ; if it had, ^t would never 
have held fit>m six in the morning to ten at night. 
But they fought for advantages ; sometimes one side 
had the better, sometimes another. They fought 
twice through the town, in at one end, and out at the 
other ; and in the hedges and lanes, with exceeding 
fory. The king lost the most men, his foot having 
suffered for want of the succour of their horse, who 
on two several occasions could not come at them. 
But the Parliament foot suffered also, and two regi- 
ments were entirely cut in pieces, and the king kept 
the field. 

Essex, the Parliament genaral, had the pillage of 
the dead, and left us to bury them ; for while we 
stood all day to our arms, having given them a fidr 
field to fight us in, their camp rabble stripped the 
dead bodies, and they not daring to venture a 
second engagement with us, marched away towards 
London. 
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The Uiig loffc m thii actkw the Eark of Camarvoo 
and Sunderland, the Lord Falkland, a Frendi isiutiuii 
and tome very gallant officen, and about 1900 mea 
The Barl of Carnarvon waa faronj^t into an inn in 
Newbury, where the king came to see him. He had 
just life enough to speak to his Majesty, and died in 
hi* presence. The king was nceedingly concerned 
inr him, and was observed to shed tears at the sight 
«f it We were indeed all of us troubled for the loss 
«f so brave a gentleman, but the concern our royal 
master discovered, moved us more than ordinar]^ 
Everybody endeavoured to have the king out of the 
room, but he would not stir from the bedside^ till he 
saw all hopes of life was gone. 

The indiefetigable industry of the king, his servants 
and friends, continuaUy to supply and recruit his 
forces, and to harass and fetigue the enemy, was 
such, that we should still have given a good account 
of the war had the Soots stood neuter. But bad 
news came every day out of the north ; as for other 
places, parties were always in acticoL Sir WilKam 
Waller and Sir Ralph Hopton beat one another by 
turns ; and Sir Ralph had extended the king^s quar- 
ters from Launcestcm in Cornwall, to Famham in 
Surrey, whm he gave Sir William Waller a rub, 
and drove him into the castle. But in the north, 
the storm grew thick, the Scots advanced to the 
borders, and entered England in confederacy with 
the Parliament, against their king; for which the 
Parliament requited them afterwards as they deserved. 

Had it not been for this Scotch army, the Fltrlia- 
ment had easily been reduced to terms of peace; but 
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after thk they never made any proposals fit for the 
king to receive. Want of suoeess before had made 
them differ among themsdves. Essex and Waller 
ooukl never agree ; the Earl of Manchester and the 
Lord Willoughby differed to the highest d^iee; 
and the king^s affairs went never the worse for it. 
But this storm in the north ruined us all ; for the 
Soots prevailed in Yorkshire, and being joined with 
Fairfiuc, Manchester, and Cromwell, carried all before 
them ; so that the king was obliged to send Prince 
Rupert, with a body of 4000 horse, to the assistanee 
of the Earl of Newcastle, where that prince finishfd 
the destruction of the king^s interest, by the rashest 
and unaccountablest action in the worid, of which I 
shall speak in its place. 

Another action of the king'^s, though in itself no 
greater a cause of offence than the calling the Soots 
into the nation, gave great offence in general, and 
even the king^s own friends disliked it; and was 
carefully improved by his enemies to the disadvantage 
of the king, and of his cause. 

The rebds in Ireland had, ever since the Uoody 
massacre of the Protestants, maintained a war 
against the English, and the Earl of Ormond was 
general and governor for the king. The king, find- 
ing his affairs pinch him at home, sends orders to the 
Earl of Ormond to consent to a cessation at arms 
with the rebels, and to ship over certain of his regi- 
ments hither to his Majesty^s assistance. 7is true, 
the Irish had deserved to be very ill treated by 
the English ; but while the Parliaioent pressed the 
king with a cruel and unnatural war at home, and 
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caDed in an army out of Scoiland to support their 
quaird with their king, I could never be convinced, 
that it was such a dishonourable action for the king 
to suspend the correction of his Irish rebels till he 
was in a capacity to do it with safety to himself ; or 
to delay any fiuiher assistance to preserve himself 
at home ; and the troops he recalled being his own, 
it was no breach of his honour to make use of them, 
since he now wanted them for his own security 
against those who fought against him at home. 

But the king was persuaded to make one step 
Huther, and that, I confess, was unpleasing to us all ; 
and some of his best and most fiuthfiil servants took 
the freedom to speak plainly to him of it ; and that 
was bringing some r^ments of the Irish themselves 
over. This cast, as we thought, an odium upon 
our whole nation, being some of those very wretches 
who had dipped their hands in the innocent blood 
of the Protestants, and, with unheard-of butcheries, 
had massacred so many thousands of En^ish in cool 
Uood. 

Abundance of gentlemen forsook the king upon 
this score; and seeing they could not brook the 
lighting in conjunction with this wicked generation, 
came into the declaration of the Parliament, and 
making composition for their estates, lived retired 
lives all the rest of the war, or went abroad. 

But as exigences and necessities oUige us to do 
things which at other times we would not do, 
and is, as to man, some excuse for sudi things ; so 
I cannot but think the guilt and dishonour of sudi 
an action must lie, very much of it, at least, at their 
[«48] 
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dooro, who drove the king to these neoessitiet and 
distresses^ by callkig in an aimy of his own subjects 
whom he had not injured^ but had complied with 
them in everythiogy to make war upon him without 
any provocation. 

As to the quarrel between the king and his Parlia- 
ment, there may something be said on both sides; 
and the king saw cause himself to disown and disUbe 
some things he had done, which the Parliament 
objected against, audi as levying money without con- 
sent of Parliament, infractions on thdr privileges^ 
and the like. Here, I say, was some room for an 
aigument at leasts and concessions on both sides 
were needful to come to a peace. But for the Scots^ 
all their demands had been answered, all their griev- 
ances had been redressed, they had made artides 
with their sovereign, and he had perf<Mrmed those 
articles ; their capital enemy Episcopacy was abol- 
ished ; they had not one thing to demand of the 
king whidi he had not granted. And therefore they 
had no more cause to take up arms against their 
sovereign than they had against the Grand Seignior. 
But it must for ever lie against them as a brand of 
infamy, and as a reproach on their whole nation 
that, purchased by the Parliament's money, th^ 
sold their honesty, and rebelled against their kii^ 
for hire; and it was not many years before, as I 
have said already, they were folly paid the wages of 
their unrighteousness, and chastised for their treacheiy 
by the very same people whom they thus baady 
assisted. Then they would have retrieved it» if ft 
had not besn too late. 
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But I could not but accuse tiiis age of injustiee 
and partiality, who while they reproached the king 
for his cessation of arms with the Irish rebels, and 
not prosecuting tiiem with the utmost severity^ 
though he was constrained by the neeessities of the 
war to do it, could yet, at the same time, justify the 
Scots taking up arms in a quarrd they had no concern 
in, and against their own king, with whom they 
had articled and c^)itulated, and who had so punc- 
tually complied with all their demands, that they 
had no claim upon him, no grievances to be redressed, 
no expression to cry out of, nor could ask anything 

him which he had not granted. 

But as no action in the world is so vile, but the 
actm*8 can cover with some specious pretence, so the 
Soots now passing into Engbmd publish a declaration 
to justify their assisting the Parliament. To whi<^ 
I shall only say, in my opinion, it was no justification 
at all ; f(H* admit the Parliament's quarrd had been 
never so just, it could not be just in them to aid 
them, because 't was against their own king too, to 
whom they had sworn all^iance, or at least had 
crowned him, and thereby had recognised his author- 
sty. For if maladministration be, according to 
Prynne^s doctrine, or according to their own Bu- 
chanan, a sufficient reason for subjects to take 
up arras against their prince, the breadi of his 
coronation oath being supposed to dissolve the oath 
«f allegiance, which however I cannot believe ; yet 
this can never be extended to make it lawful, that 
beeawse a king of England may, by maladministra- 
tion, discharge the subjects of England from their 
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allq^noe) that thereCrae the subjects of Scotland 
may take up arms against the King of Scotland, he 
having not infringed the compact of govemm»t as 
to them, and thej having nothing to complain of 
for themselves. Thus I thought their own argu* 
ments were against them, and Heaven seemed to 
concur with it; for although they did carry the 
cause for the English rebels, yet the most of them 
left their bones here in the quarrel. 

But what signifies reason to the drum and the 
trumpet ! The Parliament had the supreme argu- 
ment with those men, viz., the money ; and having 
accordingly advanced a good round sum, upon pay- 
ment of iiiis (for the Scots would not stir a foot 
without it) they entered England on the 15th of 
January 1648[-4], with an army of 12,000 men, 
under the command of old Leslie, now Earl of 
Leven, an old soldier of great experience, having 
been bred to arms fix>m a youth in the service of the 
Prince of Orange. 

The Scots were no sooner entered England but 
they were joined by all the friends to the Parliament 
party in the north ; and first. Colonel Grey, brother 
to the Lord Grey, joined them with a regiment of 
horse, and several out of Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland, and so they advanced to Newcastle, whidi 
they summon to surrender. The Earl of Newcastle, 
who rather saw than was able to prevent this storm, 
was in Newcastle, and did his best to defend it ; but 
the Scots, increased by this time to above 520,000, 
lay close si^ to the place, which was but meanly 
fortified, and having repulsed the garrison upon 
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aereral sallies, and pressif^ the place very dose, after 
a si^ of twelve days, or thereabouts, they enter the 
town sword in hand. The Earl of Newcastle got away, 
and aftenmrds gathered what forces together he could, 
but [was] not strong »ioi^ to hinder the Scots from 
advancing to Durham, whidi he quitted to them, nor 
to hinder the conjunction of tiie Scots with the 
finrcesof Fair£Buc,Mandiester, and Crom well Where- 
upon the earl, seeing all things thus going to wreck, 
he sends his horse away, and retreats with his fi>ot 
into York, making all necessary preparations for a 
vigorous defence there, in case he should be attacked, 
which he was pretty sure of, as indeed afterwards 
happened. York was in a very good posture of de- 
fence, the f<Mrtifications very regular, and exceeding 
strong ; well furnished with provisions, and had now 
a garriscm of 12,000 men in it. The governor under 
the Earl <^ Newcastle was Sir Thomas Glemham, a 
good soldier, and a gentleman brave enough. 

The Scots, as I have said, having taken Durham, 
Tynemouth Castle, and Sunderland, and being joined 
by Sir Thomas Fairfax, who had taken Selby, re- 
solve, with their united strength, to besiege York ; 
but when they came to view the dty, and saw a plan 
of the works, and had intelligence of the strength of 
the garrison, they sent expresses to Manchester and 
Cromwell for hdp, who came on, and joined them 
with 9000, making together about 80,000 men, rather 
more than less. 

Now had the Earl of Newcastle's repeated mes- 
sengers convinced the king that it was absolutdj 
neoessaiy to send some forces to his assistance, or else 
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dl would be loit in iht nortiu Wliereiipoii Frinot 
Rup^ was detachedy with orden fint to go into 
Lancashire and relieve Lathom House, defended bjr 
tiie brave Countess of Derby, and then, taking all the 
forces he oould collect in Cheshire, LancaAire, and 
Yorkshire, to march to relieve York. 

The prince marched from Oxford with bat three 
r^ments of horse and one of dmgoons, making in 
all about S800 men. The ookmds of horse were 
Colonel Charles Goring, the Lord Byron, and myadf ; 
the dragoons were of Colonel Smith. In our march 
we were joined by a regiment of horse from Banbiury, 
one of dragoons from Bristol, and three regiments of 
horse from Chester, so that when we came into Lan- 
cashire we were about 5000 horse and dragoons. 
These horse we received from Chester were those who, 
having been at the si^ of Nantwidi, were obliged 
to raise the si^ by Sir Thomas Faiiftx; and the 
foot having yidded, the horse made good their retreat 
to Chester, being about SOOO, of whom three regi- 
ments now joined us. We received also ItOOO foot 
from West Chester, and 2000 more out of Wales, and 
with this strength we entmd Lancashire. We had 
not mudi time to spend, and a great deal of work 
to do. 

Bolton and Liverpool felt the first fory of our 
pnnce ; at Bolton, indeed, he had some provocation, 
for here we were like to be beaten off. When first 
the prince came to the town, he sent a summons to 
demand the town for tiie king, but received noanswer 
but from their guns, commanding tiw messengor to 
keep off at his periL They had raised some works 
[JM8] 
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about ibe tmm, and having hj their intdl^enoe 
kamt that we had no artilkfj, Bnd were only a fly- 
ing party (so they called us), they oontemned the 
mimmons, and showed themselves npon their ram- 
parts, ready for us. The prince was resolved to 
hnmble them, if posmble, and takes up his quartere 
dose to the town. In the evening he orders me to 
advance with one r^ment of dragoons and my 
horse, to bring them off, if occasion was, and to post 
myself as near as possible I could to the lines, yet 
so as not to be discovmd ; and at the same time, 
having concluded what part of the works to fall 
upon, he draws up his men on two other sides, as if 
he would storm them there; and, on a signal, I 
was to begin the real assaidt on my side with my 
dragoons. 

I had got so near the town with my dragoons, 
making them creep upon their bellies a great way, 
that we could hear tiie sokHers talk on the walls, 
when the prince, believing one regimmt would be too 
few, sends me word that he had ordered a r^ment 
of foot to help, and that I should not discover my- 
self till they were come up to me. This broke our 
measures, for the mardi of this regiment was dis- 
covered by the oiemy, and they took the alarm. 
Upon this I sent to the prince, to desire he would 
put off the storm for that night, and I would answer 
for it the next day ; but the prince was impatient, 
and sent orders we should fall on as soon as the foot 
came up to us. The foot mardied out of the way, 
missed' us, and fell in with a road that leads to 
another part of the town ; and being not able to find 
[«49] 
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OS, make an attack apm the town tfaemsdves ; but 
the defisndants, being readj for them, received them 
very warmly, and beat them off with great loss. 

I was at a loss now what to do ; for hearing the 
gans, and by the noise knowing it was an assault 
upon the town, I was vary uneasy to have my share 
in it ; but as I had learnt under the King of Sweden 
punctually to adhere to the execution of orders, and 
my orders being to lie still till the foot came up with 
me^ I would not stir if I had been sure to have done 
never so mudi service ; but, howev^, to satisfy my- 
self, I sent to the prince to let him know that I con- 
tinued in the same place expecting the foot, and, none 
being yet come^ I desired &rther orders. The prince 
was a little amaaed at this, and finding there must 
be some mistake, came galloping away in the dark 
to the place and drew off the m^, whidi was no hard 
matter, for they were willing enough to give it over. 

As for me, the prince ordered me to come off so 
privately as not to be discovered, if possible, whidi I 
effectually did ; and so we were baulked for that night. 
The next day the prince fell on upon another quarter 
with three regiments of foot, but was beatra off with 
loss, and the like a third time. At last the prince 
resolved to carry it, doubled his numbers, and, renew- 
ing the attack with fresh men, the foot entered the 
town over their works, killing in the first heat <^ th^ 
action all that came in their way ; some of the foot 
at the same time letting in the horse, and so the town 
was entirely won. There was about 600 of the enemy 
killed, and we lost above 400 in all, which was owing 
to the foolish mistakes we made. Our men got 
[«50] 
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Sonne plunder here, which the Pariiament mude a 
great noise about; but it was their due, and they 
bought it dear enough. 

Liverpool did not cost us so much, nor did we get 
so much by it, the people having sent their women 
and children and best goods on board the ships in 
the road ; and as we had no boats to board them 
with, we could not get at them. Here, as at Boltout 
the town and fort was taken by storm, and the garri- 
son were many of them cut in pieces, which, by the 
way, was their own fsmlts. 

Our next step was Lathom House, whidi the 
Countess of Derby had gallantly defended above 
eighteen weeks against the Parliament forces ; and 
this lady not only encouraged her men by her cheer- 
ful and noble maintenance of them, but by examples 
of her own undaunted spirit, exposing herself upon 
the walls in the midst of the enemy^s shot, would be 
with her men in the greatest dangers ; and she well 
deserved our care of her person, for the enemy were 
prepared to use her very rudely if she fell into their 
hands. 

Upon our approach the enemy drew off, and the 
prince not only effectually relieved this vigorous lady, 
but left her a good quantity of all sorts of ammu- 
niti(Hi, three great guns, 500 arms, and 200 men, 
commanded by a major, as her extraordinary guard. 

Here the way being now opened, and our success 
answering our expectation, several bodies of foot 
came in to us from Westmoreland and fiom Cum- 
berland; and here it was that the prince found 
means to surprise the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyn^ 
[861J 
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which was reoorered for tiie king by the management 
of the mayor of the town, and some loyal gentlemen 
of the county, and a garrison jdaced theie again for 
tfaekhig. 

But our main design being the relief of York, the 
prince advanced that way apace, his army still in- 
creasing; and being joined by tiie Lord Gorii^ 
from Richmondflhire with 4000 horse, whidi were 
the same the Earl of Newcastle had sent away when 
he threw himself into York with the tn&ntry, we 
were now 18,000 eflective men, whereof 10,000 horse 
and dragoons ; so the prince^ full of hc^ies, and his 
men in good heart, bokify matched directly for 
York. 

The Scots, as much surprised at the taking of 
Newcastle as at the coming of their enemy, began 
to inquire which way tiiey should get home, if they 
should be beaten ; and calling a council of war, they 
all agreed to raise the si^e. The prince, who drew 
with him a great train of carriages charged with 
provision and ammunition for the relief of the city, 
like a wary general, k^ at a distance from the 
enemy, and fetching a great compass about, brings 
all sale into tiie city, and enters into York himself 
with all his army. 

No action of this whole war had gained the prince 
80 much honour, or the king^s affidrs so much advan- 
tage, as this, had the prince but had the power to 
have restrained his courage after this, and diedced 
his fatal eagerness for fighting. Here was a siege 
raised, the reputation of the enemy justly stirred, a 
city relieved, and frumished wiib all things necessary 
[ItBSl] 
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in the fuoe of an arm j superior in number fay near 
1<M)00 men, and commanded by a triumvirate of 
Generals Leven, Fair&x, and Mancbester. Had the 
prince but remembered the proceeding of the great 
Duke of Parma at the rdief of Paris, he would have 
seen the relieving the city was his business ; ''t was 
the eneray^s business to fight if possiUe, ^t was his 
to avoid it ; for, having ddivered the dty, and put 
the disgrace of raising the siege upon the enemy, he 
had nothing forther to do but to have waited till Im 
had seen what course the enemy would take, and 
taken his further measures from their motion. 

But the princ^ a continual friend to i»ecipitant 
counsels, would hear no advice. I entreated him not 
to put it to the haiard ; I told him that he ought to 
consider if he lost the day he lost the kingdom, and 
took the crown off from the kii^^s head. I put him 
in mind that it was impossible those three generals 
should continue long together ; and that if they did, 
they would not agree loi^ in their counsels, which 
would be as well for us as their separating. *r was 
plain Manchester and Cromwell must return to the 
associated counties, who would not suflhr them to 
stay, for fear the king should attempt them. That 
he could subsist well enough, having York city and 
river at hk back ; but the Scots would eat up the 
country, make themselves odious, and dwindle away 
to notiiing^ if he would but hold them at bay a 
little. Other general officm were of the same mind ; 
but all I could say, or they either, to a man deaf to 
anything but his own courage signified nothiog. 
He would draw out and fight; there was no per- 
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floadliig faim to the oontraiy, vmiem a man would ran 
the risk of bdng upbraided with being a coward, 
and afraid of the work. The oiemy^s army lay on 
a large common, called Marston Moor, doubtful 
what to do. Some were tar fighting tibe prince, the 
Scots were against it, being uneasy at having the 
garrison of Newcastle at their backs ; but the prince 
brought their councils of war to a result, for he let 
them know they must fight him, whether they would 
or no ; for the prince being, as before, 18,000 men, 
and the Eari of Newcastle having joined him with 
8000 foot out of the city, were marched in quest at 
the enemy, had entered the moor in view of their 
army, and began to draw up in order of battle ; but 
the night coming on, the armies only viewed eadi 
other at a distance for that time. We lay all night 
upon our arms, and with the first of the day were in 
order of battle ; the enemy was getting ready, but 
part of Manchester's men were not in the field, but 
lay about three miles off, and made a hasty mardi to 
oome up. 

The prince his army was exceedingly well man- 
aged; he himself commanded the left wing, the 
Eari of Newcastle the right wii^; and the Lord 
Goring, as general of the foot, assisted by Major- 
General Porter and Sir Charles Lucas, led the main 
battle. I had prevailed with the prince, according 
to the method of the King of Sweden, to place 
some small bodies of musketeers in the intervals 
of his horse, in the left wing, but could not pre*- 
vail upon the Earl of NewoEistle to do it in the 
nght, whidi he afterwards repented. In this pos- 
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ture we stood fiujng the chemj, expecting they 
would advance to us, which at last they did; and 
the prince b^an the day by saluting them with 
his artillery, which, being placed very well, galled 
them terribly for a quarter of an hour. They could 
not shift their front, so they advanced the hastier 
to get within our great guns, and consequently out 
of their dai^er, whidi brought the fight the sooner 
on. 

The enony^s army was thus ordered : Sir Thomas 
Fair&x had the right wing, in which was the Scots 
horse, and the horse of his own and his &ther'*8 
army; Cromwell led the left wing, with his own 
and the EUurl of Manchester's horse, and the three 
generals, Leslie, old Fair&x, and Manchester, led 
the main battle. 

The prince, with our left wing, fell on first, and, 
with his usual fury, broke like a clap of thunder 
into the right wing of the Scots horse, led by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, and, as nothing could stand in his 
way, he broke through and through them, and 
entirely routed them, pursuing them quite out 
of the field. Sir Thomas Fairfax, with a r^- 
ment of lances, and about 600 of his own horse, 
made good the ground for some time; but our 
musketeers, which, as I said, were placed among 
our horse, were such an unlooked*for sort of an 
article in a fi^t among the horse, that those 
lances, whidi otherwise were brave fellows, were 
mowed down with their shot, and all was put into 
ocmfusion. Sir Thomas Fairfax was wounded in the 
&oe, his brother killed, and a great slaughter was 
[«661 
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made of the Soots, to whom I oonfiBSB we ahowed 
no favour at alL 

While this was doing on our left, the Lord 
Groring with the main battle charged the enemy^s 
foot; and particularly one brigade commanded bj 
Major-Greneral Porter, being mostly pikemen, not 
r^prding the fixe of the enemy, charged with that 
fury in a close body of pikes, thai they overturned 
all that came in their way, and breaking into the 
middle <^ the enemy'^s foot, filled all with terror 
and confusion, insomuch that the three genmH 
tiiinking all had been lost, fled, and quitted the 
field 

But matters went not so well with that always 
unfortunate gentleman the Earl of Newcastle and 
our right wing of horse ; for Cromwdl chaiged the 
Earl of Newcastle with & powerful body of harse. 
And though the earl, and those about him, did 
what men could do, and bdiaved themselves with 
all possible gallantry, yet there was no withstanding 
Cromwell^s horse, but, like Prince Rupert, ihey 
bore down all before them. And now iJie victory 
was wrung out of our hands by our own gross 
miscarriage; for the prince, as ^twas his customi 
too eager in the chase of the enemy, was gone, and 
could not be heard of. The foot in the centre, the 
right wing of the horse being routed by CromweU, 
was left, and without the guard of his horse; 
Cromwell having routed the Earl of Newcastle, and 
beaten him quite out of the fidd, and Sir Thomas 
Fairfiuc rallying his dispersed troops, they fkU all 
together upon the loot G^eral JjhA Goiingi 
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like himsdf, fought like a lion, but, forsaken of 
his horse, was hemmed in on all sides, and over- 
thrown ; and an hour affcer this, the prince return- 
ing, too late to recover his friends, was obliged with 
the rest to quit the field to conquerors. 

This was a &tal day to the king^s aflairs, and the 
risk too mudi for any man in his wits to run ; we 
lost 4000 men on the spot, 3000 prisoners, among 
whom was Sir Charles Lucas, Major-General Porter, 
Major-General Tilyard, and about 170 gentlemen of 
quiJity. We lost all oiur baggage, twenty-five pieces 
at cannon, 800 carriages, 160 barrels of powder, and 
10,000 arms. The prince got into Yoric with the 
Earl of Newcastle, and a great many gentlemen; 
and 7000 or 8000 of the men, as well horse as foot. 

I had but very coarse treatment in this fight ; for 
returning with the prince from the pursuit of the 
right wing, and finding all lost, I halted with some 
other oflScers, to consider what to do. At first we 
were for making oiur retreat in a body, and might 
have done so well enough, if we had known what 
had happened, before we saw ourselves in the middle 
of the enemy ; for Sir Thomas Fairfax, who had got 
together his scattered troops, and joined by some of 
the left wing, knowing who we were, charged us 
with great frury. *r was not a time to think of any- 
thing but getting away, or dying upon the spot ; 
the prince kept on in the front, and Sir Thomas 
Fair&x by this charge cut off about three regiments 
of us from our body ; but bending his main strength 
at the prince, left us, as it were, behind him, in the 
middle of the field of batde. We took this for the 
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only opportunity we could have to get off, and join- 
ing together, we made across the place of battle in 
as good order as we could, with our carabines pre- 
sented. In this posture we passed by several bodies 
of the enemy^s foot, who stood with their pikes 
diaiged to keep us off ; but they had no occasion, for 
we had no design to meddle with them, but to get 
fix>m them. 

Thus we made a swift march, and thought our- 
selves pretty secure ; but our work was not done yet, 
for on a sudden we saw ourselves under a necessity 
of fighting our way through a great body of Man- 
chester's horse, who came galloping upon us over the 
moor. They had, as we suppose, been pursuing some 
of oiur broken troops which were fled before, and 
seeing us, they gave us a home charge. We re- 
ceived them as well as we could, but pushed to get 
through them, which at last we did with a consider- 
able loss to them. However, we lost so many men, 
either killed or separated fiom us (for all could not 
follow the same way), that of our three r^ments 
we could not be above 400 horse together when we 
got quite dear, and these were mixed men, some of 
one troop and regiment, some of another. Not that 
I believe many of us were killed in the last attack, 
for we had plainly the better of the enemy, but our 
design being to get off, some shifted for themselves 
one way and some another, in the best manner they 
could, and as their several fortunes guided them. 
Foiur hundred more of this body, as I afterwards 
understood, having broke through the enemy's body 
another way, kept together, and got into Fontefract 
[S68] 
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Castle, and 800 more made northward and to Skip- 
ton, where the prince afterwards fetched them oiF. 

These few of us that were left together, with whom 
I was, being now pretty dear of pursuit, halted, and 
began to inquire who and who we were, and what we 
should do; and on a short debate, I proposed we 
should make to the first garrison of the king^s that 
we could recover, and that we should keep together, 
lest the country people should insult us upon the 
roads. With this resolution we pushed on westward 
for Lancashire, but our misfortunes were not yet at 
an end. We travelled very hard, and got to a vil- 
lage upon the river Wharfe, near Wetherby. At 
Wethcrby there was a bridge, but we understood 
that a pcurty from Leeds had secured the town and 
the post, in order to stop the flying Cavaliers, and 
that ^ would be very bsad to get through there, 
though, as we understood aftierwards, there were no 
soldiers there but a guard of the townsmen. In this 
pickle we consulted what course to take. To stay 
where we were till morning, we all concluded, would 
not be safe. Some advised to take the stream with 
our horses, but the river, which is deep, and the cur- 
rent strong, seemed to bid us have a care what we did 
of that kind, especially in the night. We resolved 
therefore to refresh ourselves and our horses, which 
indeed is more than we did, and go on till we might 
come to a ford or bridge, whei'e we might get over. 
Some guides we had, but they either were foolish or 
felse, for after we had rode eight or nine miles, they 
plunged us into a river at a place they called a forc^ 
but ^t was a very iU one, for most of our horses swam^ 
[259] 
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and seven or eight were lost, but we saved the men. 
However, we got all over. 

We made bold with our first convenience to tres- 
paas upon the country for a few horses, where we 
could find them, to remount our men whose horses 
were drowned, and continued our mardu But being 
obliged to refresh ourselves at a small village on 
the edge of Bramham Moor, we found the countij 
alarmed by our taking some horses, and we were no 
sooner got on horseback in the morning, and enter- 
ing on the moor, but we understood we were pursued 
by some troops of horse. There was no remedy but 
we must pass this moor ; and though our horses were 
exceedingly tired, yet we pressed on upon a round 
trot, and recovered an enclosed country on the other 
side, where we halted. And here, necessity putting 
us upon it, we were obliged to look out for more 
horses, for several of our men were dismounted, and 
others^ horses disabled by carrying douUe, those who 
lost their horses getting up behind them. But we 
were supplied by our enemies against their wilL 

The enemy followed us over the moor, and we 
having a woody enclosed country about us, where 
we were, I obsc»*ved by their moving, they had lost 
sight of us ; upon which I proposed concealing our- 
selves till we might judge of their numbers. We did 
so, and lying dose in a wood, they passed hastily by 
us, without skirting or searching the wood, whidi 
was what on another occasion they would not have 
done. I found they were not above 150 horse, and 
considering, that to let them go befixre us, would be 
to alarm the country, and stop our design, I thought, 
[960] 
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fiiiioe we might be able to deal with them, we should 
not meet with a better place for it, and told the rest 
of our officers my mind, which all our party presently 
(for we had not time for a long debate) agreed to. 

Immediately upon this I caused two men to fire 
their pistols in the wood, at two different places, as 
fiur asunder as I could. This I did to give them an 
alarm, and amuse them ; for being in the lane, they 
would otherwise have got through before we had 
been ready, and I resolved to engage them there, as 
soon as Uwas possible. After this alarm, we rushed 
out of the wood, with about a hundred horse, and 
charged them on the flank in a broad lane, the wood 
being on their right. Our passage into the lane being 
narrow, gave us some difficulty in our getting out ; 
but the surprise of the charge did our work ; for the 
enemy, thinking we had been a mile or two before^ 
had not the least thoughts of this onset, till they 
heard us in the wood, and then they who were before 
could not come back. We broke into the lane just 
in the middle of them, and by that means divided 
them; and fisuang to the left, chaiged the rear. 
Krst our dismounted men, which were near fifty, 
lined the edge of the wood, and fired with their 
carabines upon those which were before, so warmly, 
that they put them into a great disorder. Mean- 
while fifty more of our horse from the fisurther part 
of the wood showed themselves in the lane upon their 
front. TbiB put them of the foremost party into a 
great perplexity, and they began to facealx>ut, to fall 
upon us who were engaged in the rear. But their 
fitcing about in a lane where there was no room to 
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wheel, as one who understands the manner of wbeding 
a troop of horse must imagine, put them into a great 
disorder. Our party in the hesud of the lane taking 
the advantage of this mistake of the enemy, chaiged 
in upon them, and routed them entirely. 

Some found means to break into the endosures on 
the other side of the lane, and get away. About 
thirty were killed, and about twenty-five made pris- 
oners, and forty very good horses were taken ; all 
this while not a man of ours was lost, and not above 
seven or eight wounded. Those in the rear behaved 
themselves better, for they stood our charge with a 
great deal of resolution, and all we could do could 
not break them ; but at last our men who had fired 
on fiK>t through the hedges at the other party, com- 
ing to do the like here, tiiere was no standing it any 
longer. The rear of them fistced about and retreated 
out of the lane, and drew up in the open field to 
receive and rally their fellows. We killed about 
seventeen of them, and followed them to the end of 
the lane, but had no mind to have any more fighting 
than needs must, our condition at that time not 
making it proper, the towns round us being all in 
the enemy^s hands, and the country but indifferently 
pleased with us ; however, we stood facing them till 
they thought fit to march away. Thus we were 
supplied with horses enough to remount our men, 
and pursued our first design of getting into Lanca- 
shire. As for our prisoners, we let them off on fooL 

But the country being by this time alarmed, and 
the rout of our army everywhere known, we foresaw 
abundance of difficulties before us; we were not 
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strong enough to venture into any great towns, and 
we were too many to be concealed in small ones. 
Upon this we resolved to halt in a great wood about 
three miles beyond the place, where we had the last 
skirmish, and sent our scouts to discover the country, 
and leam what they could, either of the enemy or 
of our friends. 

Anybody may suppose we had but indifferent 
quarters here, either for ourselves or for our horses ; 
but, however, we made shift to lie here two days and 
one night. In the interim I took upon me, with 
two more, to go to Leeds to leam some news ; we 
were disguised like country ploughmen ; the clothes 
we got at a farmer^s house, which for that particular 
occasicm we plundered ; and I cannot say no blood 
was shed in a manner too rash, and which I could 
not have done at another time ; but our case was 
desperate, and the people too surly, and shot at us 
out of the window, wounded one man and shot 
a horse, which we counted as great a loss to us as a 
man, for our safety depended upon our horses. 
Here we got dothes of all sorts, enough for both 
sexes, and thus dressing myself up au paysan^ with 
a white cap on my head, and a fork on my shoulder, 
and one of my comrades in the fiurmer^s wife^s russet 
gown and petticoat, like a womanj the other with an 
old crutch like a lame man, and all mounted on such 
horses as we had taken the day before from the coun- 
try, away we go to Leeds by three several ways, and 
agreed to meet upon the bridge. My pretended 
country woman acted her part to the life, though the 
party was a gentleman of good quality, of the Earl 
[868] 
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of Worcester's &inily ; and the cripple did as well as 
he ; but I thought myself very awkward m my dress, 
which made me veiy shy, especially among the 
soldiers. We passed their sentinek and guards at 
Leeds unobserved, and put up our horses at several 
houses in the town, from whoice we went up and 
down to make our remarks. My cripple was the 
fittest to go among the soldiers, because there 
was less danger of being pressed. There he informed 
himself of the matters of war, particularly that the 
enemy sat down again to the siege of York ; that 
flying parties were in pursuit of the Cavaliers ; and 
there he heard that 600 hone of the Lord Man- 
chester's men had followed a party of Cavaliers, over 
Bramham Moor, and that entering a lane^ the Cav« 
aliers, who were 1000 strong. Mi upon them, 
and killed them all but about fifty. This, though 
it was a lie, was very pleasant to us to hear, knowing 
it was our party, because of the other part of the 
story, which was thus : That the Cavaliers had taken 
possession of sudi a wood, where they rallied all the 
troops of their flying army ; that they had plundmd 
the country as they came, taking all the horses tikej 
could get; that they had plundered Goodman 
Thomson's house, whidi was the farmer I motioned, 
and killed man, woman, and child ; and that they 
were about SOOO strong. 

My other friend in woman's clothes got among the 
good wives at an inn, where die set up hor horse, and 
there she heard the same sad and dreadful tidings ; 
and that this party was so strong, none of the neigh- 
bouring garrisons durst stir out ; but that they had 
[«64] 
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sent C Kp roBfleo to York, for a party of horse to come 
to their assistanoe. 

I walked up and down the town, but fiwcied myself 
to ill disguised, and so easy to be known, that I cared 
not to talk with anybody. We met at the bridge 
exactly at our time, and compared our intelligence, 
found it answered our end of coming, and that we 
had nothing to do but to get back to our men ; but 
my cripple told me, he would not stir till he bought 
some victuals ; so away he hops with his crutch, and 
bujrs four or five great pieces of bacon, as many of 
hung be^ and two or three loaves ; and borrowing 
a sack at the inn (which I suppose he never restored), 
he loads his horse, and getting a large leather bottle, 
he filled that of aqua-vitae, instead of small beer ; 
my woman comrade did the like. I was uneasy in 
my mind, and took no care but to get out of the 
town ; however, we all came off well enough ; but 
Uwas well for me that I had no provisions with me, 
as you will hear presently. 

We came, as I said, into the town by several ways, 
and so we went out ; but about three miles fix>m tiie 
town we met again exactly where we had agreed. I 
being about a quarter of a mile from the rest, I meets 
three country fellows on horseback ; one had a long 
pole on his should^, another a fork, the third no 
weapon at all, that I saw. I gave them the road very 
orderly, being habited like one of their brethren ; but 
one of them stopping short at me, and looking 
earnestly, calls out, ^ Hark thee, friend,^ sajrs he, in 
a broad north-country tone, *^whar hast thou thilk 
horse I must confess I was in the utmost confii- 
[866] 
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sion at the question, neither being able to answer the 
question, nor to speak in his tone; so I made as if I 
did not hear him, and went on. ^ Na, but ye^s not 
gang soa,^ says the boor, and comes up to me, and 
takes hold of the horse^s bridle to stop me ; at which, 
vexed at heart that I could not tell how to talk to 
him, I reached him a great knock on the pate with 
my fork, and fetched him oiF of his horse, and then 
began to mend my pace. The other clowns, though 
it seems they knew not what the fellow wanted, pur- 
sued me, and finding they had betto* heels than I, I 
saw there was no remedy but to make use of my 
hands, and faced about. 

The first that came up with me was he that had 
no weapons, so I thought I might parley with him, 
and speaking as country-like as I could, I asked him 
what he wanted P ^ Thou ^st knaw that soon,^ says 
Yorkshire, " and ise but come at thee." ** Then keep 
awa\ man," said I, or ise brain thee." By this 
time the third man came up and the parley ended ; 
for he gave me no words, but laid at me with his 
long pole, and that with such fury, that I b^an to 
be doubtful of him. I was loth to shoot the fellow, 
though I had pistols under my grey frock, as well 
for tiiat the noise of a pistol might bring more 
people in, the village being on our rear, and also be- 
cause I could not imagine what the fellow meant, or 
would have. But at last, finding he would be too 
many for me with that long weapon, and a hardy 
strong fellow, I threw myself off my horse, and run- 
ning in with him, stabbed my fork into his horse. 
The horse being wounded, staggered awhile, and then 
[866] 
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fell down, and the booby had not the sense to get 
down in time, but fell with him. Upon which, giv- 
ing him a knock or two with my fork, I secured him. 
The other, by this time, had furnished himself with 
a great stick out of a hedge, and before I was disen- 
gaged from the last fellow, gave me two such blows, 
tiiat if the last had not missed my head and hit me 
on the shoulder, I had ended the fight and my life 
together. TT was time to look about me now, for 
this was a madman. I defended myself with my 
fork, but ^t would not do. At last, in short, I was 
forced to pistol him and get on horseback again, and 
with all the speed I could make, get away to the 
wood to our men. 

If my two fellow-spies had not been behind, I had 
never known what was the meaning of this quarrel 
of the three countrymen, but my cripple had all the 
particulars. For he being behind us, as I have 
already observed, when he came up to the first fellow 
who began the fray, he found him beginning to come 
to himself. So he gets off, and pretends to help him, 
and sets him up upon his breech, and being a very 
merry fellow, talked to him : Well, and what^s the 
matter now?" says he to him. **Ah, wae's me,'* 
says the fellow, ^I is killed.*" ^ Not quite, mon,'* 
says the cripple, Oh that 's a fau thief, ^ says he, 
ami thus they parleyed. My cripple got him on's 
feet, and gave him a dram of his aqua-vitae bottle, 
and made much of him, in order to know what was 
the occasion of the quarreL Our disguised woman 
pitied the fellow too, and together they set him up 
again upon his horse, and then be told him that that 
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fellow was got upon one of his brother^s horses who 
lived at Wetherby. They said the Cavaliers stole 
him, but ^t was like such rogues. No mischi^ could 
be done in the country, but ^t was the poor Cavaliers 
must bear the blame, and the like, and thus they 
jogged on till they came to the place where the 
other two lay. The first fellow they assisted as they 
had done V other, and gave him a dram out of tl^ 
leather bottle, but the last fellow was past their 
care, so they came away. For when they underst(X)d 
that ^t was my horse they claimed, they b^an to be 
afraid that thdr own horses might be known too, and 
then they had been betrayed in a worse pickle than 
I, and must have been forced to have done some 
mischief or other to have got away. 

I had sent out two troopers to fetch them off, 
if there was any occasion; but their stay was not 
long, and the two troopers saw them at a distance 
coming towards us, so they returned. 

I had enough of going for a spy, and my com- 
panions had enough of staying in the wood; tac 
other intelligences agreed with ours, and all con- 
curred in this, that it was time to be going ; how- 
ever, this use we made of it, that while the country 
thought us so strong we were in the less danger of 
being attacked, though in the more of being ob- 
served ; but all this while we heard nothing of our 
friends till the next day. We heard Prince Rupert, 
with about 1000 horse, was at Skipton, and from 
thence marched away to Westmoreland. 

We concluded now we had two or three days^ 
time good ; for, since messengers were sent to York 
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for a party to suppress us, we must have at least 
two days^ march of them, and therefore all con- 
cluded we were to make the best of our way. Early 
in the morning, therefore^ we decamped from those 
duU quarters ; and as we marched through a village 
we found the people veiy civil to us, and the women 
cried out, "God bless them, ^tis pity the Round- 
heads should make such work with such brave men,^ 
and the like. Finding we were among our friends, 
we resolved to halt a little and refresh ourselves ; 
and, indeed, the people were very kind to us, gave 
us victuals and drink, and took care of our horses. 
It happened to be my lot to stop at a house where 
the good woman took a great deal of pains to pro- 
vide for us ; but I observed the good man walked 
about with a cap upon his head, and very mudi 
out of order. I took no great notice of it, being 
very sleepy, and having asked my landlady to let 
me have a bed, I lay down and slept heartily. 
When I waked I found my landlord on another 
bed groaning very heavily. 

When I came downstairs, I found my cripple 
talking with ray landlady ; he was now out of his 
disguise, but we called him cripple still; and the 
other, who put on the woman^s clothes, we called 
Goody Thompson. As soon as he saw me, he called 
roe oYit, ^ Do you know,*" sajrs he, ^ the man of the 
house you are quartered in?^ ^No, not I,^ says 
I. •*No ; so I believe, nor they you,** sajrs he ; **if 
th^ did, the good wife would not have made you 
a posset, and fetched a white loaf for you.^ ^ What 
do you mean ?^ says I. ^ Have you seen the man?^ 
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says he. ^^Seen luin,^ says I ; *^ jes, and heard him 
too; the man^s sick, and groans so heavily,^ sajrs 
I, ^ihat I could not lie upon the bed any longer 
for him.^ ^ Why, this is the poor man,^ says he, 
** that you knocked down with your fork yesterday, 
and I have had all the story out yonder at the 
next door.^ I confess it grieved me to have been 
forced to treat one so roughly who was one of our 
friends, but to make some amends, we contrived 
to give the poor man his brother^s horse ; and my 
cripple told him a formal story, that he believed 
the horse was taken away fix>m the fellow by some 
of our men, and if he knew him again, if ^ was his 
fiiend'^s horse, he should have him. The man came 
down upon the news, and I caused six or seven 
horses, which were taken at the same time, to be 
shown him; he immediately chose the right; so I 
gave him the horse, and we pretended a great deal 
of sorrow for the man'^s hurt, and that we had not 
knocked the fellow on the head as well as took away 
the horse. The man was so overjoyed at the 
revenge he thought was taken on the fellow, that 
we heard him groan no more. 

We ventured to stay all day at this town and 
the next night, and got guides to lead us to Black- 
stone Edge, a ridge of mountains which part this 
side of Yorkshire from Lancashire. Early in the 
morning we marched, and kept our scouts very 
carefully out every way, who brought us no news 
for this day. We kept on all night, and made our 
horses do penance for that little rest they had, and 
the next morning we passed the hills and got into 
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Lancashire, to a town called littlefarough, and from 
thence to Rochdale, a little market town. And 
now we thought ourselves safe as to the pursuit of 
enemies from the side of York. Our design was to 
get to Bolton, but all the county was full of the 
enemy in flying parties, and how to get to Bolton 
we knew not. At last we resolved to send a mes- 
senger to Bolton ; but he came bade and told us he 
had with lurking and hiding tried all the ways that 
he thought possible, but to no purpose, for he could 
not get into the town. We sent another, and he 
never returned, and some time after we understood 
he was taken by the enemy. At last one got into 
the town, but brought us word they were tired out 
with constant alarms, had been strictly blocked up, 
and every day expected a siege, and therefore 
advised us either to go northward, where Prince 
Rupert and the Lord Groring ranged at liberty, or 
to get over Warrington Bridge, and so secure our 
retreat to Chester. 

This double direction divided our opinions. I 
was for getting into Chester, both to recruit myself 
with horses and with money, both which I wanted, 
and to get refreshment, which we all wanted ; but 
the major part of our men were for the north. First 
they said there was their general, and ^t was their 
duty to the cause, and the king^s interest obliged us 
to go where we could do best service ; and there was 
their friends, and every man might hear some news 
of his own r^ment, for we belonged to several 
r^ments. Besides, all the towns to the left of us 
were possessed by Sir William Brereton, Warrington, 
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and Northwidi, garrisoned hy the enemy, and a 
strong party at Manchester, so that ^t was very likely 
we should be beaten and dispersed before we could 
get to Chester. These reasons, and especially the 
last, determined us for the north, and we had re- 
solved to march the next morning, when other in- 
telligence brought us to more speedy resolutions. 
We kept our scouts continually abroad to bring us 
intelligence of the enemy, whom we expected on our 
backs, and also to keep an eye upon the country ; 
for, as we lived upon them something at large, ihey 
were ready enough to do us any ill turn, as it lay in 
their power. 

The first messenger that came to us was fropi our 
fiiends at Bolton, to inform us that they were pre- 
paring at Manchester to attack us. One of our 
parties had been as &r as Stockport, on the edge of 
Cheshire, and was pursued by a party of the enemy, 
but got oiF by the help of the night. Thus, all 
things looking black to the south, we had resolved 
to march northward in the morning, when one of our 
scouts from the side of Manchester assured us &r 
Thomas Middleton, with some of the Parliament 
forces and the country troops, making above ISOO 
men, were on their march to attack us, and would 
certainly beat up our quarters that night. Upon 
this advice we resolved to be gone ; and, getting all 
things in readiness, we. began to march about two 
hours before night. And having gotten a trusty 
fellow for a guide, a fellow that we found was a 
friend to our side, he put a project into my head 
which saved us all for that time ; and that was» to 
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give out in the village that we were marched back to 
Yorkshire, resolving to get into Pontefract Castle ; 
and aocordinglj he leads us out of the town the 
same way we came in, and, taking a boy with him, 
he sends the boy back just at night, and bade him 
say he saw us go up tli^ hills at Blackstone Edge; 
and it happened very well, for this party were so 
sure of us, that they had placed 400 men on the 
road to the northward to intercept our retreat that 
way, and had left no way for us, as they thou^t, 
to get away but back again* 

About ten o^dock at night, they assaulted our 
quarters, but found we were gone; and being in- 
formed which way, they followed upon the spur, and 
travelling all night, being moonlight, they found 
themselves the next day about fifteen miles east, 
just out of their way. For we had, by the help of 
our guide, turned short at the foot of the hills, and 
through blind, untrodden paths, and with difficulty 
enough, by noon the n^ day had reached almost 
twenty-five miles north, near a town called Clitheroe. 
Here we halted in the open field, and sent out our 
people to see how things were in the country. This 
part of the country, almost unpassable, and walled 
round with hills, was indifferent quiet, and we got 
some refreshment for ourselves, but very little horse- 
meat, and so went on. But we had not marched far 
before we fbund ourselves discovered, and the 400 
horse sent to lie in wait for us as before, having un- 
derstood whidi way we went, followed us hard ; and 
by letters to some of their firiends at Preston, we 
found we were beset again. 
W [ 878 ] 
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Our guide hegui now to be out of his knowledge, 
and our scouts brought us word, the enemy^s horse 
was posted before us, and we knew they were in our 
rear. In this exigence, we resolved to divide our 
smaU body, and so amusing them, at least one might 
get off, if the other miscarried. I took about eighty 
horse with me, among whidi were all that I had of 
our own regiment, amounting to above thirty-two, 
and took the hills towards Yorkshire. Here we met 
with sudi unpassable hills, vast moors, rocks, and 
atony ways, as lamed all our horses, and tired our 
men ; and sometimes I was ready to think we should 
never be able to get over them, till our horses fidl- 
ing, and jackboots being but indifferent things to 
travel in, we might be starved before we should find 
any road, or towns ; for guide we had none, but a 
boy who knew but little, and would cry when we 
asked him any questions. I believe neither men nor 
horses ever passed in some places where we went, and 
for twenty hours we saw not a town or a house, ex- 
cepting sometimes from the top of the mountains, 
at a vast distance. I am persuaded we mig^t have 
encamped here, if we had had provisions, till the 
war had been over, and have met with no disturb- 
ance ; and I have often wondered since, how we got 
into sudi horrible places, as mudi as how we got out. 
That which was worse to us than all the rest, was, 
that we knew not where we were going, nor what 
part of the country we should come into, when we 
came out of those desolate crags. At last, after a 
terrible &tigue, we hegm to see the western parts 
of Yoriuhire, some few villages, and the country at a 
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distance looked a little like England, for I thought 
before it looked like old Brennus Hill, which the 
Grisons call the ^grandfather of the Alps.^ We 
got some relief in the villages, which indeed some of 
us had so much need o^ that they were hardly aUe 
to sit their horses, and others were forced to help 
them off, they were so fisiint. I never felt so much 
of the power of himger in my life, for having not 
eaten in thirty hours, I was as ravenous as a hound ; 
and if I had had a piece of horse-flesh, I believe I 
should not have had patience to have staid dressing 
it, but have fistUen upon it raw, and have eaten it as 
greedily as a Tartar. However, I ate veiy cau- 
tiously, having often seen the danger of men^s eatii^ 
heartily after long fasting. 

Our next care was to inquire our way. Halifax, 
they told us, was on our right. There we durst not 
think of going. Skipton was before us, and there 
we knew not how it was, for a body of 8000 horse, 
sent out by the enemy in pursuit of Prince Rupert, 
had been there but two days before, and the country 
people could not tell us whether they were gone, or na 
And Manchester'^s horse, which were sent out after 
our party, were then at Halifiuc, in quest of us, and 
afterwards marched into Cheshire. In this distress 
we would have hired a guide, but none of the 
country people would go with us, for the Round- 
heads would hang them, they said, when they came 
there. Upon this I called a fellow to me, ^ Hark 
ye, firiend,^ says I, ^ dost thee know the way so as to 
bring m into Westmoreland, and not keep the great 
road from York ? *• Ay, meny,** says he, I k^ 
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the ways wed enou!^ ^And you would go and 
guide us,^ said I, **but that you are afraid the 
Roundheads wiU hang you?^ ^Indeed would I,^ 
says the fellow. ** Why then," says I, " thou hadst 
as good be hanged by a Cavalier as a Roundhead, 
for if thou wilt not go» I ^ hang thee just now." 
^ Na, an ye serve me soa," says the fellow, lae ene 
gang with ye, for I care not for hanging ; and yell 
get me a good hone, lae gang and be one of ye, for 
1 11 nere come heame more." This pleased us still 
better, and we mounted the fellow, for three of our 
men died that night with the extreme fittigue of the 
last smrioe. 

Next morning, when our new trooper was mounted 
and clothed we hardly knew him ; and this fellow led 
us by sudi ways, such wildernesses, and yet with sudi 
prudence, keeping the hills to the left, ihat we mig^t 
have the villages to refresh ourselves, that without 
him, we had certainly either perished in those 
mountains, or fallen into the enemy^s hands. We 
passed the great road fix>m York so critically as to 
time, that from one of the hills he showed us a party 
of the enemy*s horse, who were then marching into 
Westmorekmd. We lay still that day, finding we 
were not discovered by them ; and our guide proved 
the best scout that we could have had ; for he would 
go out ten miles at a time, and bring us in all the 
news of the country. Here he brought us word, that 
York was surrendered upon articles, and that New- 
castle, which had been surprised by the king'*s party, 
was besiq^ by another army of Soots advanced to 
help their brethren. 
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Along the edges of those vast mountains we passed 
with the help of our guide, till we came into the 
forest of Swale ; and finding ourselves perfectly con- 
cealed here, for no soldier had ever been here all the 
war, nor perhaps would not, if it had lasted seven 
years, we thought we wanted a few days^ rest, at least 
for our horses. So we resolved to halt ; and while we 
did so, we made some disguises, and sent out some 
spies into the country ; but as here were no great 
towns, nor no post road, we got very little intelli- 
gence. We r^ted four days, and then marched 
again ; and indeed having no great stock of money 
about us, and not very free of that we had, four 
days was enough for those poor places to be able to 
maintain us. 

We thought ourselves pretty secure now ; but our 
diief care was how to get over those terrible moun- 
tains ; for having passed the great road that leads 
from York to Lancaster, the crags, the farther north- 
ward we looked, looked still the worse, and our busi- 
ness was all on the other side. Our guide told us, 
he would bring us out, if we would have patience, 
which we were obliged to, and kept on this slow 
march, till he brought us to Stanhope, in the county 
of Durham ; where some of Groring^s horse, and two 
laments of foot, had their quarters. This was nine- 
teen days from the battle of Maiston Moor. The 
prince, who was then at Kendal in Westmoreland, 
and who had given me over as lost, when he had news 
of our arrival, sent an express to me, to meet him at 
Appleby. I went thither accordingly, and gave him 
an account of our journey, and there I heard the 
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short history of the other part of our meo^ whom we 
parted from in Lancashire. They made ihe best of 
thdr way north ; they had two resolute gentlemen 
wfaocommanded; and being so closely pursued by the 
enemy, that they found themselyes under a necessity 
of fighting, they halted, and Aioed about, expecting 
the diarge. The boldness of the action made the 
officer who led the enemy^s horse (which it seems 
were the county horse only) afraid of them ; whidi 
they perceiving, taking the advantage of his finn, 
bravely advance, and charge them ; and, though tiiey 
were alx>ut SOO horse, they routed them, killed about 
thirty or finrty, got some horses, and some money, and 
pushed on their march night and day ; but coming 
near Lancaster, they were so waylaid and pursued, 
that they agreed to separate, and shift every man for 
himself. Many of them fell into the enemy^s hands ; 
some were killed attempting to pass through the 
river Lune ; some went back again, six or seven got 
to Bolton, and about eighteen got safe to Prince 
Rupert 

The prince was in a better condition hereabouts 
than I expected ; he and my Lord Groring, with the 
help of Sir Marmadnke Langdale, and the gentlemoi 
of Cumberland, had gotten a body of 4000 horse, 
and about 6000 foot; they had retaken Newcastle, 
Tynemouth, Duriiam, Stockton, and several towns 
of consequence fit>m the Scots, and mig^t have cut 
them out work enough still, if that base people, re- 
solved to engage their whole interest to ruin their 
sovereign, had not sent a second army of 10,000 
men, under the Eail of Callander, to help their fiivt 
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These came and laid siege to Newcastle, but found 
more vigorous resistance now than they had done 
before. 

There were in the town Sir John Morley, the Lord 
Crawford, Lord Reay, and Maxwell, Scots ; and old 
soldiers, who were resolved their countrymen should 
buy the town very dear, if they had it ; and had it 
not been for our disaster at Marston Moor, they had 
never had it; for Callander, finding he was not able 
to carry the town, sends to General Leven to come 
fiom the si^ of York to help him. 

Meantime the prince forms a veiy good army, and 
the Lord Groring^ with 10,000 men, shows himself 
on the borders of Scotland, to try if that might not 
cause the Scots to recall their forces ; and, I am per- 
suaded, had he entered Scotland, the Parliament of 
Scotland had recalled the Earl of Callander, for they 
had but 6000 men left in arms to send against him ; 
but they were loth to venture. However, this effect 
it had, that it called the Scots northward again, and 
found them work there for the rest of the summer to 
reduce the several towns in the bishopric of Durham. 

I found with the prince the poor remains of my 
rqriment, which, when joined with those that had 
been witii me, could not all make up three troops, 
and but two captains, three lieutenants, and one 
comet; the rest were dispersed, killed, or tak^ 
priscmers. However, with those, which we still called 
a regiment, I joined the prince, and after having 
done all we could on that side, the Scots being 
returned from York, the prince returned through 
LaDcashire to Chester. 
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The enemy often ajqpeaied and alanned us, and 
ODce fell on one of our parties, and killed us about a 
hundred men ; but we were too many for them to 
pretend to fight us, so we came to Bolton, beat the 
troops of the enemy near Warrington, where I got 
a cut with a halberd in my face^ and airived at Ches- 
ter the beginning of August 

The Parliament, upon their great success in the 
north, thinking the*, king^s forces quite broken, had 
sent their [General Essex into the west, where the 
king*s army was commanded by Prince Maurice, 
Prince Rupert's el^ brother, but not very strong; 
and the king being, as they supposed, by the absence 
of Prince Rupert, weakened so much as tiiat he might 
be checked by Sir William Waller, who, with 4500 
foot, and 1600 horse, was at that time about Win- 
chester, having lately beaten Sir Ralph Hopton ; — 
upon all these considerations, the Earl of Essex 
marches westward. 

The forces in the west being too weak to qspoee 
him, everything gave way to him, and all people ex- 
pected he would besi^ Exeter, where the queen 
was newly lying-in, and sent a trumpet to desire he 
would forb^ur the city, while she could be removed, 
which he did, and peuBsed on westward, took Tiver- 
ton, Bideford, Barnstaple, Launceston, relieved Ply- 
mouth, drove Sir Richard Grravile up into Cornwall, 
and followed him thither, but left Prince Maurice 
behind him with 4000 men about Bamsti^le and 
Exeter. The king in the meantime, marches finom 
Oxford into Worcester, with Waller at his heels. At 
Edgehill his Majesty turns upon Waller, and gave 
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him a brush, to put him in mind of the place. Hie 
king goes on to Worcester, sends 800 horse to relieve 
Durle^ Castle, besiq^ by the Earl of Denby, and 
sending part of his forces to Bristol, returns to Oxford. 

His Majesty had now firmly resolved to march 
into the west^ not having yet any account of our 
misfortunes in the north. Waller and Middleton 
waylay the king at Cropredy Bridge. The king as- 
saults Middleton at the bridge. Waller^s men were 
posted with some cannon to guard a pass. Middle- 
ton^s men put a regiment of the king's foot to the 
rout, and pursued them. Waller'^s men, willing 
to come in for the plunder, a thing their general 
had often used them to, quit their post at the pass, 
and their great guns, to have part in the victory. 
The king coming in seasonably to the relief of his 
men, routs Middleton, and at the same time sends 
a party round, who clapped in between Sir William 
Waller's men and their great guns, and secured the 
pass and the cannon too. The king took three 
colonels, besides other officers, and about 800 men 
prisoners, with eight great guns, nineteen carriages 
of ammunition, and killed about SOO men. 

Waller lost his reputation in thb fight, and was 
exceedingly slighted ever after, even by his own 
party ; but especially by such as were of Greneral 
Essex's party, between whom and Waller there had 
been jealousies and misunderstandings for some time. 

The king, about 8000 strong, marched on to 
Bristol, where Sir William Hopton joined him, and 
ftom thence he follows Essex into ComwalL Essex 
still following Grenvile, the king comes to Exeter^ 
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and joining with Prince Maurice, resolyes to piinue 
Essex ; and now the Eari of Essex began to see his 
mistake, being cooped op between two seas, the 
king^s army in his rear, the country his enemy, 
and Sir Richard Grenvile in his van. 

The king, who always took the best measures when 
he was left to his own counsel, wisely refuses to 
engage, though superior in number, and mudi 
stronger in hone. Essex often drew out to fi^t, 
but the king fortifies, takes the passes and bridges, 
plants cannon, and secures the country to keep off 
provisions, and continually straitens their quarters, 
but would not fight. 

Now Essex sends away to the Parlianient for help, 
and they write to Waller, and Middleton, and Man- 
chester to follow, and come up with the king in his 
rear; but some were too &r off, and could not, as 
Manchester and Fairfax ; others made no haste, as 
having no mind to it, as Waller and Middleton, and 
if they had, it had been too late. 

At last the Earl of Essex, finding nothing to be 
done, and unwilling to fall into the king^s hands, 
takes shipping, and leaves his army to shift for 
themselves. The horse, under Sir William Balfour, 
the best horse officer, and, without comparison, the 
bravest in all the Parliament army, advanced in 
small parties, as if to skirmish, but following in with 
the whole body, being S500 horse, broke through, 
and got off Though this was a loss to the king^s 
victory, yet the foot were now in a condition so 
much the worse. Brave old Skippon proposed to 
fight through with the foot and diei as he called H, 
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like EnglishmeD, with sword in hand ; but the rest 
of the officers shook their heads at it, for, being well 
paid, they had at present no occasion for dying. 

Seeing it thus, they agreed to treat, and the king 
grants them conditions, upon laying down their anns, 
to march off free. This was too much. Had his 
Majesty but obliged them upon oath not to serve 
again for a certain time, he had done his business ; 
but this was not thought of; so they passed free, 
only disarmed, the soldiers not being allowed so mudi 
as their swords. 

The king gained by this treaty forty pieces of can- 
non, all of brass, 800 barrels of gunpowder, 9000 
arms, 8000 swords, match and bullet in proportion, 
MX) waggons, 160 colours and standards, all the bag 
and baggage of the army, and about 1000 of the men 
listed in his army. This was a complete victory 
without bloodshed ; and had the king but secured 
the men from serving but for six months, it had most 
effectually answered the battle of Marston Moor. 

As it was, it infused new life into all his Majesty^s 
forces and friends, and retrieved his affairs very 
mudi ; but especially it encouraged us in the north, 
who were more sensible of the blow received at 
Marstcm Moor, and of the destruction the Soots were 
bringing upon us alL 

While I was at Chester, we had some small skir- 
mishes with Sir William Brereton. One morning in 
particular Sir William drew up, and faced us, and 
one of our colonels of heme observing the enemy to 
be not, as he thought, above 200, desires leave of 
Prince Rupert to attack them with the like number, 
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and acccxrdingjy he sallied out with 200 horse. I 
stood drawn up without the city with 800 more, 
ready to bring him off, if he should be put to the 
worst, which happened accordingly ; for, not having 
discovered neither the country nor the enemy as he 
thought. Sir William Brereton drew him into an 
ambuscade; so that before he came up with Sir 
William^s forces, near enough to charge, he finds 
about SOO horse in his rear. Though he was sur- 
prised at this, yet, being a man of a ready courage, 
he boldly faces about with 150 of his men, leaving 
the other fifty to face Sir William. With this small 
party, he desperately chaiges the 800 horse in his 
rear, and putting them into disorder, breaks through 
them, and, had there been no greater force, he had 
cut them all in pieces. Flushed with this success, 
and loth to desert the fifty men he had left behind, 
he fistces about again, and chaiges through them 
again, and with these two chaiges entirely routs them. 
Sir William Brereton finding himself a little dis- 
appointed, advances, and fiaUs upon the fifty men 
just as the colonel came up to them ; they fought 
him with a great deal of bravery, but the colonel 
being unfortunately killed in the first charge, the 
men gave way, and came flying all in confiision, with 
the enemy at their heels. As soon as I saw this, I 
advanced, according to my orders, and the enemy, as 
soon as I appeared, gave over the pursuit. This 
gentleman, as I remember, was Colond Marrow ; we 
fetched off his body, and retreated into Chester. 

The next morning the prince drew out of the city 
with about 1800 horse and 2000 foot, and attadced 
[284] 
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Sir William Brereton in his quarters. The fi^t 
was very sharp for the time, and near 700 men, on 
both sides, were killed ; but Sir William would not 
put it to a general engagement, so the prince drew 
off, contenting himself to have insulted him in his 
quarters. 

We now had received orders from the king to join 
him ; but I representing to the prince the condition 
of my regiment, which was now 100 men, and that, 
being within twenty-five miles of my father^s house, I 
might soon recruit it, my father having got some men 
together already, I desired leave to lie at Shrewsbury 
for a month, to make up my men. Accordingly, 
having obtained his leave, I marched to Wrexham, 
where in two days^ time I got twenty men, and so on 
to Shrewsbury. I had not been here above ten days, 
but I received an express to come away with what 
recruits I had got tc^ther. Prince Rupert having 
positive orders to meet the king by a certain day. 
I had not mounted 100 men, though I had listed 
above 200, when these orders came; but leaving 
my fisither to complete them for me, I marched with 
those I had and came to Oxford. 

The king, after the rout of the Parliament fbroes 
in the west, was marched back, took Barnstaple, 
Plympton, Launceston, Tiverton, and several other 
places, and left Plymouth besieged by Sir Richard 
Grenvile, met with Sir William Waller at Shaftes- 
bury, and again at Andover, and boxed him at both 
places, and marched for Newbury. Here the king 
sent for Prince Rupert to meet him, who with 
8000 horse made long mardies to join him ; but the 
[«86] 
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Parliament having jcmied thdr three armies to* 
gether, Mandietter from the north. Waller and 
EtMX (the men being clothed and armed) from the 
west, had attacked the king, and obliged him to fight 
the day before the prince came up. 

The king had so posted himself^ as that he could 
not be obliged to fight but with advantage, the 
Parliament's finrces being superior in number, and 
therefore, when they attacked him, he galled them 
with his cann<m, and declining to come to a general 
battle, stood upon the defensive, expecting Prince 
Rupert with the horse. 

The Parliament's forces had some advantage over 
our foot, and took the Earl of Cleveland prisoner. 
But the king, whose foot were not above one to two, 
drew his men under the cannon of Donnington Castle, 
and having secured his artillery and baggage^ made a 
retreat with his foot in very good order, having not 
lost in all the fight above 800 men, and the Parlia- 
ment as many. We lost five pieces of cannon and 
took two, having repulsed the Earl of Manchester's 
men on the north side of the town, with considerable 
loss. 

The king having lodged his train of artillery and 
baggage in Donnington Castle, marched the next 
day for Oxford. There we joined him with 8000 
horse and 2000 foot Encouraged with this rein- 
forcement, the king appears upon the hills on the 
north-west of Newbury, and &ces the Parliament 
army. The Parliament having too many generals 
as well as soldiers, they could not agree whether 
they should fight or na This was no great token 
[«86] 
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of the victoiy they boasted for they were now 
twice our number in the whole, and their foot three 
for one. The king stood in battaliaall day^and find- 
ing the Parliament forces had no stomach to engage 
him, he drew away his cannon and baggage out of 
Donnington Castle in view of their whole army, and 
marched away to OzfonL 

This was such a £sdse step of the Parliament's 
generals, that all the people cried shame of them. 
The Parliament i^pointed a committee to inquire 
into it. Cromwdl accused Biandiester, and he 
Waller, and so they laid the fiBUilt upon one an- 
other. Waller would have been glad to have 
charged it upon Essex, but as it happened he was 
not in the army, having been taken ill some days 
before. But as it generally is when a mistake is 
made, the actors &I1 out among themselves, so it 
was here. No doubt it was as false a step as that 
of Cornwall, to let the king fetch away his baggage 
and cannon in the {ace of three armies, and never 
fire a shot at them. 

The king had not above 8000 foot in his army, 
and they above 85,000. Tis true the king had 
8000 horse> a fine body, and much superior to 
theirs ; but the foot mi^t, with the greatest ease 
in the world, have prevented the removing the 
cannon, and in three days^ time have taken the 
castle, with all that was in it. 

Those difierences produced their self-denying or- 
dinance, and the putting by most of their old 
generals, as Essex, Waller, Manchester, and the 
like; and Sir Thomas Fairfiso, a terriUe man in 
[W7] 
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the field, though the mildest of men out of it, was 
voted to have the oommaud of all their forces, 
and Lambert to take the command of Sir Thomas 
Fairfaxes troops in the north, old Skippon being 
Major-GieneraL 

This winter was spent on the enemy^s side in 
modelling, as they called it, their army, and on our 
side in recruiting ours, and some petty excursions. 
Amongst the many addresses I observed one from 
Sussex or Surrey, complaining of the rudeness of 
their soldiers, and particularly of the ravishing c{ 
women and the murdering of men, from whidi I 
only observed that there were disorders among 
them as well as among us, only with this difference, 
that they, for reasons I mentioned before, were 
undar circumstances to prevent it better than the 
king. But I must do the king^s memory that 
justice, that he used all possible methods, by pun- 
ishment of soldiers, charging, and sometimes en- 
treating, the gentlemen not to suffer such disorders 
and such violences in their men ; but it was to no 
purpose for his Majesty to attempt it, while his 
officers, generals, and great men winked at it; 
for the licentiousness of the soldier is supposed 
to be approved by the officer when it is not 
corrected. 

The rudeness of the Parliament soldiers began 
from the divisions among their officers ; for in many 
places the soldiers grew so out of all discipline and 
so unsufferably rude, that they, in particular, re- 
fused to march when Sir William Waller went to 
Weymouth* This had turned to good account 
[888] 
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for us, had these cursed Soots been out of our way, 
but they were the staff of the party ; and now they 
were daily solicited to march southward, which was 
a very great affliction to the king and all his firiends. 

One booty the king got at this time, which was a 
very seasonable assistance to his affairs, viz., a great 
merchant ship, richly laden at London, and bound 
to the East Indies, was, by the seamen, brought 
into Bristol, and delivered up to the king. Some 
merchants in Bristol offered the king ^40,000 for 
lier, which his Majesty ordered should be accepted, 
reserving only thirty great guns for his own use. 

The treaty at Oxbridge now was begun, and we 
that had be^ well beaten in the war heartily wished 
the king would come to a peace ; but we all foresaw 
the clergy would ruin it all. The Commons were 
for Presbytery, and would never agree the bishops 
should be restored. The king was willinger to 
comply with anything than this, and we foresaw 
it would be so ; from whence we used to say among 
ourselves, **That the deigy was resolved if there 
should be no bishop there should be no king.*^ 

This treaty at Uxbridge was a perfect war between 
the men of the gown, ours was between those of the 
sword ; and I cannot but take notice how the lawyers, 
statesmen, and the clergy of every side bestirred them- 
selves, rather to hinder than promote the peace. 

There had been a treaty at Oxford some time be- 
fore, where the Parliament insisting that the king 
should pass a bill to abolish Episcopacy, quit the 
militia, abandon several of his faithful servants to be 
exempted from paidon, and making several other 
l» [989] 
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most extravagant demandi, nothing was done, but 
the treaty broke off, both parties being rather farther 
exasperated, than inclined to hearken to conditions. 

However, soon after the success in the west, his 
Majesty, to let them see that victory had not pufied 
him up so as to make him reject the peace, sends a 
message to the Parliament, to put them in mind of 
messages of like nature which they had slighted ; and 
to let them know, that notwithstanding he had beaten 
their forces, he was yet willing to hearken to a reason- 
able proposal for putting an end to the war. 

The Parliament pretended the king, in his message, 
did not treat with them as a 1^^ Parliament, and so 
made hesitations ; but after long debates and delays 
they agreed to draw up propositions for peace to be 
sent to the king. As this message was sent to the 
Houses about August, I think they made it the 
middle of November before they brought the propo- 
sitions for peace ; and, when they brought them, they 
had no power to enter either upon a treaty, or so much 
as preliminaries for a treaty, only to deliver the letter, 
and receive an answer. 

However, such were the circumstances of afiairs at 
this time, that the king was uneasy to see himself 
thus treated, and take no notice of it : the king re- 
turned an answer to the propositions, and proposed 
a treaty by commissioners whidi the Parliamoit 
appointed. 

Three months more were spent in naming commis- 
sioners. There was much time spent in this treaty, 
but little done ; the commissioners debated chiefly the 
article of religion, and of the militia ; in the latter 
[890] 
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they were very likely to agree, in the fonner both rides 
seemed too poritive. The king would by no means 
abandon Episcopacy, nor the Parliament Presbytery ; 
for both in their opinion were Jure divino. 

The oommisrioners finding this point hardest to 
adjust, went from it to that of the militia ; but the 
time spinning out, the king^s commissioners demanded 
longer time for the treaty ; the other sent up for in- 
structions, but the House refused to lengthen out 
the time. 

This was thought an insolence upon the king, and 
gave all good people a detestation of such haughty 
behaviour; and thus the hopes of peace vanished, 
both rides prepared for war with as mudi eagerness 
as before. 

The Parliament was employed at this time in what 
they called a-modelling their army ; that is to say, 
that now the Independent party [was] banning to 
prevail ; and, as they outdid all the others in their 
resolution of carrying on the war to all extremities, 
so they were both the more vigorous and more politic 
party in carrying it on. 

Indeed, the war was after this canied on with 
greater animoritythan ever, and the generals puriied 
forward with a vigour that, as it had something in it 
unusual, so it told us plainly from this time, whatever 
they did before, they now pushed at the ruin even of 
the monarchy itself. 

All this while also the war went on, and though 
the Parliament had no settled army, yet their regi- 
ments and troops were always in action ; and the 
sword was at work in every part of the kingdom. 

[«i] 
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Among an infinite number of party tldrmishingB 
and fights this winter, one happened which neailj 
oonoemed me, which was the sorpriae of the town 
and castle of Shrewsbury. Colone! Mittoa, with 
aboat 1200 horse and foot, having intelUgcnoe with 
some people in the town, on a Sunday morning early 
lnt>ke into the town and took it, castle and alL The 
lo0B for the quality, more than the number, was very 
great to the king^s afiairs. They took there fifteen 
pieces of cannon. Prince Maurice^s magazine of arms 
and ammunition. Prince Rupert^s baggage, above 
fifty persons of quality and officers. There was not 
above eight or ten men killed on both sides, for the 
town was surprised, not stormed. I had a particolar 
loss in this action ; for all the men and horses my 
fitther had got together for the recmiting my Fo- 
ment were here lost and dispersed, and, which was 
the worse, my fistther happening to be then in the 
town, was taken prisoner, and carried to Beeaten 
Castle in Cheshire. 

I was quartered all this winter at Baabiuy, and 
went little abroad ; nor had we any action till the 
latter end of February, when I was ordered to march 
to Leicester with Sir Marmaduke Langdal^ in order, 
as we thought, to raise a body of men in that oonmty 
and Staffordshire to join the king. 

We lay at Daventry one night, and continuing 
our march to pass the river above Northampton, 
that town being possessed by the enemy, we under- 
stood a party of Northampton forces were ebrotd^ 
and intended to attack us. Aocoidin^y, in the 
afternoon our scouts brought us word enemy 
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were quartered m some villages on the road to 
Coventry. Our commander, thinking it much better 
to set upon them in their quarters, than to wait for 
them in the field, resolves to attack them early in 
the morning before they were aware of it. We re- 
freshed ourselves in the field for that day, and, get- 
ting into a great wood near the enemy, we stayed 
there all night, till almost break of day, without 
being discovered. 

In the morning very early we heard the enemy^s 
trumpets sound to horse. This roused us to look 
abroad, and, sending out a scout, he brought us 
word a part of the enemy was at hand. We were 
vexed to be so disappointed, but finding their party 
small enough to be dealt with, Sir Marmaduke 
ordered me to change them with 800 horse and 200 
dragoons, while he at the same time entered the 
town. Accordingly I lay still till they came to the 
Tery skirt of the wood where I was posted, when I 
saluted them with a volley from my dragoons out of 
the wood, and immediatdy showed myself with my 
horse on their fix>nt ready to charge them. They 
Bppeaxed not to be surprised, and received our charge 
with great resolution; and, being above 400 men, 
they pushed me vigorously in their turn, putting my 
men into some disorder. In this extremity I sent 
to order my dragoons to charge them in the flank, 
which they did with great bravery, and the other 
still maintained the fight with desperate resolution. 
Th^ was no want of courage in our men on both 
sides, but our dragoons had the advantage, and at 
last routed them, and drove them back to the village. 
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Here Sir Marmadake Langdale had his bands fiill 
too, for my firing had alarmed the towns adjacent, 
that when he came into the town he found them all 
in arms, and, contrary to his expectation, two rep- 
ments of foot, with about 600 horse more. As Sir 
Marmaduke had no foot, only horse and dragoons, 
this was a surprise to him ; but he caused his dra- 
goons to enter the town and chaige the foot, while 
his horse secured the avenues of the town. 

The dragoons bravely attacked the foot, and Sir 
Marmaduke falling in with his horse, the fight was 
obstinate and very bloody, when the horse that I had 
routed came flying into the street of the village, 
and my men at their heels. Immediately I left the 
pursuit, and fell in with all my force to the assistance 
of my friends, and, after an obstinate resistance, we 
routed the whole pariy ; we killed about 700 men, 
took 860, 87 officers, 100 arms, all their baggage, 
and 200 horses, and continued our march to Har- 
borough, where we halted to refresh ourselves. 

Between Harborough and Leicester we met with a 
party of 800 dragoons of the Parliament forces. 
They found themselves too few to attack us, and 
therefore to avoid us they had gotten into a small 
wood; but perceiving themselves discovered, they 
came boldly out, and placed themselves at the en- 
trance into a lane, lining both sides of the hedges 
^th their shot. We immediately attacked them, 
beat them from their hedges, beat them into the 
wood, and out of the wood again, and forced them 
at last to a downright run away, on foot, among the 
enclosures, where we could not follow them, killed 
[894] 
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aboat 100 of them, and took 260 prisoners, with all 
their horses, and came that night to Leicester. 
When we came to Leicester, and had taken up our 
quarters. Sir Marmaduke Langdale sent for me to 
sup with him, and told me that he had a secret 
commission in his pocket, which his Majesty had 
commanded him not to open till he came to Leicester ; 
that now he had sent for me to open it together, 
that we might know what it was we were to do, and 
to consider how to do it ; so pulling out his sealed 
orders, we found we were to get what force we could 
together, and a certain number of carriages with 
ammunition, which the governor of Leicester was to 
deliver us, and a certain quantity of provision, 
especially com and salt, and to relieve NewarL This 
town had been long besieged The fortifications of 
the place, together with its situation, had rendered 
it the strongest piece in England ; and, as it was the 
greatest pass in England, so it was of vast consequence 
to the king^s affairs. There was in it a garrison of 
brave old rugged boys, fellows that, like Count 
Tllly^s Germans, had iron faces, and they had de- 
fended themselves with extraordinary bravery a great 
while, but were reduced to an exceeding strait for 
want of provisions. 

Accordingly we received the ammunition and pro- 
visions, and away we went for Newark ; about Melton 
Mowbray, Colonel Rossiter set upon us, with above 
8000 men ; we were about the same number, having 
5i600 horse, and 800 dragoons. We had some foot, 
but they were still at Harborough, and were ordered 
to come after us. 

[«6] 
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Roniter, like a brave oflBoer as he was, diarged us 
with great fhry, and rather oatdid us in number, 
while we defended ourselves with all the eagerness 
we could, and withal gave him to understand we were 
not so soon to be beaten as he expected. While the 
fight continued doubtful, especially on our side, our 
people, who had charge of the carriages and provi- 
sions, b^;an to enclose our flanks with them as if we 
had been mardiing, which, though it was done with- 
out orders, had two very good effects, and which did 
lis extraordinary service. First, it secured us from 
being charged in the flank, which Rossiter had twice 
attempted ; and secondly, it secured our carriages 
from being plundered, which had spoiled our whiJe 
expedition. Being thus enclosed, we fought with 
gi*eat security; and though Rossiter made three 
desperate chfurges upon us, he could never break us. 
Our men received him with so much courage, and 
kept their order so well, that the enemy, finding it 
impossible to force us, gave it over, and left us to 
pursue our orders. We did not offer to chase them, 
but contented enough to have repulsed and beaten 
them off*, and our business being to relieve Newark, 
we proceeded. 

If we are to reckon by the enemy^s usual method, 
we got the victory, because we kept the field, and had 
the pillage of their dead ; but otherwise, neither side 
had any great cause to boast We lost about 160 
men, and near as many hurt; they left 170 on the 
spot, and carried off some. How many they had 
wounded we could not tell ; we got seventy or eighty 
horses, which helped to remount some of our men 
[»61 
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that had lost theirs in the fight. We had, however, 
this advantage, that we were to march on imme- 
diatdy after this service^ the enemy only to retire to 
their quarters, whidi was but hard by. This was 
an injury to our wounded men, who we were after 
obliged to leave at Belvoir Castle, and from thence 
we advanced to Newark. 

Our business at Newark was to relieve the place, 
and this we resolved to do whatever it cost, though, 
at the same time, we resolved not to fight unless we 
were forced to it. The town was rather blocked up 
than besi^ed; the garrison was strong, but ill- 
provided ; we had sent them word of our coming to 
them, and our orden to relieve them, and th^ 
proposed some measures for our doing it. The chief 
strength of the enemy lay on the other side of the 
river ; but they having also some notice of our design, 
had sent over forces to strengthen their leaguer on 
this side. The garrison had often surprised them 
by sallies, and indeed had chiefly subsisted for some 
time by what they brought in on this manner. 

Sir Marmaduke Langdale, who was our general 
for the expedition, was for a general attempt to 
raise the siege, but I had persuaded him off of that ; 
first, because, if we should be beaten, as might be 
probable, we then lost the town. Sir Marmaduke 
briskly replied, A soldier ought never to suppose 
he shall be beaten.'' But, sir,** says I, **youTl get 
more honour by relieving the town, than by beating 
them. One will be a credit to your conduct, as the 
other will be to your courage ; and if you think you 
can beat them, you may do it afterwaidy and then 
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if yaa are mistaken, the town is neTerthekss secured, 
and half your yictory gained.^ 

He was prevailed with to adhere to this advice, 
and aooordinglj we appeared before the town about 
two hours before night. The horse drew up before 
the enemy^s works ; the enemy drew up within their 
works, and seeing no foot, expected when our 
dragoons would dismount and attack them. Hiey 
were in the right to let us attack them, because of 
the advantage of their batteries and works, if that 
had been our design ; but, as we intended only to 
amuse them, this caution of theirs effected our design ; 
for, while we thus faced them with our horse, two 
r^ments of foot, which came up to us but the night 
before, and was all the in&ntry we had, with the 
waggons of provisions, and 500 dragoons, taking a 
compass dean round the town, posted themselves on 
the lower side of the town by the river. Upon a 
signal the garrison agreed on before, they sallied out 
at this very juncture with all the men they could 
spare, and dividing themselves in two parties, while 
one party moved to the left to meet our relief the 
other puty fell on upon part of that body which 
£gu)ed us. We kept in motion, and upon this signal 
advanced to their works, and our dragoons fired 
upon them, and the horse, wheeling and counter- 
marching often, kept them continually expecting to 
be attacked. By this means the enemy were kept 
employed, and our foot, with the waggons, appear- 
ing on that quarter where they were least expected, 
easily defeated the advanced guards and forced that 
post, where, entering the leaguer, the other part of 
[«98] 
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the garrison, who had sallied that waj, came up to 
them, received the waggons, and the dragoons entered 
with them into the town. That party which we 
faced on the other side of the works knew nothing of 
what was done till all was over; the garrison re- 
treated in good order, and we drew off, having 
finished what we came for without fighting. Thus 
we plentifully stored the town with all things want- 
ing, and with an addition of 500 dragoons to their 
garrison ; after which we marched away without 
fighting a stroke. 

Our next orders were to relieve Pontefract Castle, 
another garrison of the king^s, which had been be- 
sieged ever since a few days after the battle at 
Marston Moor, by the Lord Fairfax, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, and other generals in their turn. By the 
way we were joined with 800 horse out of Derby- 
shire, and some foot, so many as made us about 
4600 men in all. 

Colcmel Forbes, a Scotchman, commanded at the 
siege, in the absence of the Lord Fairfax. The 
colonel had sent to my lord for more troops, and his 
lordship was gathering his forces to come up to him, 
but he was pleased to come too late. We came up 
with the enemy^s leaguer about the break of day, 
and having been discovered by their scouts, they, 
with more courage than discretion, di*ew out to 
meet us. We saw no reason to avoid them, being 
stronger in horse than they; and though we had 
but a few foot, we had 1000 dragoons, which helped 
us out. We had placed our horse and foot through- 
out in one line, with two reserves of hone, and 
[899] . 
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between every divinon of hone a diTidon of foot» 
only that on the extremes of our wings there were 
two parties of horse on each point by themselves, 
and the dragoons in the centre on foot. Their foot 
charged us home, and stood with push of pike a 
great while; but their horse charging our horse 
and musketeers, and being dosed on the flanks, with 
those two extended troops on our wings, they weie 
presently disordered, and fled out of the field. The 
foot, thus deserted, were charged on every side and 
broken. They retreated still fighting, and in good 
order for a while; but the garrison sallyii^ upon 
them at ihe same time, and being followed dose by 
our horse, they were scattered, entirely routed, and 
most of them killed. The Lord Fairfax was come 
with his horse as far as Ferrybridge, but the fight 
^as over, and all he could do was to rally those that 
fled, and save some of their carriages, which else had 
foUen into our hands. We drew up our little army 
in order of battle the next day, expecting the Lord 
Fairfax would have charged us ; but his lorddiip was 
so fiur from any such thoughts that he placed a party 
of dragoons, with orders to fortify the pass at Ferry- 
bridge, to prevent our foiling upon him in his retreat, 
which he needed not have done ; for, having raised 
the si^ of Pontefiract, our business was done, we 
had nothing to say to him, unless we had been 
strong enough to stay. 

We lost not above thirty men in this action, and 
the enemy 800, with about 160 prisoners, one piece 
of cannon, all their ammunition, 1000 arms, and 
most of their baggage, and Colonel Lambert was 
[800] 
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once taken prisoner, being wounded, but got off 
again. 

We brought no relief for the garrison, but the 
opportunity to furnish themselves out of the country, 
which they did very plentifully. The ammunition 
taken from the enemy was given to them, which 
they wanted, and was their due, for they had seized 
it in the sally they made, before the enemy was 
quite defeated 

I cannot omit taking notice on all occasions how 
exceeding serviceable this method was of posting 
musketeers in the intervals, among the horse, in all 
this war. I persuaded our generals to it as much as 
possible, and I never knew a body of horse beaten 
that did so; yet I had great difficulty to prevail 
upon our people to believe it, though it was taught 
me by the greatest general in the world, viz., the 
King of Sweden. Prince Rupert did it at the battle 
of Marston Moor ; and had the Earl of Newcastle 
not been obstinate against it in his right wing, as I 
observed before, the day had not been lost. In dis- 
coursing this with Sir. Marmaduke Langdale, I had 
related several examples of the serviceableness of 
these small bodies of firemen, and with great diffi- 
culty brought him to agree, telling him I would be 
answerable for the success. But after the fight, he 
told me plainly he saw the advantage of it, and 
would never fight otherwise again if he had any foot 
to place. So having relieved these two places, we 
hastened by long marches through Derbyshire, to 
join Prince Rupert on the edge of Shropshire and 
Cheshire. We found Colonel Rossiter had followed 
[801] 
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U8 at a distance ever since the business at Melton 
Mowbray, but never cared to attack us, and we 
found he did the like stilL Our general would fiun 
have been doing with him again, but we found him 
too shy. Once we laid a trap for him at Dovebridge, 
between Derby and Burton-upon-Trmt, the body 
being marched two days before. Three hundred 
dragoons were left to guard the bridge, as if we 
were afraid he should fall upon us. Upon this we 
marched, as I said, on to Burton, and the next day, 
fetching a compass round, came to a village near 
Titbury Castle, whose name I foigot, where we lay 
still expecting our dragoons would be attacked. 

Accordingly, the colonel, strengthened with some 
troops of horse from Yorkshire, comes up to the 
bridge, and finding some dragoons posted, advances 
to charge them. The dragoons immediately get 
a-horseback, and run for it, as they were ordered. 
But the old lad was not to be caught so, for he 
halts immediately at the bridge, and would not come 
over till he had sent three or four flying parties 
abroad to discover the country. One of these parties 
fell into our hands, and received but coarse enter- 
tainment. Finding the plot would not take, we ap- 
peared and drew up in view of the bridge, but he 
would not stir. So we continued our march into 
Cheshire, where we joined Prince Rupert and Prince 
Maurice, making together a fine body, beii^ above 
8000 horse and dragoons. 

This was the best and most successful expedition 
I was in during this war. TT was well conceited, and 
executed with as mudi expedition and ocmduct as 
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ooold be desired, and the suooesB was answerable to 
it. And indeed, considering the season of the year 
(for we set out from Oxford the latter end of Feb- 
ruary), the ways bad, and the season wet, it was a 
terrible march of above SOO miles, in continual 
action, and continually dodged and observed by a 
vigilant enemy, and at a time when the north was 
overrun by their armies, and the Scots wanting 
emplo]rment for their forces. Yet in less than 
twenty-three days we marched 200 miles, fought the 
enemy in open field four times, relieved one garrison 
besieged, and raised the si^ of another, and joined 
our friends at last in safety. 

The enemy was in great pain for Sir William 
Brereton and his forces, and expresses rode night and 
day to the Scots in the north, and to the parties in 
Lfimcashire to come to his help. The prince, who 
used to be rather too forward to fight than other- 
wise, could not be persuaded to make use of this 
opportunity, but loitered, if I may be allowed to say 
so, till the Scots, with a brigade of horse and 2000 
foot, had joined him ; and then "^t was not thought 
proper to engage them. 

I took this opportunity to go to Shrewsbury to 
visit my fitther, who was a prisoner of war there, get- 
ting a pass from the enemy^s governor. They allowed 
him the liberty of the town, and sometimes to go to 
his own house upon his parole, so that his confinement 
was not very much to his personal injury. But this, 
together with the charges he had been at in raising 
the regiment, and above £90fiOO in money and 
plate^ which at several times he had lent, or given 
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rather to the king, had reduced our famHj to 

ill drcumstaiioes ; and now they talked of cutting 

down his woods. 

I had a great deal of discourse with my fietther on 
this affair ; and, finding him extremely concerned, I 
ofiered to go to the king and desire his leave to 
go to London and treat about his composition, 
or to render myself a prisoner in his stead, while he 
went up himsell In this difficulty I treated with 
the governor of the town, who very civilly offered 
roe his pass to go for London, which I accepted, 
and, waiting on Prince Rupert, who was then at 
Worcester, I acquainted him with my design. Hie 
prince was unwilling I should go to London; but 
told me he had some prisoners of the ParliamenVs 
friends in Cumberland, and he would get an exchange 
for my father. I told him if he would give me his 
word for it I knew I might depend upon it, other- 
wise there was so many of the king^s party in their 
hands, that his Majesty was tired with solidtations 
for exchanges, for we never had a prisoner but there 
was ten offers of exchanges for him. The prince 
told me I should depend upon him ; and he was as 
good as his word quickly after. 

While the prince lay at Worcester he had an in- 
cursion into Herefordshire, and having made some 
of the gentlemen prisoners, brought th^ to Wcm> 
cester ; and though it was an action whidh had not 
been usual, they being persons not in arms, yet ihe 
like being my father^s case, who was really not in 
commission, nor in any military service, having 
resigned his regiment tluee years before to me, tho 
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prince insisted on exchanging tbem tor soch as the 
Parliament had in custody in like circumstances. 
The gentlemen seeing no remedy, solicited their own 
ease at the Parliament, and got it passed in their 
behalf; and by this means my fistther got his liberty, 
and by the assistance of the Earl of Denbigh got 
leave to come to London to make a composition as a 
delinquent for his estate. This they diarged at 
jP7000, but by the assistance of the same noble per- 
scm he got off for J^4000. Some members of the 
committee moved very kindly that my fetther should 
oUige me to quit the king'*s service, but that, as a 
thing which might be out of his power, was not 
insisted on. 

The modelling the Parliament army took them 
up all this winter, and we were in great hopes the 
divisions which appeared amongst them might have 
weakened their peuty; but when they voted Sir 
Hiomas Fairfax to be general, I confess I was con- 
vinced the king^s affairs were lost and desperate. 
Sir Thomas, abating the sseal of his party, and the 
mistaken opinion of his cause, was the fittest man 
amongst them to undertake the charge. He was a 
complete general, strict in his discipline, wary in 
conduct, fearless in action, unwearied in the fatigue 
of the war, and withal, of a modest, noble, generous 
disposition. We all apprehended danger from him, 
and heartily wished him of our own side ; and the 
king was so sensible, though he would not discover 
it, that when an account was brought him of the 
choice they had made, he replied, ^ he was sorry for 
it ; he had rather it had been anybody but he.^ 
«> [806] 
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Hie fint attempts of this new general and new 
annj were at Oxford, which, by the neighbourhood 
of a namerons garrison in Abingdon, began to be 
yery mudi straitened for provisicms; and the new 
forces under Cromwell and Skippon, one lieutenani- 
genend, the other major-general to Fairfax, approach- 
ing with a design to Uock it up, the king left the 
place, supposing his absence would draw them away, 
as it soon did. 

The king resolving to leave Oxford, marches from 
thence with all his forces, the garrison excepted, with 
design to have gone to Bristol ; but the plague was 
in Bristol, which altered the measures, and changed 
the course of the king'^s designs, so he marched for 
Worcester about the banning of June 164^. The 
foot, with a train of forty pieces of cannon, marching 
into Worcester, the horse stayed behind some time 
in Gloucestershire. 

The first action our army did, was to raise the 
si^ of Chester ; Sir William Brereton had besi^ed 
it, or rather blocked it up, and when his Majesty came 
to Worcester, he sent Prince Rupert with 4000 horse 
and dragoons, with orders to join some foot out of 
Wales, to raise the si^ ; but Sir William thought 
fit to withdraw, and not stay for them, and the town 
was fi-eed without fighting. The governor took care 
in this interval to furnish himself with all things 
necessary for another siege ; and, as for ammunition 
and other necessaries, he was in no want. 

I was sent with a party into Staffordshire, with 
design to intercept . a convoy of stores coming from 
London, for the use of Sir William Brereton ; but 
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ihey having some notice of the design, stopped, and 
went out of the road to Burton-upcHi-Trent, and so 
I missed them ; but that we might not come back 
quite empty, we attacked Hawkesley House, and ixxik 
it, where we got good booty, and brought eighty 
prisoners back to Worcester* From Worcester the 
king advanced into Shropshire, and took his head- 
quarters at Bridgnorth. This was a very happy 
march of the king^ and had his Majesty proceeded, 
he had certainly cleared the north once more of his 
enemies, for the country was generally for him. At 
his advancing so far as Bridgnorth, Sir William 
Brereton fled up into Lancashire ; the Scots brigades 
who were with him retreated into the north, while 
yet the king was above forty miles from them, and 
all things lay open for conquest The new generals^ 
Fairfax and Cromwell, lay about Oxford, preparing 
as if they would beside it, and gave the king^s army 
so much leisure, that his Majesty might have been at 
Newcastle before they could have been half way to 
him. But Heaven, when the ruin of a person or party 
is determined, always so in£Eituates their counsels as 
to make them instrumental to it themselves. 

The king let slip this great opportunity, as some 
thought, intending to break into the associated coun- 
ties of Northampton, Cambridge, Norfolk, where he 
had some interests forming. What the design was, we 
knew not, but the king turns eastward, and marches 
into Leicestershire, and having treated the countiy 
but very indifferentiy, as having deserved no better 
of us, laid siege to Leicester. 

This was but a short si^ ; for the kii^, resolving 
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not to lose time, fell on with his great guns, and hav- 
ing beaten down their works, our foot entered, after 
a vigorous resistance, and took the town by storm. 
There was some blood shed h«re, the town being 
earned by assault ; but it was their own faults ; fw 
after the town was taken, the soldiers and townsmen 
obstinately fought us in the market-plaoe ; insomuch 
that the horse was called to enter the town to clear 
the streets. But this was not all ; I was commanded 
to advance with these horse, being three r^ments, 
and to enter the town ; the foot, who were engaged 
in the streets, crying out, ^ Horse, horse.^ Immedi- 
ately I advanced to the gate, for we were drawn up 
about musket-shot from the works, to have supported 
bur foot in case of a sally. Having seized the gate, 
I placed a guard of hone th^re, with orders to let 
nobody pass in or out, and dividing my troops, rode 
up by two ways towards the market-place. The 
garrison defending themselves in the market-place 
and in the churchyard with great obstinacy, killed 
us a great many men ; but as soon as our horse ap- 
peared they demanded quarter, whidi our foot refused 
them in the first heat, as is frequ^t in all nations, in 
like cases, till at last they threw down their arms, 
and yielded at discretion ; and then I can testify to 
the world, that fair quarter was given them. I am 
the more particular in this relation, having be^ 
an eye-witness of the action, because the king was 
reproached in all the puUic libels, with which those 
times abounded, for having put a great many to 
death, and hanged the committee of the Parliament, 
and some Scots, in cold blood, which was a notorious 
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forgery ; and as I am sure there was no such thing 
done, so I must acknowledge I never saw any inclina- 
tion in his Majesty to cruelty, or to act anything 
whidi was not practised by the general laws of war, 
and by men of honour in all nations. 

But the matter of fiurt, in respect to the garrison, 
was as I have related ; and, if they had thrown 
down their arms sooner, they had had mercy sooner ; 
but it was not for a conquering army, entering a 
town by storm, to offer conditions of quarter in the 
streets. 

Another circumstance was,*'tfaat a great many of 
the inhabitants, both men and women, were killed, 
which is most true ; and the case was thus : the in- 
habitants, to show their over-forward sseal to defend 
the town, fought in the breach; nay, the very 
women, to the honour of the Leicester ladies, if th^ 
like it, officiously did their parts ; and after the town 
was taken, and when, if they had had any brains in 
their zeal, they would have kept their houses, and 
been quiet, they fired upon our men out of their 
windows, and from the tops of their houses, and 
threw tiles upon their heads ; and I had several of 
my men wounded so, and seven or eight killed. 
This exasperated us to the last degree ; and, finding 
one house better manned than ordinary, and many 
shot fired at us out of the windows, I caused my men 
to attack it, resolved to make them an example for 
the rest; whidi they did, and breaking open the 
doOTB, they killed all they found there, without dis- 
thiction ; and I appeal to the world if they were to 
Uame. If the Parliament committee, or the Scots 
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deputies were here, they ought to have been quiet, 
since the town was taken ; but thej began with us, 
and, I think, brought it upon themselves. This is 
the whole case, so far as came within my knowledge, 
for which his Majesty was so much abused. 

We took here Colonel Grray and Captain Hacker, 
and about 800 prisoners, and about 800 more were 
killed. This was the last day of May 1646. 

His Majesty having given over Oxford for lost, 
continued here some days, reviewed the town, ordered 
the fortifications to be augmented, and prepares to 
make it the seat of war. But the Pariiament, roused 
at this appearance of the king^s army, orders their 
general to raise the siege of Oxford, where the garri- 
son had, in a sally, ruined some of their works, and 
kiUed them 160 men, taking several prisoners, and 
carrying them with them into the city ; and orders 
him to march towards Leicester, to observe the kii^. 

The king had now a small, but gallant army, all 
brave tried soldiers, and seemed eager to engage the 
new-modelled army; and his Majesty, hearing that 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, having raised the siege of Ox- 
ford, advanced towards him, fidrly saves him the 
trouble of a long march, and meets him half way. 

The army lay at Daventry, and Fairfax at Tow- 
cester, about eight miles off. Here the king sends 
away 600 horse, with 8000 head of cattle, to relieve 
his people in Oxford ; the cattle he might have spared 
better than the men. The king having thus victualled 
Oxford, changes his resolution of fighting Fairfisoc, to 
whom Cromwell was now joined with 4000 men, or 
was within a day^s march, and mardies northward. 
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This was unhappy counsd, because late given. Had 
we marched northward at first, we had done it ; but 
thus it was. Now we mardied with a triumphing 
enemy at our heels, and at Naseby their advanced 
parties attacked our rear. The king, upon this, 
alters his resolution again, and resolves to fight, and 
at midnight calls us up at Harborough to come to a 
council of war. Fate and the king^s opinion deter- 
mined the coimcil of war ; and ^t was resolved to fight. 
Accordingly the van, in which was Prince Ruperf s 
brigade of horse, of which my regiment was a part, 
countermarched early in the morning. 

By five o^dock in the morning, the whole army, in 
order of battle, began to descry the enemy from the 
rising grounds, about a mile from Naseby, and moved 
towards them. They were drawn up on a little 
ascent in a laige common fallow field, in one line 
extended from one side of the field to the other, the 
field something more than a mile over, our army in 
the same order, in one line, with the reserve. 

The king led the main battle of foot, Prince 
Rupert the right wing of the horse, and Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale the left. Of the enemy Fairfax and 
Skippon led the body, Cromwell and Rossiter the 
right, and Ireton the left, the numbers of both armies 
so equal, as not to diffisr 500 men, save that the king 
had most horse by about 1000, and Fairfax most 
foot by about 500. The number was in each army 
about 18,000 men. 

The armies coming dose up, the wings engaged 
first The prince with his right wing chaiged with 
his w<mted fruy^ and drove all the Parliament's wing 
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of horse, one divisioii excepted, dear out of the field; 
Ireton, who commanded this wing, give him his doe, 
rallied often, and fought like a lion ; but our wing 
bore down all before them, and pursued them with a 
terrible execution. 

Ireton seeing one division of his horse left, repaired 
to them, and keeping his ground, fell foul of a bri- 
gade of our foot, who coming up to the head of the 
line, he like a madman charges them with his hcxree. 
But they with their pikes tore him to pieces ; so that 
this division was entirely ruined. Ireton himself 
thrust through the thigh with a pike, wounded in 
the face with a halberd, was unhorsed and taken 
prisoner. 

Cromwell, who commanded the Parliament's right 
wing, chaiged Sir Marmaduke Langdale with ex- 
traordinaiy fiiry, but he, an old tried soldier, stood 
firm, and received the chaige with equal gallantry, 
exdianging all their shot, carabines and pistols, and 
then fell on sword in hand. Rossiter and Whalley 
had the better on the point of the wing, and routed 
two divisions of horse, pushed them bdiind the 
reserves, where they rallied and diaiged again, but 
were at last defeated ; the rest of the horse, now 
charged in the flank, retreated fighting, and were 
pushed behind the reserves of foot. 

While this was doing the foot engaged with equal 
fierceness, and for two hours there was a ternUe fire. 
The king's foot, backed with gallant officers, and full 
of rage at the rout of their hme^ bote down the 
enemy's brigade led by Skippon. The old man, 
wounded, bleeding, retreats to their reserves. All 
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the foot, except the generaTs brigade, were thus 
driven into the reBerves, where their officers rallied 
iheokj and bring them on toa freshchaige ; and here 
the horse, having driven our horse above a quarter of 
a mile from the foot, face about, and fall in on the 
rear of the foot. 

Had our right wing done thus, the day had been 
secured ; but Prince Rupert, according to his custom, 
following the flying enemy, never concerned himself 
with the safety of those behind ; and yet he returned 
sooner than he had done in like cases too. At our 
return we found all in confusion, our foot broken, 
all but one brigade, which, though charged in the 
front, flank, and rear, could not be broken till Sir 
Thomas Fairfax himself came up to the chaige 
with fi^h men, and then they were rather cut in 
pieces than beaten, for they stood with their pikes 
chaiged every way to the last extremity. 

In this condition, at the distance of a quarter of 
a mile, we saw the king rallying his horse, and 
preparing to renew the fight; and our wing of 
hone coming up to him, gave him opportunity to 
draw up a large body of horse, so laige that all 
the enemy^s horse &dng us stood still and looked 
on, but did not think flt to charge us till their foot, 
who had entirely broken our main battle, were put 
into order again, and brought up to us. 

Hie officers about the king advised his Majesty 
rather to draw off; for, since our foot were lost, 
it would be too much odds to expose the horse to 
the fury of their whole army, and would but be 
sacrifidng his best troops without any hopes of 
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succem. The king, tlmii^ witk great xegn^ at 
the loss of his foot, yet seeing there vas no other 
hope, took this advioe, and retreated in good atda 
to Harborough, and from thenoe to Leicester. 

This was the occasion of the enemy having so 
great a number of prisoners; for the horse bdng 
thus gone off, the foot had no means to make their 
retreat, and were obliged to yield themsdves* Com- 
missary-Gr^eral Ireton being taken by a captain of 
foot, makes the captain his prisoner, to save his 
life, and gives him his liberty for his courtesy 
before. 

Cromwell and Rossiter^ with all the enemy^s 
horse, followed us as fisur as Leicester, and killed all 
that they could lay hold on straggling from the 
body, but durst not attempt to chaige us in a body. 
The king, eocpecting the enemy would come to 
Leicester, removes to Ashby-de-la-Zoudi, where we 
had some time to re-collect ourselves. 

This was the most frttal action of the whole war, 
not so much for the loss of our cannon, ammunition, 
and baggage, of whidi the enemy boasted so mudi, 
but as it was impossible for the king ever to re- 
trieve it The foot, the best that ev^ he was 
master o^ could never be supplied ; his army in the 
west was exposed to certain ruin, the nortti over- 
run with the Scots; in short, the case grew des- 
perate, and the king was once upon the point of 
bidding us aU disband, and shift for ourselves. 

We lost in this fi^t not above SOOO slain, and 
the Parliament near as many, but the prisoners 
were a great number ; the whole body of foot bein|^ 
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as I have said, dispersed, there were 4600 prisoners, 
besides 400 officers, 2000 horses, 12 pieces of cannon, 
40 barrels of powder, all the king^s baggage, coaches, 
most of his servants, and his secretary, with his 
cabinet of letters, of which the Parliament made 
great improvement, and basely enough caused his 
private letters — between his Majesty and the 
queen, her Majesty^s letters to the king, and a 
great deal of sudi stuff — to be printed. 

After this fatal blow, being retreated, as I have 
said, to Ashby-de-la-Zouch in Leicestmhire, the 
king ordered us to divide; his Majesty, with a body 
of horse, about 8000, went to Lichfield, and through 
Cheshire into North Wales, and Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, with about SfiOO, went to Newark. 

The king remained in Wales for several months ; 
and though the length of the war had almost 
drained that country of men, yet the king raised a 
great many men there, recruited his horse regiments, 
and got together six or seven r^ments of foot, 
which seemed to look like the beginning of a new 
army. 

I had frequent discourses with his Majesty in this 
low ^b of his afiairs, and he would often wish he 
had not exposed his army at Naseby. I took the 
freedom once to make a propositicm to his Majesty, 
which, if it had taken effect, I verily believe would 
have given a new turn to his affairs ; and that was, 
at once to slight all his garrisons in the kingdom, 
and give private orders to all the soldiers in every 
place, to join in bodies, and meet at two general 
rendezvous, which I would have appointed to be, 
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one at Bristol, and one at West Chester. I demon- 
strated how easily all the forces might reach these 
two jdaoes ; and both being strong and wealthy 
places, and both seaports, he would have a free com- 
munication by sea with Irdand, and with his friends 
abroad; and having Wales entirely his own, he 
might yet have an opportunity to make good terms 
for himself, or else have another £ur field with the 
enemy. 

Upon a £ur calculation oi his troops in several 
garrisons and small bodies dispersed about, I c<m- 
▼inced the king, by his own accounts, that he might 
have two complete armies, eadi of 25,000 foot, 
8000 horse, and SOOO dragoons; that the Lord 
Goring and the Lord Hopton might ship all their 
forces, and come by sea in two tides, and be with 
him in a shorter time than the enemy could follow. 
With two sudi bodies he might ftce the enemy, and 
make a day of it ; but now his men wete only sacri- 
ficed, and eaten up by piecemeal in a party-war, and 
spent their lives and estates to do him no service. 
That if the Parliament garrisoned the towns and 
castles he should quit, they would lessen their army, 
and not dare to see him in the field; and if they did 
not, but left them open, then \ would be no loss to 
him, but he might possess them as often as he 
pleased. 

This advice I piessed with such arguments, that 
the king was once going to despatch orders for the 
doing it; but to be irresolute in counsel is always 
the companion of a declining fortune ; the king was 
doubtful, and could not resolve until it was too late. 
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And yet, though the king^s forces were very low, 
his Majesty was resolved to make one adventure 
more, and it was a strange one ; for, with but a 
handful of men, he made a desperate mardi, almost 
250 miles in the middle of the whole kingdom, com- 
passed about with armies and parties innumerable, 
traversed the heart of his enemy^s country, entered 
their associated counties, where no army had ever 
yet come, and in spite of all their victorious troops 
facing and foUowing him, alarmed even London 
itself and returned safe to Oxford. 

His Majesty continued in Wales from the battle 
at Naseby till the 5th or 6th of August, and till he 
had an account from all parts of the progress of his 
enemies, and the posture of his own affairs. 

Here we found, that the enemy being hard [nressed 
in Somersetshire by the Lord Groring, and Lord 
Hopton^s forces, who had taken Bridgewater, and 
disb-essed Taunton, which was now at the point of 
surrender, they had ordered Fairfax and (^mwell, 
and the whole army, to march westward to relieve 
the town; which they did, and Gk>ring^s troops 
were worsted, and himself wounded at the fight at 
Langport 

The Scots, who were always the dead weight upon 
the king^s affairs, having no more work to do in the 
north, were, at the Parliament's desire, advanced 
southward, and then ordered away towards South 
Wales, and were set down to the siege of Hereford. 
Here this &mous Scotch army spent several months 
in a fiiiitless siege, ill provided of ammunition, and 
worse with money; and having sat near three 
[817] 
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broke in upon him in two places, and had routed one 
troop, cutting them off from the body, and had made 
them all prisoners. Upon this I fell in with the 
800 horse, and cleared my major from a party who 
diaiged him in the flank ; the dragoons immediately 
lighting, one party of them comes up on my wing, 
and saluting the enemy with their muskets, put them 
to a stand, the other peji;y of dragoons wheeling to the 
left endeavouring to get behind them. The enemy, 
perceiving they should be overpowered, retreated in 
as good order as they could, but left us most of our 
prisoners, and about thirty of their own. We lost 
about fifteen of our men, and the enemy about forty, 
chiefly by the fire of our dragoons in their retreat. 

In this posture we continued our march ; and 
though the king halted at Lichfield — which was a 
dangerous article, having so many of the «emy^s 
troops upon his hands, and this time gave them 
opportunity to get into a body — yet the Scots, with 
their General Leslie, resolving for the north, the 
rest of the troops were not able to face us, till, hav- 
ing ravaged the enemy^s country through Stafford- 
shire, Warwick, Leicester, and Nottinghamshire, we 
came to the leaguer before Newark. 

The king was once more in the mind to have gone 
into Scotland, and called a council of war to that 
purpose ; but then it was resolved by all hands that 
it would be too late to attempt it, fc»: the Scots and 
Major-Greneral Poyntz were before us, and several 
strong bodies of horse in our rear ; and there was no 
venturing now, unless any advantage presented to 
rout one of those parties which attended us. 
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Upon these and like considerations we resolved for 
Newark ; on our approach the forces which blocked 
up that town drew off, being too weak to oppose us, 
for the king was now above 5000 horse and dragoons, 
besides 800 horse and dragoons he took with him 
fixrai Newark, 

We halted at Newark to assist the garrison, or 
give them time rather to furnish themselves from 
the country with what they wanted, which they were 
very diligent in doing ; toir in two days^ time they 
filled a laige island which lies under the town, be- 
tween the two branches of the Trent, with sheep, 
oxen, cows, and horses, an incredible number ; and 
our affairs being now something desperate, we were 
not very nice in our usage of the country, for really 
if it was not with a resolution both to punish 
the memy and enrich ourselves, no man can give any 
rational account why this desperate journey was 
undertaken. 7 is certain the Newarkers, in the 
respite they gained by our coming, got above <f 60,000 
from the country round them in com, cattle, money, 
and other plunder. 

From hence we broke into Lincolnshire, and the 
king lay at Belvoir Castle, and from Belvoir Castle to 
Stamford. The swiftness of our march was a terrible 
surprise to the enemy ; for our van being at a village 
on the great road called Stilton, the country people 
fled into the Isle of Ely, and every way, as if all was 
lost. Indeed our dragoons treated the country very 
coarsely, and all our men in general made themselves 
rich. Between Stilton and Huntingdon we had a 
small bustle with some of the associated troops of 
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hone, but they were soon routed, and fled to Hunt- 
ii^on, where they gave such an account of ub to 
their fellows that they did not think fit to stay for 
us, but left their foot to defend themselves as wdl 
as they coukL 

While this was doing in the van a party from 
Burleigh House, near Stamfcml, the seat of the Earl 
of Exeter, pursued four troops of our horse, who^ 
stra^ling towards Peterborough, and committing 
some disorders there, were surprised before th^ could 
get into a posture of fighting ; and encumbered, as 
I suppose, with their plunder, they were entirely 
routed, lost most of their horses, and wm forced to 
come away on foot ; but finding themselves in this 
condition, they got in a body into the ^closures, 
and in that posture turning dragoons, they lined the 
hedges, and fired upon the enemy with their carabines. 
This way of fighting, though not very pleasant to 
troopers, put the enemy^s horse to some stand, and 
encouraged our men to venture into a village, where 
the enemy had secured forty of their horse; and 
boldly charging the guard, tiiey beat than ofl^ and 
recovering those horses, the rest made their retreat 
good to Wansford Bridge; but we lost near 100 
horses, and about twelve of our men taken prisoners. 

The next day the king took Huntingdon ; the foot 
which were left in the town, as I observed by their 
horse, had posted themselves at the foot of the bridge, 
and fortified the pass, with such things as the haste 
and shortness of the time would allow ; and in this 
posture they seemed resolute to defend themselves. 
I confess, had they in time planted a good force 
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here, they might have pat a fiill stop to our little 
army ; for the river is lurge and deep, the country on 
the left marshy, full of drains and ditches, and unfit 
for horse, and we must have either turned back, or 
took the right hand into Bedfordshire ; but here not 
being above 400 foot, and they forsaken of their 
horse, the resistance they made was to no other 
purpose than to give us occasion to knock them on 
the head, and plunder the town. 

However, they defended the bridge, as I have 
said, and opposed our passage. I was this day in 
the van, and our forlorn having entered Huntingdon 
without any great resistance till they came to the 
bridge, finding it barricaded, they sent me word ; I 
caused the troops to halt, and rode up to the forlorn, 
to view the countenance of the enemy, and found by 
the posture they had put themselves in, that they 
resolved to sell us the passage as dear as they could. 

I sent to the king for some dragoons, and gave 
him account of what I observed of the enemy, and 
that I judged them to be 1000 men ; for I could 
not particularly see their numbers. Accordingly 
the king ordered 600 dragoons to attack the bridge, 
commanded by a major ; the enemy had SOO musket- 
eers jdaoedon the bridge, their barricade served them 
for a breastwork on the front, and the low walls on 
the bridge served to secure their flanks. Two bodies 
of their foot were placed on the opposite banks of the 
river, and a reserve stood in the highway on the rear. 
The number of their men could not have been better 
cnrdered, and they wanted not courage answerable 
to the conduct of the party. They were com- 
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manded by one B^uiet, a resolute officer, who 
stood in the front of his men on the bridge with a 
pike in his hand. 

Before we began to fall on, the king ordered to 
view the river, to see if it was nowhere passable, or 
any boat to be had ; but the river being not fordable, 
and the boats all secured on the other side, the at- 
tack was resolved on, and the dragoons fell on with 
extraordinary bravery. The foot defended then- 
selves obstinately, and beat off our dragoons twice, 
and though Bennet was killed upon the spot, and 
after him his lieutenant, yet their officm relieving 
them with fr^h men, they would certainly have 
beat us all off, had nut a venturous fellow, one of 
our dragoons, thrown himself into the river, swam 
over, and, in the midst of a shower of musket-bullets, 
cut the rope which tied a great flat-bottom boat, and 
brought her over. With the help of this boat, I got 
over 100 troopers first, and then their horses, and 
then SOO more without their horses ; and with this 
party fell in with one of the small bodies oi foot 
that were posted on that side, and having routed 
them, and after them the reserve which stood on the 
road, I made up to the other party. They rtood 
their ground, and having rallied the mnawaya of 
both the other pcLrties, charged me with thdr pikes, 
and brought me to a retreat ; but by this time the 
king had sent over 800 men mine, and they ooming 
up to me the foot retreated. Those on the bridge 
finding how ^t was, and havii^ no supplies sent them, 
as before, jGednted, and fled ; and the diagoms rasli- 
ing.forward most of them were killed ; about 160 of 
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the enemy were killed, of which all the oiScers at the 
bridge, the rest run away. 

The town suffered for it, for our men left them 
Httle of anything they could carry. Here we halted 
and raised contributions, took money of the coiintry 
and of the open towns, to exempt them from plunder. 
Twice we faced the town of Cambridge, and several 
of our officers advised his Majesty to storm it But 
having no foot, and but ISOO dragoons, wiser heads 
diverted him from it, and leaving Cambridge on the 
left, we marched to Wobum, in Bedfordshire, and 
our parties raised money all over the county quite 
into Hertfordshire, within five miles of St. Alban^s. 

The swiftness of our march, and uncertainty whidi 
way we intended, prevented all possible preparation 
to oppose us, and we met with no party able to make 
head against us. From Wobum the king went 
through Buckingham to Oxford ; some of our men 
straggling in the villages for plunder, were often 
picked up by the enemy. But in all this long mardi 
we did not lose SOO men, got an incredible booty, 
and brought six waggons laden with money, besides 
SOOO horses and 8000 head of cattle, into Oxford. 
From Oxford his Majesty moves again into Glouces- 
tershire, having left about 1600 of his horse at 
Oxford to scour the country, and raise contributions, 
which they did as far as Reading. 

Sir Thomas Fairfisa was returned from taking 
Bridgewater, and was sat down before Bristol, in 
which Prince Rupert commanded with a strong gar- 
rison, 2600 foot and 1000 horse. We had not force 
enough to attempt anything there. But the Scots, 
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who lay still before Hereford, wexe afraid of m, 
having before parted with all their horse und^ 
Lieutenant-GenenJ Leslie, and but ill stored with 
provisions ; and if we came on their backs, were in a 
£ur way to be starved, or made to buy their 
provisions at the price of their blood« 

His Majesty was s^isible of this, and had we had 
but ten regiments of foot, would certainly have foi^ht 
the Scots. But we had no foot, or so few as was not 
worth while to march them. However, the king 
marched to Worcester, and the Scots, apprehending 
they should be blocked up, immediately raised the 
siq^e, pretending it was to go help their brethren in 
Scotland, and away they marched northwards. 

We picked up some of their stragglers, but th^ 
were so poor, had been so ill paid, and so harassed 
at the siege, that they had neither money nor clothes ; 
and the poor soldiers fed upon apples and roots, and 
ate the very green com as it grew in the fields, which 
reduced them to a very sorry condition of health, for 
they died like people infected with the plague. 

was now debated whether we should yet march 
for Scotland, but two things prevented — ( 1.) The 
plague was broke out there, and multitudes died of 
it, which made the king backward, and the men more 
backward. ( ft.) The Marquis of Montrose, having 
routed a whole brigade of Leslie^s best horse, and 
carried all before him, wrote to his Majesty that he 
did not now want assistance, but was in hopes in a 
few daj^ to send a body of foot into England to his 
Majesty^s assistance. This over-confidence of his was 
his ruin; for, on the contrary, had he earnestly 
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prated the king to have marched, and fidlen in with 
his hone, the king had done it, and been absolutely 
master of Scotland in a fortnight^s time ; but Moot- 
rose was too confident, and defied them all, till at 
last they got their forces together, and Leslie with 
his horse out of England, and wonted him in two or 
three encounten, and then never left him till they 
drove him out of Scotland. 

While his Majesty stayed at Worcester, several 
messengen came to him from Cheshire for relief, 
being exceedingly straitened by the forces of the 
Parliament; in order to which the king mardied^ 
but Shrewsbury being in the enemy^s hands, he 
was obliged to go round by Ludlow, where he was 
joined by some foot out of Wales. I took this 
opportunity to ask his Majesty^s leave to go by 
Shiewsbuiy to my fetther^s, and, taking only two 
servants, I left the army two days before they 
marched. 

This was the most unsoldier-like action that ever 
I was guilty o^ to go out of the army to pay a 
visit when a time of action was just at hand ; and, 
though I protest I had not the least intimaticm, no^ 
not fit>m my own thoughts, that the army would 
engage, at least before they came to Chester, before 
which I intended to meet them, yet it looked so 
ill, so like an excuse or a sham of oowaplice, or 
disaffection to the cause and to my master'^s interest, 
or something I know not what, that I could not 
bear to think of it, nor never had the heart to see 
the king^s face after it. 

From Ludlow the king mardied to relieve Ches- 
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ter. FtyyntZy who commanded the Faiiiament^s 
forces, fioJlows the king, with dengn to join with 
the forces before Chester, under Colonel Jones, be- 
fore the king oould come up. To that end Poyntz 
posses through Shrewsbury the day that the king 
marched from Ludlow; yet the king^s tmxB got 
the start of him, and forced him to engage. Had 
the king engaged him but three hours sooner, and 
consequently further off from Chester, he had ruined 
him, for Pojmtz^s men, not able to stand the shock 
of the king^s horse, gave ground, and would in half- 
an-hour more have been beaten out of the field; 
but Colonel Jmes, with a strong party from the 
camp, which was within two miles, comes up in 
the heat of the action, fedls on in the king^s rear, 
and turned the scale of the day. The body was, 
after an obstinate fight, defeated, and a great many 
gentlemen of quality killed and taken prisonm. 
The Earl of Lichfield was of the number of the 
former, and sixty'-seven officers of the latter, with 
1000 others. The king, with about 600 horse, got 
into Chester, and from thenoe into Wales, whither 
all that could get away made up to him as £ut as 
they could, but in a bad ccmdition. 

This was the last stroke they struck ; the rest of 
the war was nothing but taking all his garrisons 
from him one by one, till they finished the war 
with the captivating his person, and then^ for 
want of other business, fell to fighting with one 
another. 

I was quite disconsolate at the news of this last 
action, and the more because I was not there. My 
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regiment was wholly dispersed, my lieutenant-col- 
onel, a gentleman of a good family, and a near 
relation to my mother, was prisoner, my major and 
three captains killed, and most of the rest prisoners. 

The king, hopeless of any considmible party in 
Wales, Bristol being surrendered, sends for Prince 
Rupert and Prince Maurice, who came to him. 
With them, and the Lord Digby, Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, and a great train of gentlemen, his Ma- 
jesty mardies to Newark again, leaves 1000 horse 
with Sir William Vaughan to attempt the relief of 
Chester, in doing whereof he was routed the second 
time by Jones and his men, and entirely dispersed. 

The chief strength the king had in these parts 
was at Newark, and the Parliament were very earnest 
with the Scots to march southward and to lay siege 
to Newark ; and while the Parliament pressed them 
to it, and they sat still and delayed it, several heats 
began, and some ill blood between them, which 
afterwards broke out into open war. The English 
reproached the Scots with pretending to help them, 
and really hindering their affairs. The Scots re- 
turned that they came to %ht for them, and are 
left to be starved, and can neither get money nor 
clothes. At last they came to this, the Scots will 
come to the siege if the Parliament will send them 
money, but not before. However, as people sooner 
agree in doing ill than in doing well, they came 
to terms, and the Soots came with their whole army 
to the siege of Newark. 

The king, foreseeing the siege, calls his friends 
about him, tells them he sees his drcumstances are 
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sudi that they can help him but litUe, nor he pfo- 
tect them, and advises them to separate. The Lord 
Digby, with Sir Marmaduke Lan^lale, with a strong 
body of horse, attempt to get into Scotland to join 
with Montrose, who was still in the Highlands, 
though reduced to a low ebb, but these gentlemen 
are fallen upon on every side and routed, and at 
last, being totally broken and dispmed, they fly to 
the Earl of Derby^s protection in tiie Isle of Man. 

Prince Rupert, Prince Maurice, Colonel Geraxd, 
and above 400 gentlemen, all officers of horse, lay 
their commissions down, and seising upon Wootton 
House for a retreat, make proposals to the Parlia- 
mmt to leave the kingdom, upon their parole not to 
return again in arms against the Parliament, whidi 
was accepted, though afterwards the prince declined 
it. I sent my man post to the prince to be included 
in this treaty, and for leave for all that would accept 
of like conditions, but they had given in the list of 
their names, and could not alter it 

This was a sad time. The poor remains of the 
king^s fortunes went ever3rwhere to wreck. Every 
garrison of the enemy was full of the Cavalier prison- 
ers, and every garrison the king had was beset with 
enemies, either blocked up or besieged. Goring and 
the Lord Hopton were the only remainders of the 
king^s forces which kept in a body, and Fairfiuc was 
pushing them with all imaginable vigour with his 
whole army about Exeter and other parts of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall. 

In this condition the king left Newark in the 
night, and got to Oxford. The king had in OxSasd 
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8000 roen, and the towns of Banbury, Earringdon, 
Donnington Castle, and such places as might have 
been brought together in twenty-four hours, 15,000 
or 90,000 men, with which, if he had then resolved 
to have quitted the place, and collected the forces in 
Worcester, Hereford, Lichfield, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
and all the small castles and garrisons he had there- 
abouts, he might have had near 40,000 men, might 
have beaten the Scots from Newark, Colonel Jones 
firom Chester, and all, before Fairfax, who was in the 
west, could be able to come to their relief. And this 
his Majesty^s friends in North Wales had concerted ; 
and, in order to it. Sir Jacob Ashby gathered what 
forces he could, in our parts, and attempted to join 
the king at Oxford, and to have proposed it to him ; 
but Sir Jacob was entirely routed at Stow-on-the- 
Wold, and taken prisoner, and of 8000 men not 
above 600 came to Oxford. 

All the king^s garrisons dropped one by one; 
Hereford, which had stood out against the whole 
army of the Scots, was surprised by six men and a 
lieutenant dressed up for country labourers, and a 
constable pressed to work, who cut the guards in 
pieces, and let in a party of the enemy. Chester 
was reduced by famine, all the attempts the king 
made to relieve it being frustrated. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax routed the Lord Hopton at 
Torrington, and drove him to such extremities, that 
he was forced up into the £Euihest comet of Com- 
walL The Lord Hopton had a gallant body of 
horse with him of nine brigades, but no foot ; Fair- 
&X, a great army. 
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Heartiest, and tired out with oontinual ill news, 
and ill suoceas, I had finequent meetings with some 
gentlemen who had escaped from the rout of Sir 
William Vaugfaan, and we agreed upon a meeting 
at Worcester, of all the friends we could get, to see if 
we could raise a body fit to do any service ; or, if not, 
to consida* what was to be done. At this meeting 
we had almost as many opinions as people; our 
strength appeared too weak to make any attempt, 
the game was too far gone in our parts to be re- 
trieved ; all we could make up did not amount to 
above 800 horse. 

TTwas unanimously agreed not to go into the 
Parliament as long as our royal master did not give 
up the cause ; but in all places, and by all possible 
methods, to do him all the service we could. Some 
proposed one thing, some another; at last we jhto- 
posed getting vessels to carry us to the Ide of Man 
to the E^l of Derby, as Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
Lord Digby, and oihm had done. I did not foresee 
any service it would be to the king^s afiairs, but I 
started a proposal that, marching to Pembroke in a 
body, we should there seize upon all the vessels we 
could, and embarking ourselves, horses, and what 
foot we could get, cross the Severn Sea, and land in 
Cornwall to the assistance of Prince Charles, who was 
in the army of the Lord Hopton, and where only 
there seemed to be any possibility of a chance fat 
the remaining part of our cause. 

This proposal was not without its difficulties, as 
how to get to the seaside, and, when thare, what 
assurance of shipping. The enemy, under Major* 
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General Laoghoni, had overrun Wales^ and would 
be next to impossible to effect it. 

We could never cany our proposal with the whde 
assemblj ; but, however, about 200 of us resolved to 
attempt it, and [the] meeting being broken up with- 
out coming to any conclusion, we had a private meet- 
ing among ourselves to effect it. 

We despatched private messengers to Swansea and 
Pembroke, and other places ; but they ^discouraged 
us from the attempt that way, and advised us to go 
higher towards North Wales, where the king's int^- 
est had more friends, and the Parliament no forces* 
Upon this we met, and resolved, and having srat 
several messengers that way, one of my men provided 
us two small vessels in a little creek near Harlech 
Castle, in Merionethshire. We marched away with 
what expedition we could, and embarked in the two 
vessels accordingly. It was the worst voyage sure 
that ever man went ; for first we had no manner of 
accommodation for so many people, hay for our horses 
we got none, or very little, but good store of oats, 
which served us for our own bread as well as proven- 
der for the horses. 

In this condition we put off to sea, and had a fair 
wind all the first night, but early in the morning a 
sudden storm drove us within two or three leagues of 
Ireland. In this pickle^ sea-sick, our horses rolling 
about upon one another, and ourselves stifled for want 
of room, no cabins nor beds, very cold weather, and 
very indifferent diet, we wished ourselves ashore again 
a thousand times ; and yet we were not willing to go 
ashore in Ireland if we could help it; for the rebds 
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having possession of every jdacey that was just having 
our throats cut at once. Having roUed about at the 
mercy of the winds all day, the storm ceasing in the 
evening, we had fair weather again, but wind enough, 
idiich being laige, in two days and a night we came 
upon the coast of Cornwall, and, to our no small com- 
fort, landed the next day at St. Ives, in the county 
of Cornwall. 

We rested ourselves here, and sent an express to 
the Lord Hopton, who was then in Devonshire, 
of our arrival, and desired him to assign us quarters^ 
and send us his farther orders. His lordship ex- 
pressed a very great satisfaction at our arrival, and 
left it to our own conduct to join him as we saw 
convenient. 

We were marching to join him, when news came 
that FairfiEuc had given him an entire defeat at Tor- 
rington. This was but the old story over again. We 
had been used to iU news a great while, and ^t was 
the less surprise to us. 

Upon this news we halted at Bodmin, till we should 
hear fiuther ; and it was not long before we saw a 
confirmation of the news before our eyes, for the Lord 
Hopton, with the remainder of the horse, which he 
had brought off at Torrington in a very shattered 
condition, retreated to Launceston, the first town in 
Cornwall, and hearing that Fairfax pursued him, 
came on to Bodmin. Hither he summoned all the 
troops which he had left, which, when he had got 
together, were a fine body indeed of 6000 horse, but 
few foot but what were at F^ndennis, Barnstaple^ 
and other garrisons. These were commanded by 
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the Lord Hopton. The Lord Goring had taken 
shipping for fVance to get relief a few days before. 

Here a grand council of war was called, and several 
things were proposed, but as it always is in distress, 
people are most irresolute, so '^was here. Some 
were for breaking through by force, our number be- 
ing superior to the enemy'^s hone. To fight them 
with their foot would be desperation and ridiculous ; 
and to retreat would but be to coop up themselves 
in a narrow place, where at last they must be forced 
to fight upon disadvantage, or yield at mercy. 
Others opposed this as a desperate action, and with- 
out probability of success, and all were of different 
opinions. I confess, when I saw how things were, I 
saw \ was a lost game, and I was for the opinicm of 
breaking through, and doing it now, while the 
country was open and large, and not being forced to 
it when it must be with more disadvantage. But 
nothing was resolved on, and so we retreated before 
the enemy. Some small skirmishes there happened 
near Bodmin, but none that were very considerable. 

^ T was the 1st of March when we quitted Bodmin, 
and quartered at large at Columb, St. Dennis, and 
Truro, and the enemy took his quarters at Bodmin, 
posting his horse at the passes from Padstow on the 
north, to Wadebridge, Lostwiihiel, and Fowey, 
spreading so from sea to sea, that now breaking 
through was impossible. There was no more room 
for counsel ; for unless we had ships to carry us ofl^ 
we had nothing to do but when we were fisdlen upon, 
to defend ourselves, and sell vicfany as dear as we 
could to the enemies. 
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The Prince of Wales seeing the distress we were 
in, and loth to fedl into the enemy^s hands, ships 
himself on board some vessels at Falmouth, with 
about 400 lords and gentlemen. And as I had no 
command here to oUige mj attendance, I was once 
going to make one, but my comrades, whom I had 
been the principal occasion of bringing hither, b^an 
to take it ill, that I would leave them, and so I 
resolved we would take our fkte together. 

While thus we had nothing before us but a soldier's 
death, a fair field, and a strong enemy, and people 
began to look one upon another, the soldiers asked 
how their oflScers looked, and the officers asked how 
their soldiers looked, and every day we expected to 
be our last, when unexpectedly the enemy^s general 
sent a trumpet to Truro to my Lord Hopton, with a 
very handsome gentlemanlike offer : — 

That since the general could not be ignorant of his 
present condition, and that the place he was in could 
not afford him subsistence or defence; and especially 
considering that the state of our affairs were such, 
that if we should escape from thence we could not 
remove to our advantage, he had thought good to 
let us know, that if we would deliver up our horses 
and arms, he would, for avoiding the effiision of 
Christian Uood, or the putting any unsoldierly ex- 
tremities upon us, allow such honourable and safe 
ccHiditions, as were rather better tiian our present 
dreumstances could demand, and such as should dis- 
charge him to all the world, as a gentleman, as a 
soldier, and as a Christian. 

After this followed the conditions he would give 
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UB, which were as ii^owsy viz.: — That all the 
soldiery, as well Enj^ish as foreigners, should have 
liberty to go beyond the seas, or to their own dwell- 
ings, as they pleased; and to such as shall choose 
to live at home, protection for their liberty, and 
from all violence and plundering of soldiars, and to 
give them bag and ba^^age, and all their goods, ex- 
cept horses and arms. 

That for officers in commissimis, and gentlemen 
of quality, he would allow them horses for them- 
selves and one servant, or mcnre, suitable to their 
quality, and such arms as are suitable to gentlemen 
of sudi quality travdling in times of peace; ^ad 
such officers as would go beyond sea, should take 
with them their full arms and number of horses as 
are allowed in the army to such officers. 

That aU the troopers shall receive on the delivery 
of their horses, SOs. a man to carry them home ; and 
the general^s pass and recommendation to any gentle- 
man who desires to go to the Parliament to settle 
the composition for their estates. 

Lastly, a very honourable mention of the general, 
and offer of their mediation to the Parliament, to 
treat him as a man of hmiour, and one who has 
been tender of the country, and behaved himself 
with all the moderation and candour that could be 
expected from an enemy. 

Upon the unexpected receipt of this message, a 
council of war was called, and the letter read ; no 
man offinred to speak a word ; the general moved it, 
but every one was loth to begin. 

At last an old colonel starts up, and asked the 
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general what he thought might occasion the writing 
this letter? The general told him, he could not 
tell ; but he could tell, he was sure, of one thing, 
that he knew what was not the occasion of it, viz., 
that is, not any want of force in their army to 
oblige us to other terms. Then a doubt was started, 
whether the king and Parliament were not in any 
treaty, which this agreement might be prejudicial to. 
This occasioned a letter to my Lord Fairfax, wherein 
our general returning the civilities, and neither 
accepting nor refusing his proposal, put it upon his 
honour, whether there was not some agreement or 
concession between his Majesty and the Parliament, 
in order to a general peace, which this treaty might 
be prejudicial to, or thereby be prejudicial to us. 

The Lord Fairfiuc ingenuously declared, he had 
heard the king had made some concessions, and he 
heartily wished he would make such as would settle 
the kingdom in peace, that Englishmen might not 
wound and destroy one another; but that he de- 
clared he knew of no treaty commenced, nor any- 
thing passed which could give us the least shadow 
of hope for any advantage in not accepting his con- 
ditions ; at last telling us, that though he did not 
insult over our circumstances, yet if we thought fit, 
upon any such supposition, to refuse his offers, he was 
not to seek in his measures. 

And it appeared so, for he immediately advanced 
his forloms, and dispossessed us of two advanced 
quarters, and thereby straitened us yet more. 

We had now notiiing to say, but treat, and our 
general was so sensiMe of our condition, that he re- 
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turned the trumpet with * safe-conduct for commis- 
doners at twelve o^dock that night ; upon which a 
cessation of arms was agreed on, we quitting Truro 
to the Lord Fairfax, and he left St. Allen to us to 
keep our headquarters. 

The conditions were soon agreed on ; we disbanded 
nine full brigades of horse, and all the conditions 
were observed with the most honour and care by the 
enemy that ever I saw in my life. 

Nor can I omit to make very honourable mention 
of this noble gentleman, though I did not like his 
cause ; but I never saw a man of a more pleasant, 
calm, courteous, downright, honest behaviour in my 
life ; and for his courage and personal bravery in the 
field, that we had felt enough of. No man in the 
world had more fire and fiiry in him while in action, 
or more temper and softness out of it. In short, and 
I cannot do him greater honour, he exceedingly came 
necu* the character of my foreign hero, Gustavus 
Adolphus, and in ray account is, of aU the soldiers 
in Europe, the fittest to be reckoned in the second 
place of honour to him. 

I had particular occasion to see much of his temper 
in all this action, being one of the hostages given by 
our general for the performance of the conditions, in 
which circumstance the general did me several times 
the honour to send to me to dine with him ; and was 
exceedingly pleased to discourse with me about the 
passages of the wars in Grermany, which I had served 
in, he having been at the same time in the Low 
G>untries in the service of Prince Maurice; but I 
observed if at any time my civilities extended to 
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oommendations of his own actions, and especially to 
comparing him to Gustavus Adolphus, he would 
blush like a woman, and be uneasy, declining the 
discmu^, and^in this he was still more like him. 

Let no man scruple my honourable mention of this 
noble enemy, since no man can suspect me of &vour- 
ing the cause he embarked in, which I served as 
heartily against as any man in the army ; but I can- 
not conceal extraordinary merit for its beii^ placed 
in an enemy. 

This was the end of our making war, for now we 
were all under parole never to bear arms against the 
Parliament ; and though some of us did not keep our 
word, yet I think a soldier^s parole ought to be the 
most sacred in such case, that a soldier may be the 
easier trusted at all times upon his word. For my 
part, I went home fully contented, since I could cb 
my royal master no better service, that I had come 
off no worse. 

The enemy going now on in a full current of suc- 
cess, and the king reduced to the last extremity, and 
Fairfax, by long marches, being come back within 
five miles of Oxford, his Majesty, loth to be cooped 
up in a town which could on no account hold long 
out, quits the town in a disguise, leaving Sir Thomas 
Glemham governor, and being only attended with 
Mr. Ashbumham and one more, rides away to 
Newark, and there fatally committed himself to the 
honour and fidelity of the Scots under General 
Leven. 

There had been some little bickering between the 
Parliament and the Scots commissioners concerning 
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the propontioDs which the Sooti were for a treaty with 
the king upon, and the Parliament refused it. Hie 
Parliament, apoo all proposals of peace, had formerly 
invited the king to come and throw himself apon the 
honour, fidelity, and affection of his Parliament. 
And now the king from Oxford offering to come up 
to London on the protection of the Parliament for 
the safety of his person, they refused him, and the 
Scots differed from them in it, and were for a per- 
sonal treaty. 

This, in our opinion, was the reason which 
prompted the king to throw himself upon the 
fidelity of the Scots, who really by their infidelity 
had been the ruin of all his afiahv, and now, by their 
perfidious breach of honour and faith with him, will 
be virtually and mediately the ruin of his person. 

The Soots were, as all the nation beside them was, 
surprised at the king^s coming among them; the 
Parliament b^;an very high with them, and send an 
order to Greneral Leven to send the king to Warwick 
Castle ; but he was not so hasty to part with so rich 
a prize. As soon as the king came to the general, 
he signs an order to Colonel Bellasis, the governor 
of Newark, to surrender it, and immediately the 
Scots decamp homewards, carrying the king in the 
camp with them, and marching on, a house was 
ord^ied to be provided for the king at Newcastle. 

And now the Parliament saw their error, in refus- 
ing his Majesty a personal treaty, which, if they had 
accepted (their army was not yet taught the way of 
huffing their mastersX the kingdom mi^t have been 
settled in peace. Upon this the Parliament send to 
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Greneral Leven to have his Majesty not be sent, which 
was their first language, but be suffered to come to 
London to treat with his Parliament ; before it was, 
"Let the king be sent to Warwick Castle;'* now 
t is, " To let his Majesty come to London to treat 
with his people.** 

But neither one or the other would do with the 
Scots ; but we who knew the Scots best knew that 
there was one thing would do with them, if the other 
would not, and that was money ; and therefore oar 
hearts ached for the king. 

The Scots, as I said, had retreated to Newcastle 
with the king, and there they quartered their whole 
army at large upon the country; the Parliament 
voted they had no £ui;her occasion for the Soots, 
and desired them to go home about their business. 
I do not say it was in these words, but in whatsoever 
good words their messages might be expressed, this 
and nothing less was the English of it. The Scots 
reply, by setting forth their losses, damages, and 
dues, the substance of which was, "Pay us oar 
money and we will be gone, or else we won'^t stir.^ 
The Parliament call for an account of their de- 
mands, which the Scots give in, amounting to a 
million; but, according to their custom, and espe- 
cially finding that the anny under FeArbx indined 
gradually that way, fall down to <£^500,000, and at 
last to <£400,000 ; but all the while this is transact- 
ing a separate treaty is carried on at London with 
the commissioners of Scotknd, and afterwards at 
Edinbuigh, by which it is given them to understand 
that, whereas upon payment of the money, the Soots 
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army is to march out of Elngland, and to give up all 
the towns and garrisons which thej hold in this 
kingdom, so thej are to take it for granted that ^ is 
the meaning of the treaty that they shall leave the 
king in the hands of the English Parliament. 

To make this go down the better, the Scotch 
Parliament, upon his Majesty^s desire to go with 
their army into Scotland, send him for answer, that 
it cannot be for the safety of his Majesty or of the 
State to come into Scotland, not having taken the 
Covenant, and this was carried in their Parliament 
but by two voices. 

The Scots having refused his coming into Scot- 
land, as was concerted between the two Houses, and 
their army being to march out of England, the 
delivering up the king became a consequence of the 
thing — unavoidable^ and of necessity. 

His Majesty, thus deserted of those into whose 
hands he had thrown himself, took his leave of the 
Scots general at Newcastle, telling him only, in few 
words, this sad truth, that he was bought and sold. 
The Parliament commissioners received him at New- 
castle from the Scots, and brought him to Holmby 
House, in Northamptonshire; from whence, upon 
the quarrek and feuds of parties, he was fetched by 
a party of horse, commanded by one Comet Joyce, 
fit>m the army, upon* their mutinous rendezvous at 
Triplow Heath; and, after this, suffering many 
violences and varieties of circumstances among the 
army, was carried to Hampton Court, from whence 
his Majesty very readily made his escape ; but not 
having notice enough to provide effectual means for 
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his more efik^tual deliveranoe, was obliged to ddiver 
himself to Colonel Hammond in the Isle of Wight. 
Here, after some very indiflerent usage, the Faiiia- 
ment pursued a fiu-ther treaty with him, and all 
points were agreed but two: the entire abolidiing 
Episcopacy, whidi the king declared to be against 
his conscience and his coronation oath ; and the sale 
of the Church lands, which he declared, being most 
of them gifb to God and the Church, by persons 
deceased, his Majesty thought could not be alienated 
without the highest sacrilege, and if taken from the 
uses to which they were appointed the wills of 
the donors, ought to be restored back to the heirs 
and £9imilies of the persons who bequeaUied them. 

And these two articles so stuck with his Majesty, 
that he ventured his fortune, and royal fiunily, amd 
his own life for them. However, at last, the king 
oondescended so far in these, tiiat the Parliament 
voted his Majesty^s concessions to be sufficient to 
settle and establish the peace of the naticm. 

This vote discovered the bottom of all the counseb 
which then prevailed ; for the army, who knew if 
peace were once settled, they should be und<me, 
took the alarm at this, and clubbing together in 
committees and councils, at last brought themselves 
to a d^pw of hardness above all that ever this nation 
saw ; for, calling into question the proceedings of 
their masters who emplo}^ them, they immediatdy 
fall to work upon the Ptoliament, remove Colonel 
Hammond, who had the chaige of the king« and 
used him honourably, place a new guard upon him, 
dismiss the oommissioners, and put a stc^ to the 
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treaty ; and, fbllowing their Uow, march to London, 
place regiments of fbot at the Parliament-house 
door, and, as the members came op, seize upon all 
those whom they had down in a list as promoters of 
the settlement and treaty, and would not suffer them 
to sit ; but the rest who, being of their own stamp, 
are permitted to go on, carry on the designs of the 
array, tcvive their votes of non-addresses to the 
king, and then, upon the army^s petition to bring 
all delinquents to justice, the mask was thrown off, 
the wotd all is declared to be meant the kin^ as 
well as every man else th^ [^eased. TTis too sad a 
story, and too much a matter of grief to me, and to 
all good men, to renew the blackness of those days, 
when law and justice was under the feet of power ; 
the army ruled the Parliament, the private oflSoers 
their generals, the common soldim their officen, 
and confusion was in every part of the government 
In this hurry they sacrificed thdr king, and shed the 
blood of the En^sh ndbility without mercy. 

The history of the times will supply the particulars 
which I omit, being wilfing to confitie m^elf to my 
own accounts and observations. I was now no more 
an actor, but a melandwdy obscrvator of the mis- 
fortunes of the times. I had given my parole not to 
take up arms against tiie Parliament, and I saw 
nothing to invite me to engage on their side. I 
saw a world of oonfusion in aU their counsels, and I 
always expected that in a chain of distractions, as it 
genmlly fidls out, the last Hnk would be destrac* 
tion ; and thoi^ I pretoided to no prophecy, yet 
tite progrtss of alBurs have farou^ it to pass, and I 
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have seen Providence, who suffered, for the ooneo- 
tkm of this nation, the sword to govern and devour 
itty has at last brought destruction hj the swcnrd 
upon the head of most of the party who first drew it. 

If together with the brief account of what concern 
I had in the active part of the war, I leave behind 
me some of my own remarks and observations, it 
may be pertinent enough to my design, and not un- 
useful to posterity. 

1. I observed by the sequel of things that it may be 
some excuse to the first Parliament, who b^;an this 
war, to say that they manifested their designs were 
not aimed at the monarchy, nor their quarrel at the 
person of the king ; because, when they had him in 
their pow^, though against his will, they would 
have restored both his person and dignity as a king, 
only loading it with sueh dogs f>t the people^s power 
as they at first pretended to, viz^ the militia, and 
power of naming -the great officers at court, and the 
like ; which powers, it was never denied, had heesa 
stretched too far in the beginnii^ of this king's 
reign, and several things done ill^^ally, which his 
Majesty had been sensible o^ and was willing to 
rectify; but they having obtained the power by vic- 
tory, resolved so to secure themselves, as that, when- 
ever they laid down their arms, the king should not 
be able to do the like again. And thus £ur they 
were not to be so much Uamed, and we did not on 
our own part blame then, when they had obtained 
the power, for parting with it on good terras. 

But when I have thus fiur advocated for the en- 
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emies, I must be very free to state the crimes of this 
bloody war by the events of it. TT is manifest there 
were among them from the beginning a party who 
aimed at the very root of the government, and at 
the very thing which they brought to pass, viz., the 
deposing and murdering of their sovereign ; and, as 
the devil is always master where mischirf is the 
work, this party prevailed, turned the other out of 
doors, and overturned all that little honesty that 
might be in the first beginning of this unhappy strife. 

The consequence of this was, the Presbyterians 
saw their error when it was too late, and then would 
gladly have joined the royal party to have suppressed 
this new leaven which had infected the lump; and 
this is veiy remarkable, that most of the first cham- 
pions of this war who bore the brunt of it, whai the 
king was powerful and prosperous, and when these 
was nothing to be got by it but blows, first or last, 
were so ill used by this independent, powerful party, 
who tripped up the heels of all their honesty, that 
they were either forced by ill treatment to take up 
arms on our side, or suppressed and reduced by them. 
In this the justice of Providence seemed vety con- 
spicuous, that these having pushed all things by 
violence against the king, and by arms and foree 
brought him to their will, were at once both robbed 
of the end, their Church government, and punished 
for drawing their swords against their masters, 
by their own servants drawing the sword against 
them ; and Grod, in His due time, punished the others 
too. And what was yet fiuther strange, the punish- 
ment of this crime oi making war against their king, 
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mngled out those very men, both in the army and ifi 
the Pailiament, who were the greatest champions of 
the Presbyterian canse in the ooundl and in the field. 
Some minutes, too, of drcurostanoes I cannot fiN-bear 
observing, though they are not very material, as to 
the &tality and revolutiims of days and times. 

A Roman Catholic gentlemm of Lancashire, a 
very religious man in his way, who had kept a cal- 
culate of times, and had observed mightily the 
fittality of times, places, and actions, being at my 
&tiier^s house, was disoouising once upon the last 
judgment of God in dating His providences, so as 
to signify to us His displeasure at particular cir- 
cumstances ; and, among an infinite number of col- 
lections he had made, these were some which I took 
particular notice of, and from whence I began to 
observe the like: — 

1. That King Edward VL died the very same 
day of the same month in which he caused the 
altar to be taken down, and the image of the Blessed 
Virgin in the Cathedral of St Paul's. 

2. That Cranmer was burnt at Oxford the same 
day and month that he gave King Henry VIII. 
advice to divcnrce his Queen Catherine. 

5. That Queen Elizabeth died the same day and 
month that she resolved, in her Privy Coundl, to 
behead the Queen of Scots. 

4. That King James died the same day that he 
published his book against Bellarmine. 

6. That King Charles's long Parliament, which 
ruined him, began the very same day and month 
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which that Parliam^ b^an, that at the request 
of his predecessor robbed the Roman Church of all 
her revenues, and suppressed abbejs and monasteries. 

How just his calculations were, or how true the 
matter of fact, I cannot tell, but it put me upon 
the same in several actions and successes of this war. 
And I found a great many circumstances, as to 
time or action, which befell both his Majesty and 
his parties first ; 

Then others which befell the Parliament and 
IVesbyterian faction, which raised the war ; 

Then the Independent tyranny which succeeded 
and supplanted the first party ; 

Then the Scots, who acted on both sides ; 

Lastly, the restoration and re-establishment of 
the loyalty and religion of our ancestors. 

1. For King Charles I. ; '^tis observable, that the 
charge against the Earl of Strafford, a thing whidi 
his Majesty blamed himself for all the days of his 
life, and at the moment of his last suffering, was 
first read in the Lords^ House on the SOth of Jan<* 
uary, the same day of the month six years that the 
king himself was brought to the block. 

S. That the king was carried away prisoner from 
Newark, by the Scots, May 10, the same day six 
years that, against his conscience and promise, he 
passed the bill of attainder against the loyal, noUe 
Earl of Strafford. 

8. The same day seven years that the king en- 
tered the House of Commons for the five members, 
which all his friends blamed him for, the same day 
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the Ramp voted bringing his Majesty to trial, after 
thej had set by the Lords for not agreeing to it, 
which was the Srd of January 1648. 

4. The 12th of May 1646, being the surrender of 
Newark, the Parliament held a day of thank^ving 
and rejoicing, for the reduction of the king and his 
party, and finishing the war, which was the same 
day five years that the Earl of Straffi>rd was 
beheaded. 

Bf The battle at Naseby, which ruined the king^s 
afiairs, and where his secretary and his office was 
taken, was the 14th of June, the same day and month 
the first commission was givai out by his Majesty to 
raise forces* 

6. The queen voted a traitor by the Parliament 
the 8rd of May, the same day and month she carried 
the jewels into France, 

7. The same day the king defeated Essex in the 
west, his son. King Charles IL, was defeated at 
Worcester. 

8. Archbishop Laud^s house at Liambeth assaulted 
fay the mob, the same day of the same month that 
he advised the king to make war upon the Scots, 

a Impeached the 16th of December 1640, the 
same day twelvemonth that he ordered the Common 
Frayer-Book of Scotland to be printed, in order to be 
imposed upon the Scots, from which all our troubles 
began. 

But many more, and more strange, are the critical 
junctures of affairs in the case of the enemy, or at 
least more observed by me: — 
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1. Sir John Hotbam, who repulsed his Majesty 
and refused him admittance into Hull before the war, 
was seized at Hull by the same Parliament for whom 
he had done it, the same 10th day of August two 
years that he drew the first blood in that war. 

2. Hampden of Buckinghamshire killed the same 
day one year that the mob petition from Bucks was 
presented to the king about him, as one of the five 
members. 

8. Young Captain Hotham executed the 1st of 
January, the same day that he assisted Sir Thomas 
Esar&x in the first skirmish with the king^s forces at 
Bramham Moor. 

4. The same day and month, being the 6th of 
August 1641, that the Parliament voted to raise an 
army against the king, the same day and month, anno 
1648, the Parliament were assaulted and turned out 
of doors by thai very army, and none left to sit but 
who the soldiers pleased, which were therefore called 
the Rump. 

6. The Earl of Holland deserted the king, who 
had made him general of the horse, and went over 
to the Parliament, and the 9th of March 1641, carried 
the Commons^ reproaching declaration to the king ; 
and afterwards taking up arms for the king against 
the Parliament, was beheaded by them the 9th of 
March 1648, just seven years after. 

& The Earl of HoUimd was sent to by the king to 
come to his assistance and refused, the 11th of July 
1641, and that veiy day seven years after was taken 
by the Parliament at St. Neots. 

7. Colonel Massey defended Gloucester against the 
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king, and beat him off the 6tli of September 1646 ; 
was taken after by Cromwell'^t men fighting for the 
king, on the 6th of Sqpteraber 1651, two or three 
days after the fig^t at Worcester. 

8. Richard Cromwell resigning, because he could 
not help it, the Parliament voted a free Common- 
wealth, without a ain^e person or House q{ Lords. 
This was the 26th of May 1658; the S5th of May 
1660, the king landed at Dover, and restored the 
government of a ringle person and House of Lords. 

9. Lambert was proclaimed a traitor by the Par- 
liament April the SOth, bang the same day be 
proposed to Oliver Cromwell to take upon him the 
title of king. 

10. Monk being taken prisoner at Nantwich by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, revolted to the Parliament the same 
day nineteen years he dedared for the king, and 
thereby restored the royal authority. 

11. The Parliament voted to approve of Sir John 
Hotham'^s repulsing the king at Hull, the S8th of 
April 164S ; the SSth of April 1660, the Parliament 
first debated in the House the restoring the kii^ to 
the crown. 

IS. Hie agitators of the army formed themselves 
into a cabal, and held their first meeting to seize <m 
the king's person, and take him into their custody 
from Holmby, the 28th of April 1647 ; the same 
day, 1660, the Parliament voted the agitators to be 
taken into custody, and committed as many of them 
as could be found* 

18. The Parliament voted the queen a traitor for 
assisting her husband, the king, Mky the Srd, 1648 ; 
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her son. King Charles XL, was presented with the 
Totes of Parliament to restore him, and the present 
of £BOfiOO, the Srd of May 1660. 

14. The same day the Ftoliament passed the Act 
for recognition of Oliver Cromwell, October ISth, 
1664, Lambert broke up the Parliament and set up 
the army, 1659, October the 18th. 

Some other observations I have made, which, as not 
so pertinent, I forbear to publish, among which I have 
noted the fisitality of some days to parties, as — 

The Snd of September : The fight at Dunbar ; the 
fight at WOTcester ; the oath against a single person 
passed; diverts first Parliament called. For the 
enemy. 

The Snd of September : Essex defeated in Corn- 
wall ; Oliver died ; city works demolished. For the 
king. 

The S9th of May : Prince Charles bom ; Leicester 
taken by storm ; King Charles IL restored. Ditto. 

Fatality of circumstances in this unhappy war, as — 

1. The English Parliament calls in the Scots, to 
invade their king, and are invaded themselves by the 
same Scots, in defence of the king whose case, and the 
design of the Parliament, the Scots had mistaken. 

2. The Scots, who unjustly assisted the Parliament 
to conquer their lawful sovereign, contrary to their 
oath of allegiance, and without any pretence on the 
king^s part, are afterwards absolutely conquered and 
subdued by the same Parliamait they assisted. 

8. The Parliament, who raised an army to depose 
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their king, depoitd by the rerj army they had 
xaiaed. 

4. The army broke three Pariiammts, and aie at 
lastbrokebyafieeFurliameiit; and all they had done 
by the military power, trndooe at mioe by the dviL 

5. Abundance of the diief men, who by their fiory 
spirits involved the nation in a dvil war, and took up 
arms against their prince, first or last met with ruin 
or disgrace fiom- their own party. 

(1.) Sir John Hotham and his son^ who struck the 
first stroke, both beheaded or hanged by the Peurlia- 
ment. 

(2.) Major-Greneral Massey three times taken 
prisoner by them, and once wounded at Woroester 

(8.) Major-Greneral Langhom, (4.) Colonel Foyer, 
and (5.) Colonel Fowell, changed sides, and at last 
taken, could obtain no other fitvour than to draw 
lots for their lives ; Colonel Foyer drew the dead lot, 
and was shot to death. 

(6.) Earl of Holland ; who, when the House voted 
who should be reprieved. Lord Groring, who had been 
their worst enemy, or the Earl of Holland, who, ex- 
cepting one offence, had been their constant servant, 
voted Groring to be spared, the Eaii to die. 

(7.) The Eari Essex, their first general; 

(8.) SirWUliam WaUer; 

(9.) Lieutenant-General Ludlow ; 

(10.) The Earl of Manchester ; 
— all disgusted and voted out of the army, though 
they had stood the first shodc of the war, to make 
way for the new model of the army, and introduce a 
party. 
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In all these eonfarions I have observed two great 
errors, one of the king, and one of his friends. 

Of the lung, that when he was in their custody, 
and at their merqr, he did not comply with the 
propositions of peace, before thehr anny, for want of 
emplojrnient, fell into heats and mutinies; that he 
did not at first grant the.Scots their own conditions^ 
which, if he had done, he had gone into Scotland; 
and then, if the English would have fought the Scots 
for him, he had a reserve of his loyal friends, who 
would have had room to have foUen in with the 
Scots to his assistance, who were after dispersed and 
destroyed in small parties attempting to serve hiuL 

While his Majesty remained at Newcastle, the 
queen wrote to him, persuading him to make peace 
upon any terms ; and in politics her Majesty^s advice 
was certainly the best For, however low he was 
brought by a peace, it must have been better than 
the condition he was then in. 

The error I mention of the king*s friends was this, 
that after they saw all was lost, they could not be 
content to sit still, and reserve themselves for better 
fortunes, and wait the happy time when the divisions 
of the enemy would bring them to certain ruin ; but 
must hasten their own miseries by frequent fruitless 
risings, in the foce of a victorious enemy, in small 
parties ; and I always found these efiects from it : — 

1. The enemy, who were always together by the ears, 
whoi they were let alone, were united and reconciled 
when we gave them any interrupticm ; as particularly, 
in the case of the first assault the army made upon 
them, when Colonel Pride, with his r^ment, gar- 
[866] 
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bled the Hoiney as they called it At that time a 
Mr opportunity oiBend ; but it was omitted till it 
was too late. That insult upon the House had 
been attempted the year before, but was hindered 
by the little insurrections of the royal party, and 
the sooner they had fidlen out, the better. 

£• These risings being desperate, with vast dis- 
advantages, and always supfmssed, ruined all our 
friends ; the remnants of the Cavaliers were lessened, 
the stoutest and most daring were cut off, and ibe 
king^s intmst exceedingly weakened, there not bring 
less than 80,000 of his best friends cut off in the 
several attempts made at Maidstone, Coldiester, 
Lancashire, Pembroke, Pontefract, Kingston, Preston, 
Warrington, Worcester, and other places. Had 
these men all reserved their fortunes to a conjunction 
with the Scots, at either of the invasions they made 
into this kingdom, and acted with the conduct and 
courage they were known masters of, perhaps neither 
of those Scots armies had been defeated. 

But the impatience of our friends ruined all; for 
my part, I had as good a mind to put my hand to 
the ruin of the enemy as any of them, but I never 
saw any toloaUe appearance of a force able to match 
the enemy, and I hjeid no mind to be beaten and then 
hanged. Had we let them alone, they would have 
fidlen into so many parties and factions, and so 
effectually have torn one another to pieces, that 
whichsoever party had come to us, we should, with 
them, have been too hard for all the rest. 

This was plain by the course of things afterwards ; 
when the Independent army had ruffled the Pres- 
[566] 
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byterian Parliament, the soldiarjr of that party made 
no scruple to join us, and would have restored the 
king with all their hearts, and many of them did 
join us at last 

And the consequence, thouj^ late, ended so; fior 
they fell out so many times, army and Parliament* 
Parliament and army, and alternately pulled one 
another down so often, till at last the Piesbyterians 
who b^an the war, ended it, and, to be rid of their 
enemies, rather than for any love to the monardiy, 
restored Sing Charles the Seocmd, and brought him 
in on the yery day that they themselves had formerly 
resolved the ruin of his fiither^s govemmoit, being 
the 29th of May, the same day twenty years that the 
private cabal in London concluded their secret league 
with the Scots, to embroil his &ther King Charles 
the First 
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